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Mr. Hay T. iflirkok — distinguished manufacturer. A 
direct descendant of "Wild Bill” Hickok. young Ray started 
at 27 f an hour in his father’s belt company — makers of , 
world famous Hickok belts. He worked in almost every 
department. After he became president, this sound 
background helped him increase sales by millions. 

Mr. Hickok. an avid sportsman, is shown with the 
“Professional Athlete of the Year” belt he awards. 


It is far man likr Mr. Hirkok that Lord Calvert is 
Custom Distilled and blended ... to achieve rare taste 
plus distinctive, satin-smooth lightness. So jealouslv is 
Lord Calvert’s Custom quality guarded that each 
bottle is numbered and recorded at the distillery. 
Tonight discover how Custom Distilled Lord Calvert, 
the "whiskey of distinction” can make you r next 
highball or cocktail a far, far better drink. 



For Men of Distinction . . 


Mi,® calve it 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS C 0 R P„ N. Y. C. 


1st Lieutenant 

Lloyd L. Burke 

U. S.Army 

Medal of Honor 




The red Korean strongpoint had stalled our attack: 
Lieutenant Burke saw that a breakthrough must be made. 
Rallying 35 men, he crept close to the enemy bunkers. He 
laid down a grenade barrage. Then he ran forward to an 



exposed knoll and opened a one-man pitched battle. He 
turned a light machine gun into the Red position. He 
caught live enemy grenades in mid-air and threw them 
back. Once he killed three men with his pistol. Before 
sunset Lieutenant Burke and 35 men had defeated 300. 
The lieutenant says : 

“Every day, men who fought in Korea are coming home. 
They’re finding jobs— partly because they and you and 1 
own nearly 50 billion dollars’ worth of Defense Bonds. 
For Bond savings — which protect our own families— are 
also building a great backlog of national prosperity. Rea- 
son enough for investing in Bonds — don’t you agree?” 

★ ★ ★ 

Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought after 
May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded semiannually! In- 
terest now starts after 6 months and is higher in the early years. 
2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning after matu- 
rity— and at the new higher interest! Today, start investing in 
better-paying Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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No wonder it's 
Kentucky’s own 
Favorite Straight 
Bourbon Whisky! 

EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO. 

Louisville 1 , Kentucky 

• • 


Truely Yours 

tell it to TRUE • 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Mash Notes Dept. 

You say your magazine is for men, but 
I read it and enjoy it very much. Not only 
that, but it has enabled me to carry on 
intelligent conversations with my hus- 
band on the subjects he enjoys most. 

Thank you for making our marriage a 
little more companionable. 

—Mrs. Berta V. Murphy, 
Grants Pass, Ore. 

You’re welcome, madam— hut don't 
crowd us. 

Snowballing Sauceb Story 

Your September issue, carrying J. P. 
Cahn’s story The Flying Saucers and the 
Mysterious Little Men was very interest- 
ing. But from all evidence it did not slow 
our boys down much, as the enclosed 
clipping from our local newspaper indi- 
cates. 

—O. B. Warnoch, 
Nampa, Idaho 

Two Accused 
Of Con Game 

DENVER IIP) — A Denver oil of -f 
fieial and a Phoenix. Ariz., bind?' 
nessman were charged Tue«jj^ 
with conductii^a^jijTde^e^?* 

Since True originally published Mr. 
Cahn’s expose on the little men who 
weren’t there, other sources have added 
some spice. Leads that developed from 
this original True publication spurred 
Mr. Calm to further investigation, this 
time for the Denver Post, of the self- 
styled saucer experts, Silas Nezuton and 
“Dr. Gee.” The result: evidence that 
brought the arrest of Nezuton and Leo Ge 
Bauer ( Frank Scully’s “Dr. Gee") on 
charges of defrauding a wealthy rancher 
out of $34,000 with a “ microzuave ” ma- 
chine that supposedly located oil under- 
ground. 

We may report more on these develop- 
ments. 

No Contest 

In your October issue Donald E. Key- 
hoc claims propeller-control trouble has 
caused numerous fatal air crashes . . . and 
the CAB does nothing. 

The October issue of Reader’s Digest 
(page 39) in an article by Blake Clark 
says once the CAB sleuths have found a 
mechanical cause ol a crash it has never 
reoccurred. 


Okay, boys, return to your corners and 
come out fighting. Somebody must be 
wrong. 

-J. F. O’Neal, 

Grand Forks, N. D. 

The crash of a Northwest airliner on 
October 13, 1950, was found by the CAB 
to be due to reversal of a propeller. More 
than two years later, on February 11, 
1952, the crash of the National airliner 
in Elizabeth was laid by the CAB to a 
propeller reversal. Regardless of the exact 
mechanical cause, this kind of repetition, 
zee think, among several other prop- 
trouble crashes, answers the Digest’s 
statement that: “in no case where CAli 
sleuths have found a . mechanical cause of 
a fatal crash has another like it ever oc- 
curred.” 

Flying Mad 

The monstrosity of the situation de- 
picted in Donald E. Iveyhoe’s magnificent 
article The Secret Gamble Thai Can Kill 
You (October) must indeed arouse even 
the most apathetic groundling to un- 
imagi neable heights of indignation. It 
made me downright fighting mad. In my 
capacity as Air Force flying instructor 
from 1940 through 1945 in multi-engine 
aircraft, I had the opportunity to experi- 
ence propeller failures at extremely close 
range. While flying the early Boeing 
B-29’s, frequent accidents on take-off oc- 
curred through a condition known as the 
runaway prop, where the propeller 
changes to full high R.P.M. caused by 
failure of either electrical circuits or 
hydraulic apparatus. The resulting wind- 
milling produces a back pressure which 
caused the accidents. But to tolerate a 
condition whereby a propeller can be 
permitted to reverse without a positive 
manual lock is unthinkable. Cheers to 
True for its crusading and let us hope 
the reverberations will place statesmen 
in our aeronautical bureaucracies in 
preference to the men who now appear 
to hold positions of authority. 

— D. W. Salisbury, Jr., 
Nezu York, N. Y. 

Lucky Reader 

1 was truly amazed to see an article in 
True on Lucky Luciano. He’s one of the 
lowest, slimiest dregs of human society. 
A weasel in human form. How you hap- 
pened to write this article, and why, I’ll 
never understand when there are so many 
fine upstanding men in the world today 
who rate stories but don’t get them. And 
you waste my time and yours, and maga- 
zine space, writing about the world’s 
number two rat— number one died. 

—T. Bosoner, 
Racine, Wis. 

[ Continued on page 6] 
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fiAC/A/G'S 

TOP POWER PtAt/T/ 

THE 270 OFFENHAUSER 


TREND, INC.— PHOTO 



7 build racing’s top engine. Here’s why I recommend 
Champion spark plugs for your car.” 


Louis Meyer, three-time winner of the 
Indianapolis 500, three-time national 
AAA racing champion, today builds 
America’s foremost racing engine — the 
Offenhauser , product of the Meyer-Drake 
Engineering Company. Its success in 
competition is without parallel in auto- 
mobile racing. 

Says Meyer, “We specify Champion 
Spark Plugs as standard equipment for 
the Offenhauser because we’ve never 
found any spark plug that can equal 
Champion in that extra notch of power 
and speed and extra dependability which 


you must have for championship per- 
formance. Speaking from broad experi- 
ence in this field, we know that all 
Champion Spark Plugs are built to one , 
single exacting standard — the best that 
top research, engineering and manu- 
facturing can produce. 

“Therefore, I say to every motorist, ‘If 
you value the very best performance of 
which your car is capable, you’d better 
specify Champions for your car. In my 
book they’re tops for every engine, and 
the record books prove it’.” 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO I, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 



CHAMPIONS 


FOR YOUR CAR! 
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Trudy Ifours 

[Continued from page 4] 

Perhaps your No. 1 is dead , chum , but 
tee can still think of some riper ones than 
Luciano. Anybody leant to start nomina- 
tions? 


Wheels and Numbers 

Mr. Sharnik’s system How To Live Off 
the Wheel (August issue) is great! I tried 
it! It works every time! You can’t lose! 
But tell me this. What happens when 
your system runs you up into one of those 
20 or 30 unit bets and then the little ball 
stops on the 0 or the 00? 

— /. A. Perrie, Jr., 
River Forest, III. 

Mr. Sharnik explained in his article 
that it does not happen frequently 
enough to affect his system when you play 
a roulette wheel with only the single 
zero. 


Golden Opportunity 

I arrived here a couple of months ago 
and since then I've tried to get hold of a 
True magazine, but most of these guys 
around here guard theirs like gold, so 
today I was forced to “borrow” one from 
some guy sleeping. I really enjoyed read- 
ing the stories and especially. My Life as 
an Indian. I hope you put out more like 
it. After all, I have to find some way of 
telling these guys how my ancestors 
lived. Get a big kick out of the Vip’s 
cartoons also. 

—F. D. Blue Hoik, USMC, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


AFTER SHAVE LOTION 

5 OZ. SIZE ]00 

MAGNUM, 16 OZ. SIZE 252 f p („ s lax ) 



PARIS • LONDON • NEW YORK 


Cliff-Hanging Dept. 



You can go to hell 
for printing that 
My Life as an In- 
dian story in two 
parts. If you have to 
get 50 cents out of 
it, say so and I’ll pay 
it. but don’t ever 
print any more two- 
part stories. 

—Bim June, 
Elwood, III. 


Old-Timer 

You have turned time backward in its 
flight for me with your publication of 
My Life as an Indian by James Willard 
Schultz. I read his stories in Youth’s 
Companion- when I was in grade school 
and believe me, those stories would make 
today’s adventure writers look like worms 
in the gutter by comparison. No white 
man, with the possible exception of Gen- 
eral Hugh Scott, understood the reason- 
ing, the logic, the moral standards and the 
principles of the American Indian better 
than James Willard Schultz. Anything he 
ever wrote about the Indians, fact or fic- 
tion, is as good reading today as when 
first published. 

—Stanley L. Robinson 


Touche! 


My compliments to Alan Hynd for a 
neat summing up of the Urschel kidnap- . 


ing case. This case steps aside for no 
fiction I have ever read in my time. 

As far as I can see, only two uii-True 
statements appear. First, Bonnie Parker’s 
boy friend was Clyde Barrow not Clyde 
Barker. For this I have no proof, only 
memory. Second, the money was recov- 
ered not in a well but near it in two 



holes dug in the ground about a foot 
deep. As proof I submit the enclosed 
photo. Each girl is standing in one of the 
holes, the well is nearby. 

—A. T. M., San Antonio, Tex. 

This goes to prove you can’t call ’em 
all right. Also score my good friends at 
the FBI who supplied me with the facts 
and who approved the manuscript. — Alan 
Hynd 

True Campers 

I just finished reading your October 
article, The Men Who Really Know 
Camping. It was a good article but 
around here the young bucks start 
camping in the winter at the age of 14. 
In the winter of 1949-50 ten Boy Scouts 
and five Army instructors went on a 
three-day trip over the pass, (Rabbit Ear, 
Colorado) . It was quite a trip especially 
when three of the Army instructors 
turned back the first night. 



We camped in weather 48 degrees be- 
low about eight in the morning and the 
worst casualty was a few blisters on our 
feet. It is a yearly event for some of the 
high school boys to make an overnight 
trip like this. Mostly, we use the warm 
snow cave which we build in a couple 
of hours. 

I just figured I would let some of the 
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steam out of the fellows you wrote about 
in your magazine. 

— Tom Vernon, 

Steamboat Springs , Colo. 


Sea Lawyer 

In your October issue I came across 
something which I think may lead, to 
some misunderstanding among your 
readers who, incidentally, are legion 
around this particular outpost of civili- 
zation. 

Under the column Man to Man you 
state that the rank of Admiral George 
Dewey, Admiral of the Navy, was a rank 
above full Admiral. 



As a matter of fact, Admiral of the 
Navy is actually a six-star rank, being 
comparable to that of the late General 
Pershing, General of the Armies. It is one 
rank above Fleet Admiral, which carries 
five stars, with the four-star rank of full 
Admiral coming up next. 

Admiral Dewey was the only man to 
carry this rank, and it expired upon his 
death. 

—Midshipman W. C. Hall He USN, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Thanks for telling us— let’s hope we 
have the opportunity to make the same 
mistake for you. 
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IE SURE YOU GET 
WHAT YOU WANT 
WHEN YOU WANT U 


Hi 
4) 

•H 

•H 
4t 

•h 

i; 

Good things sell fast and once your 4-i 
newsdealer's supply of TRUE is ex- tfj 

hausted, you're out of luck for the J 

month, friend. Insure yourself against 4t 
missing a single issue of TRUE'S man- 4 { 
to-man reading by ordering a mail- 
man-delivered subscription. Premiums 
are low, protection is guaranteed. 

•H 

•H 

ENTER M> SUBSCRIPTION 
TO TRUE AS INDICATED -H 

□ One Year at $3 

□ Two Years at $5 

□ One Year Canada & Pan America at $4 

□ One Year Other Foreign at $5 

•H 

Kl *H 

Name ^ 

Address 

•H 

City State * 
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Keep Hair Neat All Da v 
This New Greaseless Way 



“V-7”— new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic — outdates messy oils. Keeps hair in place 
all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 


Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


Feels tingling good- 
routs flaky dandruff 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here’s good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
— yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 

The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent — introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7” was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 
vantages of greasy oils. 


Make this easy test 



Even if you are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you’ll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7.” 

1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 
heavy greasy look. 

2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 
You can easily prove these facts for 

yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
using to one side of your head — new finer 
Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


fn addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic. 

Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good ... far more 
refreshing than any cream or oil dressing. 
What’s more, Vitalis routs dandruff flakes 
. . . helps you avoid that embarrassing 
"snow” on your collar. 

Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
— or double your money back 

We think you’ll find new Vitalis with “V-7” 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don’t agree, return unused portion to 
Bristol-Myers, 630 5th Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. and get double your mcney back. 
You can’t lose. Won’t you try it? 


Vnuts 

mwrtonic 

Now cOMtqj 


Mew 


gf€a seless 




glooming 

Product of Bristol-Myers 


Hie li 
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Ben Hardesty, U. S. Casting Champ * 
for Fifth Straight Year, says: 



HOWALD PROCESS 

WOHDERODS 




POWER 

ZONE 


Backbone 
built in where 
it’s needed 
. . . for power «\ 
to set the fb 

hook! 


with 1-2-3 Zone 
Action give you 
these features: 

J HIGHEST GLASS CONTENT. 

Pittsburgh Testing Lab. 
proved Wonderods FIRST 
in fiber glass content with 
36% more glass fibers than 
the average of all other 
leading rods tested . . . and 
less plastic by far. This 
means Shakespeare Won- 
derods are the strongest 
rods you can buy. 

't OUTSIDE GLASS FIBERS RUN 
FROM TIP TO BUTT. This ex- 
elusive Howald Process fea- 
ture distributes strain from 
tip to butt when rod is bent 
. . . outside strands take the 
whole load ! This means 
greater casting accuracy, 
plus power for playing the 
"big ones.” 

^ BUILT TO TAPER... NOT 
GROUND TO TAPER. Won- 
derods won’t splinter or 
break under severest fishing 
conditions because they are 
built to taper for uniform 
rodstrength. Ordinary glass 
rods are ground to taper 
which cuts thousands of out- 
side glass fibers that 
"feather” under stress. No 
wo.nder Ben has won the 
last 5 *National Profes- 
sional All Accuracy Bait 
and Fly Casting Champion- 
ships. Wonderods won’t 
rot, rust, or take a set . . . 
bait casting models from 
$7.95 to $27.00. 

BOTH FREE! 1953 Pocket Fishing 
Calendar and 52-page Tackle Book. 

Experts tell how to 
select right rod, 
reel.line & bait for: 
fly & bait casting, 
spinning, 
light salt 
I water fish- 
ing. Mail 
coupon ! 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. T-l, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 

Send me your free 1953 Tackle Book and 
Pocket Fishing Calendar. 

Name 



-JACTION 

ZONE 

Fast tip action 
lets you "cast 
v like a bullet” 
with just a 
flick of 



Address _ 
City 


Zone- 


State _ 


the 

EDITOR 

speaking 


T his month we offer the annual checkup cover. This gives you an opportunity to 
check back through your files of True and see if anything is missing— and if it is, 
don’t for Pete’s sake write and ask us for the back numbers, because we haven’t got 
them. Back numbers of True are about as common around here as Gutenberg Bibles: 
we have all we can do to keep a minimum file for office use. But the back-number 
magazine stores have them, and if you have to pay what seems like too much, it will 
teach you to take better care of your old ones. A word to the little woman about judg- 
ment in selecting old magazines to throw out will help, too. Remind her that, like 
anything that’s well-made in the beginning, True improves as time goes on. 

Speaking of aging, a tippling friend of ours told us the other day, with the air of a 
man making a great discovery, that he had come across a fine drink called a “Double 
Apple.” This turned out to be the old favorite— at least in the nursery school we went 
to— compounded of hard cider well-laced with applejack. This makes a real nice 
drink, particularly if there is handy a good supply of genuine country-style applejack. 
This is not to be confused with apple brandy, or Calvados, or any such store-boughten 
stuff. Country applejack is made by setting out a barrel of good hard cider in the dead 
of winter and letting it freeze. When it’s solid you knock out the bung and drill a 
hole into the center. There, strictly in liquid form because of its alcoholic content, 
you will find the genuine applejack. You drain this off, and throw the rest of the slush 
away. It will improve some with age, naturally, but for Double Apple making it’s 
dandy just as you find it. If this seems like a lot of trouble, you’re dead right, an,d of 
course you can always get a jug of sweet cider and load it with apple brandy, and the 
result will be a lot more civilized, but not half the fun. 

While we're on the subject of earnest, or day-by-day drinking, serious students will 
not wish to miss the piece on page 38 of this issue of True, Jack Bleeck and the 
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Formerly Club. This essay, dealing with 
one of New York City’s most celebrated 
deadfalls, is full of fascinating trivia and 
notes on barroom etiquette. You just 
can’t know too much about such things. 
We can recall a friend from the distant 
past who was an expert in some aspects 
of drinking etiquette. The little matter 
of too much head on a beer, for instance. 

This fellow was a large and brawny 
party who liked to drink as a means of 
relaxing himself after a day spent hurling 
rivets and things around, and as a prepa- 
ration for the night’s activity, which was 
fighting. Little Mike, as he was known 
for some obscure reason, genuinely en- 
joyed a good barroom brawl and it was a 
thin night indeed when he didn’t find 
one. His method of dealing with a high 
collar on a beer provided hint with the 
starting point lor many a set-to. He would 
tip the glass slightly and blow into it at a 
carefully calculated angle. The entire 
head, or most of it. would then rise out 
of the glass and plop wetly on the bar. If 
lie could. Little Mike would place it on 
a section of the bar which the stickman 
had just lovingly polished. He would 
then look up blandly and say, “Put an- 
other head on that, will you, Mac?” If 
the second head was a big one, it followed 
the first. If it was of an acceptable di- 
mension, Little Mike drank the beer and 
ordered another one. He drank lots of 
beer and got lots of action. 

At one time or another in the past, True 
has run a good many hunting stories. 
We have dealt with most of what’s shoot- 
able in this world, and with most of the 
ways of shooting it. The woods are lull 
of the commonplace “Me-ancl- Joe-Went- 
Huntin’ ” kind of story, but we want 
none of them. As a consequence, True’s 
editors read many and many a hunting 
tale in the course of a year. Few' of those 
stories have the punch you’ll find in The 
Cave Tigers of Hong Kong on page 16. 
In its ideal form, the sport of animal 
hunting requires that the quarry be given 
every possible chance. In big-game hunt- 
ing, when man is dealing with beasts that 
can not only run aw'ay, but can turn and 
kill, the requirement that the game be 
given his chance can produce some rough 
situations, and not all hunters care to 
carry out the letter of the law in those 
situations. Many a bragging big-game 
hunter, for example, points with pride to 
a lion’s head and neglects to say that he 
shot the animal from a safe place, that it 
was a stake-out, or that the lion died in 
cover because he, the mighty hunter, 
didn’t care to go in after him. but the 
hunters of the cave tigers had even 
tougher rules: the position of the hunter, 
for instance, was strictly governed. You 
could shoot a tiger only while lying flat 
on your back, and only after he had 
started his leap. Rare sport, indeed. 
Worth reading about. 

Any of you characters who ;ye interested 
in ship models or photography or both 
should repair to page 34, "where you will 
find some of the finest ship models ex- 
tant photographed in a way that does 
them justice. Some are Admiralty models. 
You don’t know what an Admiralty 
model is? Well, it’s this w r ay . . . — k.w.p. 


ARE THESE MISTAKES 
HOLDING YOU BACK? 


If you’re not getting ahead as fast as you’d like, check these possible reasons. 
Find out why you’re not a success and what you can do about it. 


YES NO 

□ □ Do you put things off? To get anywhere you have 

to make a start. 

□ □ Do you really want to succeed? Isn't there some- 

thing you want enough to work for it? Marriage, a 
new home, money for your family— all depend on 
your advancement. 

□ □ Are you unwilling to give up temporary pleasures? 

Some people think more of a good time now than 
of promotion and higher pay later on. 

□ □ Are you too lazy to plan ahead? You've got to 

manage your life, plan for success and stick to it. 

□ □ Are you afraid of responsibility? In a bigger job 

you'll have to make decisions, act, be somebody. 

□ □ Are you short on courage? It takes grit and de- 

termination to set a course and stick to it. 

□ □ Is your education limited? The good jobs go to men 

who know— men with sound training in their field. 
I. C. S. offers you that training. 

□ □ Do you think you can't afford specialized train- 

ing? College may be too expensive, but home study 
lets you earn while you learn, at 1/10 the cost. 

□ Q Do you hesitate to find out where to get train- 

ing? If you shy off from taking the first step, you'll 
never achieve success. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine and Book 
Illustrating 

□ Cartooning 


BOX 4783- J, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, send me "HOW to SUCCEED" and the booklet about the course BEFORE which I have marked X: 


□ Heating 

□ Steam Fitting 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Electrician 

BUSINESS 


CIVIL, STRUCTURAL □ College Preparatory 


□ Show Card and Sign Lettering □ Business Administration 


□ Fashion Illustrating 
AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Automobile, Mechanic 

□ Auto-Elec. Technician 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

□ Diesel— Gas Engines 
AVIATION 

□ Aeronautical Engineering Jr. 

□ Aircraft Engine Mechanic 

□ Airplane Drafting 
BUILDING 

□ Architecture 

□ Arch. Drafting 

□ Building Contractor 

□ Estimating 

□ Carpenter and Mill Work 

□ Carpenter Foreman 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ House Planning 

□ Plumbing 


□ Certified Public Accountant 

□ Accounting 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Stenography and Typing 

□ Secretarial 

□ Federal Tax 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Personnel and Labor Relations □ Electrical Drafting 

□ Advertising □ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Retail Business Management □ Structural Drafting 

□ Managing Small Business □ Sheet Metal Drafting 


ENGINEERING 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ Concrete Construction 

□ Sanitary Engineering 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircralt Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 


□ Sales Management 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 

D Chemical Engineering 

□ Chemistry 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Petroleum— Nat’l Gas 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 

□ Plastics 


□ Mathematics 

□ Commercial 

□ Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Foremanship 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Machine Design-Drafting 

□ Machine Shop Practice 

□ Tool Design • 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Machine Shop Inspection 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ Mine Surveying and Drafting □ Toolmaking 


ELECTRICAL 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electrician 

□ Electrical Maintenance 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electric Power and Light 

□ Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Subjects 


□ Gas— Electric Welding 

□ Heat Treatment— Metallurgy 

□ Sheet Metal Work 

□ Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 

□ Refrigeration 
POWER 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Diesel— Electric 

□ Electric Light and Power 


□ Stationary Steam Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 
RADI O.T EL EVI SION, 
COMMUNICATIONS 

□ General Radio 

□ Radio Operation 

□ Radio Servicing — FM 

□ Television 

□ Electronics 

□ Telephone Work 
RAI LROAD 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Air Brakes □ Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE 

□ Textile Engineering 

□ Cotton Manufacture 

□ Rayon Manufacture 

□ Woolen Manufacture 

□ Loom Fixing 

□ Finishing and Dyeing 

□ Textile Designing 
HOME ARTS 

□ Dressmaking and Designing 

□ Cookery 

□ Tea Room Management 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents send 
coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Wonderful way to feel! 

You certainly can be on top of the world! 

Why not? Your car is paid for and your 
house is halfway there. You’re making 
pretty good money . . . the kids are healthy 
and happy . . . and your wife just bought 
a new outfit — shoes to chapeau! 

You don’t owe anybody a red cent. Not 
only that — you’ve got a little money salted 
away for the kids’ education and your own 
retirement. 

Wonderful way to feel, isn’t it? 

If this description doesn’t fit you — make 
it! You can. Here’s how: 

Start saving right now! Just as much as you possibly can — and regularly. 

One of the best ways . . . one of the safest, surest ways ... is to buy U. S 
Defense Bonds through the Automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work. Or, 
arrange to purchase Bonds regularly at your post office or bank. 

U. S. Defense Bonds will bring you, in ten years, $4 for every $3. And you can 
count on that! 

Start your plan today. It’s the very wisest way to save! 

Automatic Saving is Sure Saving — U. S. Defense Bonds 

Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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His Highness Sidi Hamj Thami El Glaoui, King of the Berbers, in the courtyard of his palace at Marrakesh. 

THE FIGHTING 
MILLIONAIRE OF MOROCCO 

by DR. HARRY B. WRIGHT with GEORGE VEDDER JONES 


PhotoaraDhs for TRUE by the Author 
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At the great feast of Ramadan, warriors gather from the desert (left) and all good Moslems (right) salaam to Mecca. 



A group of El Glaoui’s palace entertainers (left) and (right) the leading dancer of the Pasha’s personal troupe. 


One of the most powerful and important men this side of the Iron Curtain is 
an Arab chieftain called Sidi Hamj Thami El Glaoui, hing of the Berbers of 
Southern Morocco, who can give the jitters to every diplomat in Europe when 
he has a bad round of golf. Fortunately he plays a pretty consistent game 


O ne morning a few months ago a long black Cadillac 
drew smoothly to a stop before 10 Downing Street, the 
official residence of the British Prime Minister in 
London, and a tall old man in a blue burnoose and 
simple Moorish turban stepped out. Even in western dress 
he would have attracted attention, for in his hawklike 
features and his bearing he had the unmistakable air of a 
man accustomed to command, and despite his age he stood 


straight and tall and walked with an easy swing. As he 
approached the house the door opened and without a 
word he went in. 

The newsmen who cover the Prime Minister’s home 
usually know in advance whom they are likely to see turn 
up there, but this was a surprise. The visitor was His High- 
ness Sidi Haclj Thami El Glaoui, King of the Berbers of 
Southern Morocco, and one of the most important men in 
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the western world. In a matter of minutes the newsmen 
were calling reports of the visit in to their Fleet Street 
newspaper offices. Fleet Street editors began calling sources 
at the Foreign Office in Whitehall to find out what was up. 
Whitehall obviously was surprised, too, and just as obvi- 
ously was not only puzzled but disturbed. Somebody called 
the French Foreign Ministry at the Quai d’Orsay in Paris. 
The Quai d’Orsay knew nothing about it. and it was plain 
that the official there, when he heard the news, had all he 
could do to retain his diplomatic calm. Within half an hour 
the Quai d'Orsay was in a sort of discreet frenzy, and wor- 
ried frowns began appearing at the U.S. State Department 
in Washington and across the river at the Pentagon. Anxi- 
ous questions were already on their way to Marrakesh, in 
French Morocco, in the hope that somebody there could ex- 
plain the visit, but until the answers came in from there or a 
statement came from 10 Downing Street there was nothing- 
anyone could do except worry. 

|t might be anything. The United States and the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations are building five great airbases in 
French Morocco, airbases which are considered of the 
highest strategic value, for they are the only ones in the 
Western world beyond reach of land forces from which 
bombers could strike at industrial targets in Russia in case 
of war. We have a submarine base at Port Lyautey which 
could be a priceless asset if war should make it necessary 
to protect the shipping lanes across the South Atlantic to 
North Africa and Europe, and which could be a serious 
menace in the wrong hands. To every nation in the 
Western world these installations arc of literally vital im- 
portance. But they are surrounded by risk and uncertainty. 
The Sultan of Morocco, who reigns there with French 
advice and support, is under severe pressure from a political 
party called the Istiqlal, which is widely believed to be 
under strong Communist influence and which makes its 
popular appeal on the demand that Morocco cut itself 
loose from France and become independent. That would 
mean good-'by to those bases. The Sultan is weak. The one 
man who stands firmly between the Istiqlal and its de- 
mands, and who has the force at his command to make his 
position stick, is El Glaoui. The Sultan is the spiritual 
leader of Morocco, but if it came to a question of getting 
up an army the Sultan would probably have trouble raising 
one of the size of a platoon; El Glaoui has 300,000 tough 
fighting men at his personal command whom he can put 
in the field at a signal, and he knows how to use them. But 
why was he paying a call on the British Prime Minister? 

A few months before, in February 1951, El Glaoui had 
made a little trip to Paris. At that time the Sultan had 
caved in under the pressure of the Istiqlal and actually 
demanded independence from France. Rioting flared in 
northern Morocco, in the streets of the Sultan’s capital, 
Rabat, in Casablanca and Fez. The Istiqlal's hate-America 
and hate-France propaganda burst out in full cry. French- 
men and Americans were abused and beaten up. The 
French were helpless. To put down the uproar with French 
troops they would have to strip the defenses of France 
itself, and of General Eisenhower’s NATO command; and 
anyway to use French troops would probably set off full- 
scale civil war in Morocco, which would destroy the use- 
fulness of the bases as surely as independence would. On 
February 23, El Glaoui showed up at Quai d’Orsay and went 
into a long conference. Next day he was back in Marrakesh. 
The day after that 5,000 lean, hard Berber cavalrymen 
rode into Rabat from the south and quietly but pointedly 
surrounded the Sultan’s palace. The sporadic rioting in 


Rabat stopped as though shut off by a faucet. By an odd 
coincidence, the French representatives in Morocco hap- 
pened to drop in to have a little talk with the Sultan. The 
Sultan took one good look out the window and decided 
that maybe he could get along without independence after 
all. He withdrew his demand for it, threw out the Istiqlal 
advisers he had brought into his official family, and the 
crisis was over. The Berber horsemen left Rabat as quietly 
as they had come, and the rioting in the rest of Morocco 
died down of itself in a few days. And now El Glaoui was 
visiting the Prime Minister in London. 

The tension lasted less than an hour, and then exploded 
in relieved laughter. Shortly after El Glaoui left Downing 
Street a press representative of the Prime Minister issued 
a statement. What was up? Nothing. El Glaoui’s golf game 
had been going to pot, and he’d decided it needed some- 
thing. So he Hew up to London to get himself a new set 
of golf clubs, and while he was there he thought he might 
as well drop in on his old friend Winston Churchill. 

This man whose casual moves can cause jitters from 
Moscow to the Potomac is used to being the center of at- 
tention, and it is quite possible that he realized the effect 
his unscheduled visit would have and that he privately 
enjoyed it. It is also possible that he never gave it a thought. 
He is a king, an absolute ruler, and he is used to doing as 
he pleases. Being a shrewd and experienced politician he 
can calculate his moves as well as anybody when he wants 
to, but as often as not he simply doesn’t bother. I was in 
Paris at the time he made that visit to the Quai d’Orsay. 
and after observing the dispatch and effectiveness with 
which he dealt with a very nasty situation. I made up my 
mind that here was a man I would really like to meet. I 
asked some friends in Paris about the chances of my getting 
to see him, preferably in Morocco. A couple of them sug- 
gested that I practice up by trying something easy, like 
getting a free pass to take anything I wanted out of Fort 
Knox. I went to Marrakesh anyway, 150 miles south of 
Casablanca, and when I was settled in a hotel there I got 
out the phone book and looked up the number of His 
Highness the Pasha, which is El Glaoui’s official title. I 
called the number, spoke to a secretary, and received a 
cordial invitation to see Elis Highness that same afternoon. 
I’ve had a harder time getting to see third-assistant secre- 
taries in some embassies. An hour later one of his cars, a 
Bentley, came to pick me up. 

'j'he French have built broad avenues in Marrakesh, 
modern buildings and a large power plant. But a few 
minutes’ drive took us out of the twentieth-century city 
and into the old quarter, which can have changed very 
little since the days when Berber armies rode out under 
Hannibal to batter at the gates of ancient Rome. At my 
side as we rode was Albert Berdugo, the secretary to whom 
I had spoken on the phone. He’s a Sephardic Jew of about 
40, and one of El Glaoui’s closest companions. 

“His Highness is pleased to see you because you took the 
trouble to come here,” Berdugo explained. “He sees very 
few Americans. The last, as I remember, came in a group. 
There was a Mr. Lodge, a Mr. Russell, a Mr. Ferguson.” 
Fie tried to remember other names, but couldn’t. 

I remembered that a party of United States senators and 
congressmen had visited North Africa shortly after the war. 
1 told Berdugo I’d heard of them. 

The Bentley negotiated two or three paint-scraping turns 
in the musty street, and we drew' up before massive carved 
wooden doors in a high stone wall. 

Inside, sunlight filtered through [Continued on page 50] 
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O'REILLY AND THE 
FLYING DUTCHMAN 

The Dutchman was one of the best skippers that ever left the 
mouth of the Humber, but he ran his traveler on the Bear Island 
rocks. He’d be there yet if Latimer O’Reilly hadn’t hated him so 


BY ALAN BURGESS 

Illustrated by Harold Von Schmidt 


S tanding upon Grimsby’s quayside at a point 
roughly opposite the bridge ol the trawler 
Powderhall Filly, Latimer O’Reilly began to in- 
sult the captain with all the eloquence of his 
poetic Irish soul. 

“Come down here, you fish-hearted son of a 
poxy Dutch whore. Come ashore oil that creakin' 
coffin of a fish box. you slant-eyed miscarriage ol 
a dogfish, and I'll clout the flamin' bejesus out of 
ye ” 

In the charthouse Captain Jan Moen, known 
because of his Dutch derivation as the Flying 
Dutchman, who loved his trawler the Powderhall 
Filly more than anything else in the whole wide 
world, scribbled the final entry in the logbook. 
He tucked his thick navy-blue jersey firmly into 
his trousers, pulled his wide belt a notch tighter, 
spat on his hands and lumbered down the gang- 


plank to deal with belligerent Latimer O’Reilly. 

He hit him with a right cross that closed up 
one blue Irish eye. He swung a left hook that 
knocked loose a front tooth in the whimsical 
Irish mouth. He jarred a left jab against the 
acquiline Irish nose that started the blood flow- 
ing, and completed the wreckage ol a promising 
Irish lightweight with a bearlike swing that 
tipped Latimer out to the world over a pile of 
empty fish boxes. 

The bosun, who had watched the encounter 
from the bridge, shook his head sadly and went 
back into the charthouse to check the time with 
the chronometer. Three minutes and twelve 
seconds. About average. In all the years that this 
had been going on. Latimer had never lasted 
more than four minutes. 

The Flying Dutchman, one of the best trawler 
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Inch by inch, in the face of the howling gale, the first man was drawn to safety. 


skippers that ever left the mouth of the Humber, was a 
squat, boxer-nosed heavyweight whose face looked as if it 
had been sideswiped by a swinging boom. Most seamen 
who had ever shipped under him agreed that a swing back 
of the same boom into the same quarter would have done 
a power of good. 

The feud between him and Latimer O’Reilly is still 
talked about wherever trawlermen gather. The fact that 
after every trip Latimer O’Reilly walked off the Powderhall 
Filly and bellowed a challenge to the Flying Dutchman was 
only part of the affair; the fact that Latimer was inevitably 
left sprawled among the empty fish boxes did nothing to 


soften or settle the enmity between them. In fact, it seemed 
almost that Latimer O’Reilly signed on again at the be- 
ginning of every voyage with anticipation rather than re- 
gret. He just couldn’t seem to get the idea out of his ginger 
Irish skull that one day the positions might somehow be 
reversed. 

Of course the fact that they were both trawlermen had 
much to do with it. Trawlermen are as tough a breed of 
fishermen as any in the world. Full-gutted as dogfish, hard 
as lignum vitae they breed in Grimsby and Hull, Aberdeen, 
Belfast, and half a dozen British ports; they breed in Ant- 
werp and Copenhagen, Oslo. Hamburg, Rotterdam and lx 
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Havre; in all the European countries which push a rockv 
shore into the gray Atlantic. They are the men who fish 
with the most diabolically efficient instrument ever invented 
—the bottom trawl. They bring home a great yield of white 
fish: hake and cod. haddock and bream, heaping a million 
tons a year on to the tables of Europe. They are a race apart, 
and must not be confused with ordinary sailors who work 
watches, eat three meals a day, whore and drink and wear 
white shirts in port. 

The feud between the Flying Dutchman and Latimer 
O’Reilly started ’way back in the 30’s. The redheaded Irish- 
man floated into Grimsby from the green wilderness of 


County Galway, and tried to sign aboard the Powderhall 
Filly. 

“So you think you could make a trawlerhand, do you?” 
said the Flying Dutchman with all the venom of his rattle- 
snake nature. 

“Sure an’ all I could,” said Latimer. 

The Dutchman spat in the general direction of Galway. 
“You’ll last no more than one voyage, and then you’ll go 
crawling back to Ireland to look after the pigs.” 

“We’ll find that out after you sign me on,” said Latimer. 

He was signed on. That voyage they left Grimsby in half 
a gale and by the time the [Continued on page 58] 
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Illustrated by Stan Galli 


The Cave Tigers 
Of Hong Kong 


The idea teas to follow a tiger into a cave and back 
him up against a wall. And it ivasn’t considered 
polite to shoot before he started coming your way 


BY FRED MEYER SCHRODER AS TOLD TO ROBERT EASTON 


to Hone Kong from the islands where I had been 


I liad come 

prospecting for hardwood for the Manila Lumber Company. I had 
crossed Borneo and seen the pygmy buffalo and the wild boar w’ith 
the foot-long tusks, shot the timarau of Mindoro and generally under- 
gone experiences qualifying me, in my own mind, to look upon Hong 
Kong as pretty tame. I’d no more idea of finding adventure among 
those ladylike Britishers than you would have of meeting a tiger in 
northern New Jersey while on a visit to New York. 

At first I thought they were joking. I was staying at the British Club— 
there being no such thing as an American club in those days— and over 
a brandy and soda after dinner the conversation got around as usual 
to cricket, then to polo, and finally to hunting. 

“It’s very simple,” said a little Scotsman who had so much of the 
old-country mush in his mouth I could barely understand him. “You’ve 
got the tiger cornered in the cave. He wants to get out. You’re in his 
way. If you’ll be so polite as to lie down, he will jump over you.” 

I’d shot the Indian tiger, the plains tiger of southwest China, the 
tiger of the Imperial Forest outside Peking— he was introduced there 
and protected by Kublai Khan— and I had heard about the Siberian 
tiger, largest and meanest of the lot. But this was the first time 
anybody had tried to tell me about shooting [ Continued on page 53] 
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A True Book-Length Feature 

"I SHALL FIND A 
WAY OR MAKE ONE" 


The North Pole was the biggest prize in 300 years of exploring. 
Robert E. Peary's attainment of it was the triumphant climax of twenty 
years of struggle— and turned out to be the bitterest experience of his life 

BY ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


Illustrated 

O n April 6, 1909, Robert E. Peary stood 
at the mathematical point on the earth’s 
surface where north and south, east and 
west blend into one. For more than two dec- 
ades he had fought to reach that spot. Year 
after year when he said good-by to his wife 
and children, the thought was in his mind 
that he might never see them again. Hunger, 
searing cold, punishment of mind and body to 
uttermost human endurance awaited him in 
the unknown desolation of snow and ice. Yet 
an almost fanatical dedication to the service 
of an idea, drove him on. 


by Tom Lovell 

During his worst moments of depression, he 
never thought of giving up. When he lay in 
Greely’s abandoned camp at Fort Conger, 
suffering the agonies of the damned from 
frozen feet, facing the ruin of all his hopes, 
he wrote on the cabin wall his guiding motto— 
a line from Seneca: “Inveniam viam aut 
faciam.” “I shall find a way or make one.” 

No explorer since Christopher Columbus 
has clung so tenaciously to an ideal, or suffered 
so much because of it, as Robert E. Peary. 
On that April day in 1909 at the top of the 
world, he wrote in his diary: “The Pole at 


Peary and Henson pushed on rapidly, sleeping only three or four hours between marches. 
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last. The prize ol three centuries. My dream and goal lor 
twenty years. Mine at last! I cannot bring myself to realize 
it. It seems so simple and commonplace.” 

After thirty hours at the Pole for sun observations, he 
started back. Fortune and superb planning favored him 
Fifteen days later, on April 22. he stood on land again 
and the next day reached his base camp at Cape Columbia. 
Forty-eight hours of sleep, then on to the Roosevelt, frozen 
in the pack 90 miles away. With “the Pole on board,” the 
ship steamed southward to what every man expected would 
be deserved acclaim for a job well done. 

But at the first village on the Greenland coast they heard 
disturbing news. The Eskimos told them that Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, whom Peary knew was in the Arctic, had re- 
turned early in the spring and said he had gone far north. 
But the natives shook their heads: “That is not true. He 
lied. Two of our tribe were with him.” 

At Etah the report was confirmed. Peary, and others of 
his party, talked with Itukishoo and Apilah. Cook’s Eskimo 
companions. They stoutly maintained that they had been 
only two marches out on the sea ice, and not beyond sight 
of land. Although he never expected to need them. Peary- 
obtained their signed statements. He examined, also, one 
of the two light sledges Cook had used. Obviously, it had 
not traveled over much rough sea ice. 

When the Roosevelt reached Indian Harbor, Labrador, 
and was in touch with the world, Peary heard that a cable- 
gram from Lerwick in the Shetland Islands stated that Dr. 
Cook had reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908, and 


was then en route to Copenhagen on the little Danish 
steamer, Hans Egele. Knowing the facts, it seemed in- 
credible that Cook dared make such a claim. Peary and 
none of his men could believe that Cook’s tale would be 
accepted by the world at lace value. Peary wired the United 
Press: "Cook's story should not be taken too seriously. Two 
Eskimos who accompanied him say he went no distance 
north and not out of sight of land. Other tribesmen cor- 
roborate.” 

On the Roosevelt indignation mounted. Peary composed 
another telegram for the New York Times which he 
brought to the wardroom where the men were sitting. “Is 
it too strong?” he asked. “No, no,” they shouted. Then 
Borup remarked, “Why don’t you say he has handed the 
public a gold brick? That’s what he’s done.” 

MacMillian writes of this: “He [Peary] called me to his 
room and asked: ‘What is a synonym for gold brick?’ ‘I 
don’t know,’ I replied. ‘As far as I know there is no word 
just like it in the English language.’ 

“ ‘It is an ugly word’ he added. T don’t like to use it. 
Let’s think it over for awhile.’ 

“ ‘We did and failed and so he wrote the radiogram, 
which hurt him more than it did Cook.’ ” 

These cables heralded the greatest and most enduring 
hoax ever perpetrated on the world by one man. It sad- 
dened the life of a heroic American, prevented the Stars 
and Stripes from flying first at the South Pole, and made 
debunking of explorers a favorite pastime for a genera- 
tion. The Cook-Peary controversy was the most bitter and 



Dr. Frederick A. Cook who claimed discovery of the Pole. The Roosevelt, Peary’s ship, in the Arctic. 



Aboard the Roosevelt: Peary on his successful voyage, and with Teddy Roosevelt, who wished him Godspeed. 
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virulent non-political argument ever 
known in America. It developed into a 
veritable orgy of public and private 
disputations that reached the bounds 
of hysteria. 

The most influential newspapers in 
the land sided either with Cook or 
Peary as definitely as in any political 
campaign. The question was argued 
in country stores, in city clubs, in the 
Halls of Congress and in private 
homes. It caused divorces, broken 
friendships and disruption of families. 
And now, forty-three years after the 
two men came out of the Arctic, the 
controversy has been revived by the 
posthumous publication of a book bv 
Frederick A. Cook, Return From the 
Pole. 

1 1 is incredible how the thing lasts. 
Tempers still flare at the mere men- 
tion of Cook vs. Peary. Only a short 
time ago, while speaking at a dinner 
given to the former presidents of the 
Explorer’s Club in New York City, 
a guest leaped to his feet and de- 
nounced me in violent language for 
“defaming” Cook's character— and this 
after Cook had served a term in 
Leavenworth penitentiary for using 
the mails to defraud investors in an 
oil scandal! Doubtless a psychologist 
can explain why the most vehement 
partisans were usually persons with- 
out the slightest knowledge of ex- 
ploration or Arctic conditions. As an 
example, the late George Kennan, a 
veteran sledger, published an article in 
the Outlook showing that Cook could 
not possibly have carried food for 
three men and the dogs for eighty-two 
days on two sledges. It was immedi- 
ately answered by a woman of no ex- 
perience in ice travel who proved 
conclusively, to her own satisfaction 
at least, how simple it really was. 

When Cook’s claim was discredited 
by every reputable geographic society 
at home and abroad, it seemed only to 
add fuel to the blazing fire. The news- 
papers that espoused Cook either 
would not publish such news at all, 
or tucked it in an obscure corner in- 
side the least-read portion. The pop- 
ulace knew little about what sort of 
records an explorer was supposed to 
keep and cared less. They had taken 
their position and to hell with the 
facts. The controversy had reached 
the point of unreasoning mass hys- 
teria. 

After four decades, it is interesting 
to analyze the reasons for this extra- 
ordinary public attitude. They are not 
obscure. For three hundred years, the 
North Pole had been the greatest 
prize for [Continued on page 881 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 



RELUCTANT RECORD BREAKER 


11 ank Luisetti, who was Mr. Basketball when he starred for Stanford. 
11 scored 50 points in one game even though he had to be prodded 
into shooting. 

What’s more, he did it in an era when it was uncommon for a 
whole team, let alone one man, to score 50 points. The sport had not 
yet gone basket craze 1 when Stanford met Duquesne at Cleveland in 
January 1938. 

It teas Luisctti's senior year, the season after the 6-3 wonder had 
first come out of California to show the rest of the country how easy 
it was to sink the ball with one hand. 

The night before the Duquesne game, Stanford had been upset by 
Temple. It was the first defeat for Luisetti and his teammates in two 
years of touring the East, and naturally they were determined to make 
up for it. 

They did. They walloped Duquesne, 92-27, and Luisetti broke the 
national single-game scoring record, which up to then had been 11 points. 

A 50-point performance was breath-taking enough, but the total could 
have been higher. After running up 35 points in the first half. Luisetti 
balked when the rest of the team began to feed him so he could break the 
record. He stubbornly took only the shots he normally would have 
taken. Thus he was “held” to 15 points in the second half. 

The Dukes were up against an opponent that was not only more 
experienced but much taller and also more familiar with the rule 
calling for elimination of the center jump. This had just gone into 
effect and for most teams it was something new. But Pacific Coast 
colleges had experimented with it the year before. 

The poised, powerful Stanford team swept Duquesne into hopeless 
confusion. Luisetti was in rare form, clicking with his one-handers. It 
got so that Luisetti, playing up front in an aggressive zone defense, would 
score a goal, intercept a pass immediately and score again. It was 44-3 
at the half. —Bill Roeder 
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Q&P 

THE BEST PISTOL 
SHOT IN THE WORLD 

An American Army sergeant named Joe 
Benner holds the world record for rapid-fire 
pistol shooting, icon the Olympics free-pistol 
match, and came within a tenth of a second of 
being the first man ever to win the silhouette 
match as well. The things he can do with a 
handgun would make Wyatt Ear p's eyes pop 

BY LUCIAN CARY 


W e have more fine pistol shots in the United States 
than any other country in the world. If we 
haven’t proved it beyond doubt, that’s only be- 
cause so few of our best men have the guns and the 
practice necessary for shooting the international 
matches that are so different from ours. Just the same, 
our pistol shooters put up three new 7 world records in 
the world championships of the International Shoot- 
ing Union at Oslo last July. And at the Olympics a 
couple of -weeks later, Joe Benner won the free-pistol 
match. 

I'he first world record at Oslo went to our four-man 
team— Bill McMillan. Harry Reeves, Walter Devine 
and Joe Benner— in the silhouette rapid-fire match. 
Benner broke the world individual record in this match 
by 2 points. In the center-fire pistol match our team— 
Harry Reeves, Walter Walsh, Joe Benner, and Bill 
McMillan— shot a score 70 points higher than that of 
the Swedish team that took second. Benner topped it 
off by taking third place in the free-pistol match. 

In winning the free-pistol match in tire Olympics, 
Benner became the first citizen of the United States to 
win it since Karl Frederick of the Manhattan Rille and 
Revolver Association won it in 1920. 

For the record Joe Benner is Huelet L. Benner, a 
technical sergeant with a tank outfit attached to the 
Thirty-third Infantry Division in Panama. He’s 34, 
weighs just over 220 pounds, speaks with a southern 
drawl, and is the best all-round pistol shot in the world. 

This is not just my notion. It is the European opin- 
ion as well. Remy Hausermann, of Zurich, who has 
followred international [Continued on page 55] 


Joe Benner, shooting his Hannuerli free-pistol at the 
Olympics. We once considered such handguns foolish. 


Benner (center) gets an Olympic gold medal for winning 
the free-pistol match— first American to win it in 32 years. 


Takacs of Hungary, shooting a Walther pistol fitted with 
special weights and grips, won Olympic silhouette match. 
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Photographs by Sid Latham 




Inside the shooting shed at the free-pistol match. Most weapons encased a shooter’s hand as if it were in a wooden glove. 


Silhouette targets, electrically operated to turn swiftly. We need a similar setup to practice this exacting shooting. 
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■Toe M unroe 



BY ELLIS R A W \ S L F. Y 
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A patch of uncut white hurley stands in the middle of a harvested area on Julius Sturm’s Ohio River Valley tobacco farm. 


Harvested tobacco is impaled on pointed carrying stake, 


Julius and his wife load a wagon with staked bundles. 


Cheesecloth covering protects tobacco from disease. 


Burley tobacco is a botanical freak that brings farmers like Julius 
Sturm the highest per-acre crop in the country. What with the baby- 
ing and the backaches involved , Sturm earns every penny he makes 


I f it were not for the cigarette, a man named Julius Sturm 
might have real trouble in making a living for himself 
and his family. 

Making a living is hard enough for tobacco farmer Sturm 
even with cigarettes going up in smoke as never before— 
421 billions of them in the United States in 1951. or 128 
packs per capita. Sturm works fifty-four acres of hillside 
along Sink Creek near the little Ohio River village of 


Higginsport. Ohio, 45 miles east of Cincinnati. He has 
hardly enough level ground for a radish bed. 

It’s so .hilly that 35-year-old Sturm couldn't use a tractor 
even if he could afford one. His plowing is done behind a 
mule, and his cultivating, too— except most of it has to 
be done with a hand hoe. Burley is a fussy crop. 

Sturm’s farm is an old one, with a long hurley tradition. 
In fact, it’s part of the old Ellis [Continued on page 62] 
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Tunney -Dempsey, 1926— Kearns blamed marriage. 

% 

they never put the skids under Doc 



Dempsey Gibbons, 1923— (he opposition went broke. 



M axim-Robinson, 1952— this break was unfinagled. 


While Doc Kearns lias managing Dempsey, he 
went through $4,000,000 and put four banks out 
of business. Today, at 70. he’s got a boy named 
Joey Maxim, and he’s slott ed down to a mere lope 

by Charles Samuels 


M any an old cocker ol a boxing Ian must have been startled 
recently to learn that Jack "Doc” Kearns was back in the 
money again, this time as manager of Joey Maxim, the world light- 
heavyweight champion. 

Kearns, ol course, had managed Jack Dempsey and Mickey 
Walker into $12,900,000 back in the Golden Twenties. But Doc 
also had been out of the big-dollar action for so long it was difficult 
for most people to think of him in anything but the past tense. 

A fast-buck man— coming or going— Doc had swiftly blown every 
quarter of the $4,000,000 he’d made for himself with Dempsey and 
Walker. 

After Walker quit fighting, the whammy was on Kearns like 
a tattoo. Even after he latched onto Maxim and jockeyed him into 
his title, the fight mob just shrugged. They didn’t think much of 
Joey. They called him a second-rater on a bicycle. Only with last 
summer’s Maxim-Sugar Ray Robinson bout did the Jacobs Beach 
mob concede Kearns was back at last in the big chips and once 
again weirdly lucky. 

During the first dozen rounds of that Yankee Stadium fight, as 
you’ll retail. Sugar Ray kept punching the sawdust out of Doc’s 
champ. Then suddenly Robinson collapsed from the heat (104° 
under the ring lights) and couldn’t come up for the 14th round. 
Maxim was declared the winner— and still champion— on the most 
technical knockout anyone could remember. 

For that fantastic bout, each fighter was paid $100,224 plus 
$20,000 of the theater-TV rights. 

The next day when Doc Kearns lifted the check with the six big 
numbers on it, he refused to allocate any of the credit to mother 
nature, lady lin k or even Maxim. 
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Jack Doc Kearns and Joey Maxim, his newest tiger. Kearns has erown 
considerate with age. Of Maxim he says, “He’s the best bum of the lot.” 
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“Next time I’ll knock out Robinson even quicker," he 
told reporters, “and I’d like to take on that Walcott, or 
Marciano. I’ll fight anybody in the world.” 

In his Nexu Yorker story on the fight, A. J. Liebling 
pointed out that other fight managers usually say we when 
boasting “but Kearns did not even allow his fighter a share 
in the pronoun.” 

And not too long afterward dark doubts were cast on 
Doc's sincerity in challenging the world (with some trifling 
assistance from Maxim) when both English and New York 
boxing authorities suspended Kearns and Joey for their 
failure to meet Randy Turpin in London. The National 
Boxing Association, which controls boxing in most of the 
other states, also ordered Maxim to fight “within sixtv 
clays” Archie Moore, whom Joey had long been dodging. 

Kearns seemed unworried. He said, at the time, “I got the 
champion, ain’t I?” 

Glib, brassy, sassy Jack Kearns was born John Leo Mc- 
Kernon in Oakland, California, on August 17, 1882. He 
wasted practically no time at all going to school and got 
his real education as a social-studies scholar in San Fran- 
cisco’s Barbary Coast saloons where rolling visitors, whoring 
and the shanghaiing of sailors were among the more popu- 
lar occupations. 

Though small. Doc quickly established himself as the 
most aggressive barroom brawler in the Barbary Coast’s 
gay, young, spittoon-heaving, broken-bottle-slashing set. 

At 17, Kearns entered the ring, but quit because he was 
knocked out so often. His chief distinction as a pugilist was 
being kayoecl in two rounds by Honey Mellody, who later 
became the welter champ. 

For a man who has spent almost his whole life in a state 
of self-adoration. Doc is startlingly modest about his ring 
record. “I was always a poor judge of distance in a fight,” 
he says, “and I never knew' how long I was going to last or 
how far 1 was going to fall.” 

After hanging up the gloves, Doc tried managing other 
fighters, but with little success at first. Once he became so 
desperate that he signed up a 250-pound wrestler and got 
a lot of publicity for his grappler by calling him “Mystery 
Man” and keeping him in secret training. 

Jack Curley, manager of Joe Stecher, was so intrigued by 
the stories about “Mystery Man” that he let Doc Kearns 
fast-talk him into matching his titleholder with the novice. 

The match was hastily canceled after a reporter sneaked 


into the gym where “Mystery Man” was furtively getting 
into shape, and described him as a stumblebum so clumsy 
he’d stepped into his own water bucket and fallen out of 
the training ring. 

“There are some things,” Curley reproachfully told 
Kearns, “the public won’t stand for— even in wrestling.” 

Kearns stuck to fighters after that. Other fight managers 
like to say that Doc w'as born with a chisel in his hand and 
a lie on the tip of his tongue. But it was probably his 
rugged early years when he had only palookas to handle 
that sharpened his wits, perfected his natural gift for 
finagling and fight fixing and taught him the advantages 
of yelling, “We wuz robbed!” before the opposition had a 
chance to open its big mouth. 

It wasn’t until 1916 that Doc came within whistling dis- 
tance of a fortune. That year, while touring Australia with 
a stable of American fighters, he signed up Les Darcey, who 
was being acclaimed as Australia’s greatest* scrapper since 
Bob Fitzsimmons, to fight under his management. 

Darcey had captured worldwide attention by knocking 
out Eddie McGoorty, Jimmy Glabby, George Chip and 
other top-ranking American middleweights of the day. 

But Australia was then in World War I and a good many 
of its citizens thought Les should start doing some fighting 
for the Aussie Army. Doc had to drop bribes here and there 
and use till of his skullduggery to smuggle Darcey out on a 
ship, and sailed home himself on the next boat out. 

On arriving back in the States he was shocked to learn 
that some utter stranger had met his Australian wonder 
boy at the dock, signed him up and spirited him away. Doc 
always blamed Tex Rickard for the Darcey larceny, though 
the king of sports promoters denied the charge, saying, “Ii 
must have been two other thieves what done it.” 

Kearns, himself a very honest-looking man with twinkling 
blue eyes, rosy cheeks and jug-handle ears, salved his 
wounded feeling by spending all his Australian earnings 
on expensive French perfumes and a dazzling wardrobe of 
rainbow-colored suits and pink silk shirts. He doused him- 
self so liberally with the imported scents that he was nick- 
named “Perfumery Jack.” The better-known "Doc” label 
was tagged on early in his managerial career as a result of 
his habit of carrying around a black bag containing lini- 
ments and other medications for Iris susceptible fighters. 

Though Darcey died of fever in Memphis before lie had 
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a chance to fight here, Kearns did not forgive Rickard. 

Early in 191 7 Kearns discovered fack Dempsey, which was 
like Daniel Boone finding his rifle. Dempsey, 21, and very 
small for a heavyweight, was fast and ferocious? Without 
ever seeing Dempsey, Doc figured he must be very hot when 
lie heard that Jack had knocked out Joe Bonds, a very good 
boy Kearns had once managed. 

Dempsey was in Salt Lake City and wondering where his 
next meal was coming from when he got the letter from 
Doc inviting him to San Francisco. Enclosed was a railway 
ticket and $5 to pay for meals on the trip to the Coast. 

"It was the five bucks that bowled me over,” says Demp- 
sey. "I'd never had enough money to eat in a train diner.” 

Doc put up his new scrapper in a room in his mother’s 
Oakland home. Mrs. Kearns, a motherly soul and a first-rate 
took, treated jack like another son. Dempsey had never had 
much of a home life as a boy. He’d been a road kid, then a 
hobo fighter working mostly for small purses in western 
mining camps and riding the rods between dates. Even 
today, Dempsey remembers his months in the Kearns house- 
hold as the happiest time of his whole life. 

The first fight Doc got Dempsey was with Willie Meehan, 
an amazingly elusive roly-poly heavyweight who, incident- 
ally, was the one man the Manassa Mauler was never able 
to knock out. But he outpointed Fat Willie in that first 
bout and as Doc walked back to the dressing room with 
Dempsey, he told him, "Boy, you got it! You’re gonna be 
the next world heavyweight champion.” 

Doc wasn’t kidding. He really believed that, after seeing 
Dempsey in action only once, and it wasn’t long before he 
had Jack believing he could take any fighter alive. 

Fed three meals a day and Doc’s encouragement, Demp- 
sey tore into the available talent like a tornado, beating 
among others Carl Morris and Gunboat Smith, two of the 
leading contenders for Jess Willard’s heavyweight title. 

The two Jacks were together less than six months when 
Doc took Dempsey east, in search of the big money. Doc ex- 
ploded on Chicago with an extraordinary announcement in 
the newspapers: “I have $10,000 to bet at even money that 
my fighter, Jack Dempsey, can lick any two heavyweights 
alive, fighting them one after another, on the same night!” 

Dempsey had agreed to do all the fighting and let Kearns 
do till the talking, but that proposition stunned him. 

"I will fight any two men on the same night,” he said, 
"but where can you get money like that to bet?” 

Kearns winked, and threw ti jubilant punch at him. 
"We’re crashing the headlines, ain't we? That one will get 
us a fight quick.” 

The fight it got was with Homer Smith, no slouch, at 
Racine. Dempsey knocked out Homer in the first round. 
This quick win brought a wire from Good Time Charlie 
Murray, the Buffalo promoter, asking if Jack would meet 
Carl Morris, the Sapulpa [Oklahoma] Giant at his club dur- 
ing the following week. 

Dempsey, of course, already had outpointed Morris, who 
weighed 238 pounds and had a reputation for being the 
foulest fighter of all time. When Good Time Charlie, a 
great humanitarian, got his first look at Dempsey, who 
then weighed 170 with rocks in his pocket, he wanted to 
call off the fight. Instead he instructed the referee to stop 
the bout "the minute Dempsey looks like he’s in trouble. 
1 never had a fighter killed in my club, and don’t want it 
lo happen now.” 

When Doc Kearns heard about this his indignation knew 
no bounds. He told Murray, "Carl Morris only thinks lie’s 
the world’s dirtiest lighter. I'll out-foul and out-gouge that 


big yellow-belly the minute 1 .get him in the ring with 
Dempsey!” 

Fhe bout did turn out to be the dirtiest and crudest in 
years, featuring eye-thumbing, biting, kicking, corkscrew 
punches and groin-kneeing by both men. Carl Morris was 
a battered, bleeding, blubbering hulk by the 6th round 
when he was disqualified for butting and other ungentle- 
manly tactics. Morris was never much good after that and 
was kayoed in one round by Dempsey when they met again 
later in the year at New Orleans. 

The much smaller Dempsey was apparently hurt not at 
all. Ten days after that brutal gouging and kicking contest, 
he was in Fort Sheridan to knock out Jim Flynn, the cele- 
brated Pueblo [Colorado] fireman, in one round. Eleven 
days after that he put away K. O. Bill Brennan in six at 
Milwaukee and followed up with one-round kayos of Bull 
Sadee at Memphis and Tom Riley at Joplin. 

By that time, Kearns was revealing himself to be the 
biggest holler guy in the business, and the smartest. With 
the fighter of his dreams under his wing, he kept putting 
the country’s sportswriters on the spot by asking them to 
suggest new opponents for Jack the Giant Killer. As ama- 
teur matchmakers they naturally had to publicize the fights 
they’d had a hand in arranging. 

Dempsey was learning what traveling first class, living in 
luxurious hotels and having pockets stuffed with sawbucks 
was like, but he kept his head and his killer’s heart. All 
Kearns needed to do was throw him into the ring with 
anyone who could draw' a decent gate. But he never passed 
up a chance to get into the act himself. When a sportswriter 
asked him how Dempsey had acquired the ability to knock 
out such big bruisers with either hand. Doc told him, “Jack 
always had that pulverizing right but his left was practically 
useless when I first got him. So I strapped his right arm to 
his side and made him fight his sparring partners just with 
his left. He had to develop a great left or get killed.” 

That story was printed and reprinted for years and kept 
appearing even after Dempsey revealed that it was pure 
fiction in his autobiography. Jack said Doc Kearns was a 
superb dollar-getter who had never given him a word of 
fighting advice except "Pull your socks up now and knock 
this big bum out!” 

That year only Billy Miske and Fat Willie Meehan 
managed to go the route with Dempsey. Meehan surprised 
everyone by outpointing Jack in a four-rounder in San 
Francisco, but no sportswriter believed he could stay ten 
or fifteen rounds with the giant-killer. 

Meanwhile Doc Kearns never stopped screaming for a 
title shot. He kept denouncing Jess Willard as "a big coward 
who is afraid to meet Dempsey and me in the ring.” 

Willard was the greatest lover of peace ever to hold the 
heavyweight championship. He’d defended his crown only 
once since winning it three years before from Jack Johnson. 

But one day Tex Rickard announced that Jess had 
agreed to meet anyone he. Rickard, selected as an oppon- 
ent. Despite Dempsey’s spectacular string of knockouts, 
most experts seemed to think that Fred Fulton, the Min- 
nesota Plasterer, was best equipped to fight Willard. They 
thought Dempsey was too small. 

Fulton was only a half-inch shorter than Jess, with an 81- 
inch stretch and what Damon Runyon described as “the 
only left-hand uppercut I ever saw.” The Plasterer was 
also so careful with his money that Jimmy Collins said. 
"There are times when I fear his heart is going to swell up 
to the size of a pea.” 

While waiting around for [ Continued on page 70] 
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THE AVENGERS^BLOOD 


BY DANIEL P. MANNIX 



Unless there’s a trail to follow, Lew’s 
hounds rest their noses in the kennel. 



The state of Pennsylvania often uses Proudfoot and his dogs. Here, he re- 
ports to Reading state police. It could be a lost child, or a murderer. 
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Lew Proudfoot is certain of only one thing when he takes a job — that his 
bloodhounds trill track down the fugitive. Judging from past experience, 
however, it’s a pretty good bet that there’ll be violence when they do 


S hortly after dawn one morning, a black automobile 
bumped over a rutted road that led through the Welsh 
Mountains near Elverson, Pennsylvania. It stopped in 
front of an old Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse where lives 
Lewis Proudfoot, world-famous bloodhound handler. Two 
harcl-faced men climbed out of the car and entered the 
farmhouse! Lew and his wife, Rose Proudfoot, were eating 
breakfast. One of the men snapped, “How many hounds 
have you got ready for service?” 

“Eight— no, I got seven. Lady just had a litter of pups,” 
said Lew wonderingly. 

The men started firing questions at him. Lew answered 
the questions patiently. He explained that he had been 
handling bloodhounds professionally for thirty-four years. 
He had worked with the Local police, the state police, and 
with federal agencies in Washington. His dogs had tracked 
down escaped convicts, kidnapers, dope smugglers and 
hank robbers. He had also trained attack dogs used by the 
Army during the war and guard dogs for private concerns. 
Then Lew remarked, “Now, suppose I ask you some ques- 
tions.” 

One of the men pulled out a roll of bills and counted 
$1,000 into Lew’s hand. “Does that answer your questions?” 
“It sure does,” said Lew. “Let’s go.” 

The men drove Lew and his dogs to the Pennsylvania 
Station' in Philadelphia. There they took the Silver Meteor 
to Miami. One compartment had been reserved for Lew 
and another for the dogs. In Miami, a magnificent limousine 
was waiting for them. They were whisked to an airfield 
where a private plane stood ready on the runway. Not 
until the plane was in the air was Lew told his destination. 

Lew had been hired by Rafael Trujillo, president of the 
Dominican Republic, to help break up a revolution that 
had already cost over 4,000 lives. Two days before, Domini- 


can soldiers had found some revolutionists hiding in a 
native village some 60 miles from the Haitian border. The 
men had escaped into the jungle. There was no way of 
tracking the fugitives except by bloodhounds. Through the 
speed of modern transportation, President Trujillo had 
been able to send for Lew Proudfoot and have him and his 
dogs on the spot before- the trail grew too old for tracking. 
Lew still doesn’t know how the Dominican government 
got his name. 

As soon as the plane landed, Lew was met by a Dominican 
Army officer with a company of soldiers. “You must put the 
dogs on the trail immediately,” he announced. Lew in- 
sisted that the hounds have a few hours’ rest and some 
water. Then he selected two of his best dogs, Duke and 
To jo. Leaving the rest of the hounds at the plane, he 
started off with the officer and his men for the native 
village. 

"1 was going to take the dogs into the village and put 
them on the trail at the house where the fugitives had been 
sleeping,” Lew explains. “But the officer didn’t want that. 
If the villagers see the dogs, they’ll know what we’re 
doing,’ he explained. ‘They may send a runner ahead to 
warn the men.’ So I told him to send some soldiers into 
the village and get the men’s bedclothes. When they came 
back with the blankets, 1 gave the dogs the men’s scent. 
Then we made a big circle around the village through 
the jungle, walking slow and letting the dogs go first. When 
we crossed the men’s trail, the hounds began to whine. I 
said, ‘Get ’em, boys’, and we were off.” 

The trail was nearly three days old but damp jungles 
hold scent. The undergrowth was terrible. In places, the 
dogs were almost crawling on their bellies under the thorn 
thickets. Lew had to stay with them. After a few miles both 
dogs were covered with blood from [Continued on page. 76] 




After 34 years handling hounds, At the sight of the car the dogs know pretty soon there will be a scent to work 

Lew is known internationally. on. They’ve been toted the world over, even shot at, but trailing keeps them happy. 
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THE CASE OF 


THE MURDEROUS 
MR. MUDGETT 


After Detective Frank Geyer first talked to the mysterious little 
man in black, he wondered why the man had told him a foolish lie. 
Before Geyer was through, he’d found out a lot more than that 

BY ALAN H Y N » 

Illustrated by Bruce Bomberger 


ack in the 90's the Philadelphia Police 
Department had a detective named Frank 
Geyer— Franklyn P. Geyer— a plain-looking 
little man with the kind of face yon would 
see in a crowd. Geyer laid no claim to 
being a mental giant, sometimes having to 
walk around a thing two or three times to 
satisfy himself as to just w'hat it w r as. But he 
did have a quality that was, by its application 
to one particular murder enigma, to place 
him right up there with the best detectives 
in modern criminal annals. That quality was 
persistence. When Geyer was put on a case, he 
stuck with it. 

On a sunny morning in December 1894, 
Detective Geyer ambled into a gloomy, 
sparsely furnished brick house on Callowhill 
Street, in a middle-class residential district, 
to have a look at a body. The body was that 


of an inventor named Perry, and Perry had 
apparently been killed by a chemical explo- 
sion in a laboratory on the second floor rear. 
Flis face had been burned beyond recogni- 
tion. In the far end of the room a glass beaker 
had been cracked, apparently from the force 
of the blast. 

Perry had occupied the house by himself 
and his body had been discovered by a neigh- 
borhood man who, fancying himself an in- 
ventor, had called on Perry for advice. Pern 
seemed to have been dead for at least two 
weeks. Geyer, wanting to fix the date of death 
as a matter of routine, began to canvass the 
neighborhood to determine when the explo- 
sion had been heard. Nobody had heard any 
explosion. That, thought Geyer, was strange. 

Perry, a tall, thin, hawk-faced man in his 
middle thirties had, [Continued on page 80] 



Holmes would gallantly invite the girls into his soundproof office. 
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V. S . Sava! Academy Museum ■ 


In 1711, the British built the warship Princess Royal, 90 guns, from this intricate model. There were no blueprints then. 


Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 

The yawl Ayesha, launched in 1932 for the Bermuda race. Even at 1/24 original size, her engines, pumps and stove work. 




THE SHIPS THAT 
NEVER GET WET 

BY JAY WILLI A M S 

Photographs for TRUE by David Eisendrath 
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Marine Museum, City of New York ' 


The S.S. Josephine, fn-i passenger steamboat to run between New Orleans and New York, worked in silver and gold. 



U. S. Naval Academy Museum 


The New Bedford whaler Niger. Winch hoisted anchor or whales. The model has seven completely fitted whaleboats. 


To the men who make scale-model ships there ha j never been anything 
more beautiful than a good one — except, perhaps, its seagoing original 


T here are some men who borrow cigarettes, and some 
who cadge drinks, and there is also a class of men, to 
which I belong, who are lovers of sailing but do not 
own boats. Therefore, when I was introduced to Bill Palmer 
who owned a Thistle, I made my pitch and got an in- 
vitation to go sailing with him at Nyack, New York. I 
cannot remember much about the day, it was a couple of 
years ago and incredibly hot, but afterward, at Palmer’s 


house with a drink in each hand, 1 was shown a small but 
very beautiful ship model which I have not forgotten. 

It was a model of the British revenue cutter Active of 
1819, scaled 3/16 inch to the foot, with every spar, rope and 
eyebolt exactly as in the original ship. The hull was per- 
haps 15 inches long and planked with holly, exquisitely 
finished and fastened with thousands of tiny nails. Each 
miniature fitting was perfectly made, nothing forgotten. 
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U. S. Naval Academy Museum 

The Royal William, a 100-gun ship built by the British at Chatham in 1692. This model guided builders, to a nail. 
Below: the famous frigate Constitution, commissioned in 1797. She fought the war of 1812, and still floats at Boston. 


Right: openings in Old Ironsides’ hull show how the modelmaker has finished the lower decks. Note complex rigging. 
Duke (below), a 98-gun British ship, reconstructed 14 inch to the foot. Elaborate ornamentation was the style in 1739. 




Frimklhi Institute, Philadelphia 




The sloop Experiment sailed the Hudson River until steam took over. Planking is real, not painted. 


down to hinges and doors, a water breaker with a 
working spigot, a shot bucket only half an inch 
high but made of leather as its prototype had been 
and legibly painted with the royal crown and 
cipher, and a ship’s boat just 2'/9 inches in length, 
planked with cedar shavings over its tiny ribs and 
ready to be lowered away with oars, bailing scoop, 
grapnel and tiller. A finishing touch was the hand- 
somely carved binnacle with its compass. On top of 
it lay a sextant, no bigger than a fingernail, but 
made of brass. It even had a mirror and eyepiece! 

1 goggled at this fantastic work for awhile, and 
then I mumbled, “Who on earth had the patience 
to make this?” 

Palmer grinned smugly. "I did.” he said. 

It appeared that this was how he spent his spare 
time. Active had taken him two and a half years 
to make. Every bit of it was a precise duplicate— 
even the cables and rigging had been twisted up by 
him out of thread to imitate the scale and lay of 
rope used in a British vessel of the period. Nor did 
he have a gigantic, mechanized workshop; on the 
contrary, a small room in his attic sufficed, and his 
motorized tools included a jig saw worked by a 
treadle, of a vintage contemporary with the Max- 
well Runabout. Ele showed me some current proj- 
ects: hand-carved figures of sailors (one of them 
even had a handkerchief hanging out of his back 
pocket) , a falconet or swivel gun an inch long with 
bell muzzle and touchhole, and a model of his own 
sloop witli an infinitesimal hasp and padlock on 
the cuddy door. 

Palmer is only one of innumerable craftsmen 
who, in basement or attic refuges, make ship model- 
ing their hobby. There is an irresistible attraction 
about these diminutive vessels, as I was to find out 
for myself. They are, to begin with, beautiful as any 
sailing ship is beautiful; when well made they have 


all the grace as well as the geometric intricacy of 
sleek hulls and complicated rigging. They evoke 
years of reliance on sail, from the arrival of the 
Mayflower, through the battles of the privateers, to 
the time when American clipper ships were the 
speediest things afloat. They offer a satisfaction of 
man’s love for fiddling about with tools, and a form 
of concentration that is a happy escape from the 
world’s tensions. Craftsmen may try for more and 
more niceties, precise scales of from ]4 inch to the 
foot down to the vanishing point, attempting to 
reproduce in metal or wood such complicated little 
structures as deckhouses with their cornpanionwavs 
and skylights and such trivia as window bars and 
moldings. Historians may reconstruct Commodore 
Perry’s flagship Niagara: romantics can try the 
Bounty with her famous launch, and old sailors 
who loathe the “teakettles,” or tramp steamers, may 
nostalgically make the Flying Cloud, fastest dip- 
per. 

But it is not necessary for the notice in the art 
to be a living encyclopedia of the rigger’s and ship- 
builder’s trades; he need not even know how to use 
tools, although he will learn, if he models long 
enough. The five or six manufacturers who serve 
the hobby of ship modeling offer kits that range 
from rather sketchy, prefabricated affairs for about 
a dollar, requiring only a pot of glue, up to those 
with carefully made hulls, elaborate plans and de- 
tailed metal fittings, at high but fair prices. 

Being as escapist as anyone and knowing that the 
sweetest sight made by man is a sailing vessel, f 
wanted to start at once on making models like Pal- 
mer’s, but I knew my own limitations and decided 
to try one of the kits. So, to start with, Palmer sent 
me to a neighbor of his, a man named John Shecld, 
who is co-owner of one of the ship-model manufac- 
turing houses, a firm [ Continued on page 74] 



It was a notable fight. Bleeck's pummeling sent the playwright to the end of the bar, where Barnes applied a headlock. 

Jack Bleeck and 
The Formerly Club 


BY RICHARD GEHMA1V 

Illustrated by Earl Blossom 
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Even the bores are exceptional in Bleeck’s place, once a peaceful 
saloon where w omen were barred. Of course, there were the guys ivho 
fought the empty suit of armor, and the man ivho slept in his soup 


I ometimes in the quiet midafternoon, when the lunch- 
time trade has cleared out and the early cocktail drinkers 
have not yet begun to trickle in, a 71-year-old New York 
saloonkeeper named Jack Bleeck sits down at one of 
his tables and considers the strange, funny, lucky, unlucky 
and sometimes nerve-racking circumstances which over the 
years made him what he is today. Despite his age, Bleeck 
is still clear of eye and is a cool, calm and collected type. 


He is a fairly well-to-do man, a happy man (occasional 
complaints about his failing health notwithstanding) , and 
above all a man held in high respect by a fanatically faith- 
ful group of customers who have been using his bar as a 
watering hole, feed trough, message center and post office, 
prize ring, athletic field, psychiatrist’s couch, hide-out, and 
lovers’ rendezvous for three decades. 

Bleeck’s place, which is not large as New York places go, 
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eais for men 


ROAST SQUAB 


L et us say tliat you are blessed with the 
ownership of half a dozen squab; if they 
happen to be plucked, singed and cleaned, 
you are twice blessed. Now open a can of 
chicken bouillon and put it over a fairly 
high flame. While it reduces itself to $/g cup, 
let's discuss the problem of roasting squab. 

Time was when the squab fancier had to 
show keen concern with respect to the very 
tender age of these tiny culinary humdingers. 
In fact, a squab that was old enough to 
have made its first solo from the nest was 
then too old in my cookbook. But birds for 
tli is recipe may be dark, the legs may have 
lost a bit of their fullness and yet the squab 
'will come out of the oven tender and tasteful. 

It is not done with mirrors, but with the 
aid of bags— plain brown manila bags that 
any grocer will give you for free. 

The cooking time for 6 squab is exactly 
2 hours and 40 minutes in a 325* oven. While 
your oven is heating, mix in a cocktail shaker 
1/9 cup of laste-and-odor-free vegetable oil, 
1 teaspoon each of salt, poultry seasoning, 
paprika and ! /j teaspoon ground pepper. 
Shake vigorously and repeat every 10 minutes 
or so. The oftener, the better. 

Next, the dressing. For 6 squab, mix in a 
large bowl the following: Half a cup of 
coarse dry bread crumbs, free from crust, 2 
heaping teaspoons of finely chopped leeks or 
mild white onions, 5 strips of cold bacon that 
have been cooked and crushed to a powder 
with a rolling pin or mortar, and I large 
pinch of hickory-seasoned salt. Add the i/ s 
cup of bouillon, fortified with 14 cup of still 
Burgundy. (What's left in the bottle tradi- 
tionally goes to the cook.) When thoroughly 
mixed, form the dressing into 6 units about 


ihe size of a golf ball and place in the birds. 

Give the oil mixture a final vigorous shake, 
pour into a soup plate, give each squab a 
quick dip. rolling it as you do, and place on 
paper towels to drain. 

At this point, that new gourmet magic 
begins. Pour the remaining oil mixture into 
a #16 bag and spread it gently over the 
interior, until it is dark and wet-looking all 
over. Put the bag on its side. All the squab 
go into the bag. Keep them well spaced. 
Then slide the #16 bag open end first into 
a #20 bag. Careful! Don't let the birds 
touch. Put on a cookie tin, place in oven 
and let squabs bake 160 minutes. When 
done, cut the bags around top with scissors 
and before your eyes will lay the brownest, 
tenderest, juciest and tastiest squabs you ever 
clamped teeth on. Served with luscious crim- 
son French-made currant jelly heaped upon 
a generous scooping of Philadelphia cream 
cheese, and a glass of glowing Burgundy, you 
have a truly memorable dish. 

As a companion piece, try this equally 
foolproof cheese omelet. De-crust 8 slices of 
white bread. Butter a 2-quart, 8-inch -square, 
glass baking dish. Lay 4 slices in the bottom 
of dish. Spread i/t, pound of ready-sliced mild 
process cheese on the bread so that the slices 
of cheese overlap. Cover with remaining 4 
slices of bread. Beat 3 whole eggs slightly, 
mix into 2 cups of milk: add 1/2 teaspoon of 
salt, dash each of black pepper and paprika. 
Pour the mixture over the bread and cheese. 
Put in oven with the squabs when the latter 
arc within 50 minutes of being done. 

A closing thought— save a squab for that 
grocer. You’ll lie coming back for more bags. 
—Hans Christian Adamson 


seating 1 10, consists of a long bar and two 
rooms behind it on the ground floor of an 
old loft building at 213 West 40th Street. 
Bleeck took it over from a factory that 
made homemade pies. The four upper 
floors are occupied by a button manufac- 
turer and other firms that produce stuff 
for women. The faded brown, gold-let- 
tered sign outside says Artists and Writers 
Restaurant, Inc., and below, in smaller 
letters, formerly Club. Bleeck ran a stag 
speakeasy in Prohibition days, and shortly 
after repeal he tried to organize a club 
in order to keep women out. It had a 
charter, officers, committees and a library 
committee which subscribed to the India 
State Railways Magazine. Its membership 
once voted to buy the U.S. Navv a battle- 
ship, and minutes were kept of imaginary 
outings, appropriations for death benefits 
and other business. Unfortunately, the 
roster was not large enough to keep the 
organization going. Bleeck could never 
get his boys to put up their initiation 
fees; whenever they had money, they 
spent it on his whisky. 

The dub finally broke up in 1935, and 
women came. One night someone 
brought a lady reporter named Dorothy 
Thompson, who next day told a friend 
she had been in a charming place called 
“the Formerly Club.’’ Some of the men 
still hootingly speak of it by that name. 
Many erf the older ones, remembering an 
earlier period when Bleeck was doing 
business on the corner of Seventh Avenue 
and 40th Street, behind the Sani Drug- 
store, refer to it nostalgically as "the 
Drugstore.” Others, recalling nights when 
some habitues would sing hymns, call it 
"the Mission." But mostly it is simply 
Bleeck's, pronounced Blake’s, and ever 
since it opened it has been a gathering 
place for a large assortment of writers 
and newspaper reporters, a highly tal- 
ented group of literary men whose names 
would make up a small directory of the 
very best in the business. They have 
flocked to Bleeck's the way Shakespeare 
and his cronies did to the Mermaid Tav- 
ern in their day. 

On any given afternoon and evening, 
the crowd in Bleeck’s might include 
Corey Ford, Red Smith, John Lardner, 
A. J. Liebling, James Thurber, John 
Crosby, Nathaniel Benchley, John 
O’Hara, Joseph Mitchell. Joel Sayre and 
Robert Ruark. It would also embrace a 
few press agents, a broker or two from 
houses in the neighborhood, some stage- 
hands and technicians from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, a block to the 
south, and the usual collection of bores 
who invariably turn up to keep every 
good joint from being perfect. 

The bores have a hell of a time trying 
to horn in on conversations. So do tour- 
ists. The Bleeck circle is tight and select. 
Gene, the headwaiter, keeps a phonv list 
oi table reservations in his hand, and 
when strangers show up he tells them 
there will be a long wait. A Texas mil- 
lionaire once slipped him $20 and still 
waited a half hour while many of the 
regulars, who never tip Gene except at 
Christmas, were seated the instant tables 
were emptied. Even the bores in Bleeck’s 
are exceptional. An eccentric florist, who 
thought of himself as a mortician, liked 
[Continued on page 65] 
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QUIT 

STALLING! 

^!g|ililir : lilillpr llillil 



There’s nothing more annoying than 
having your car stall in the midst of 
busy traffic — or the first time out in 
the morning — or anytime. There’s an 
ea c y and economical way to avoid 
stalling. It’s the Pyroil way. Pyroil, 
with its special property of making 
ordinary oil cling to metal surfaces, 
assures a constant ready flow of neces- 
sary lubrication at all times. A few 
ounces of Pyroil in your gas tank — a 
pint of Pyroil in the crankcase means 
easy starts, even after being parked all 
night. Pyroil prevents sludge and 
gummy deposits. Pyroil eliminates 
friction between piston wal’s and 
cylinder surfaces. 

If you want to “quit stalling — add 
Pyroil — add miles to your car. 

Pyroil for Aircraft Engines 

Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating 
oil, Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


HH/FN I An attractive 
laiy&N * Pyroil metal 
savings bank — takes coins 
up to 50c pieces. MOTOR- 
ISTS, it's yours for the 
asking — sent postage paid. 


Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by Pyroil 
Company, 179 Pyroil 
Bldg., La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Can ad inn Distributors : 
Central Purchasing 
Agencies , Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 



179 Pyroil Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


I want my car to last, and run properly. Please tell me 
mo e jfho-ut Pyroil and how it can accomplish this for 
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City or Town 
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man to man 

answers 

conducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


I ncreased interest in Alaska and de- 
fense work in progress there has 
brought questions as to proper cloth- 
ing for low temperatures. Basil Schuman 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, expresses belief that 
the Army and Navy could have saved 
themselves tears of experimentation if 
they had adopted the clothing of Indians 
and Eskimos who learned through the 
centuries how to keep warm. 

Main trouble with this idea is that no 
soldier, sailor or defense construction 
worker will live as does an Indian or 
Eskimo, engage in the same pursuits or 
have the same attitude toward life. Even 
tlie Canadian Indian dropped his skin 
clothing 150 years ago when the Hud- 
son Bay Company furnished him with 


marvelous windprool woolen garments. 
Thereafter only officials and half-breed 
employes of the Company wore skill 
parkas or jackets. 

What really changed clothing require- 
ments in the North was the gasoline en- 
gine. Until its appearance, winter travel 
was on foot, with snowshoes. Breaking 
trail in deep soft snow was hard work, 
as was running after a dog team at five 
or six miles an hour. In the Arctic, over 
broken sea ice with heavily loaded sleds, 
the physical labor of explorers was gruel- 
ing. One of the first things white men 
learned was that to keep from freezing 
they must perspire as little as possible. 
So they cut down on weight of clothing 
while in motion and shielded themselves 



Left: Far North Canadian Indian in windprool wool hooded capote and trousers, 
probably no underwear, but he’ll work hard till he gets back to his wigwam. Right: 
This is what the Army thinks best for men in extreme cold when they will not 
have the Indian’s exercise to keep warm. Underneath his waterproof fur-lined parka, 
this soldier is wearing two pairs of trousers, heavy shirts, a sweater and a jacket. 
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from bitter winds with light parkas. The 
parkas "were often made of light duck. 
Bedticking was a favorite in Alaska long 
before the gold rush of ’98. An Arctic 
expedition of fifty years ago used pants 
and parkas of light, fine silk. 

The same rule applied to footwear, for 
feet perspire, too, even at low tempera- 
tures, and you can’t keep a wet foot 
warm. In Canada’s timber belt, the moc- 
casin was used almost .entirely. Indians, 
when they could get moose hides, pre- 
ferred them because the texture is much 
more porous. With each step moist air 
is forced through the leather and the 
foot is kept dry. Two pairs of heavy 
woolen socks and moccasins will keep 
an active man’s feet warm at 50 or more 
below zero. Free movement of muscles 
does the trick. 

The tractor, airplane and various snow 
vehicles developed by the Army have so 
changed travel in the North that clothing 
needs are wholly different. Now a man 
isn’t chasing a dog team or pulling his 
own toboggan. He is sitting still, and not 
always with protection. He is not sweat- 
ing. What heat his body develops must 
be retained by his clothing. This must 
be warm and windproof and not too 
bulky or cumbersome. The Army has 
been working on the subject ten years or 
more. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer, has devoted much time to it. 

Boots had to be developed. A deerskin 
moccasin quickly soaks through in wet 
snow and cannot be worn when a man 
is in and out of a shop, hangar or build- 
ing which is heated. But if he wears 
watertight boots and walks or runs 
swiftly, perspiration will soak his socks. 
Ventilation is still necessary in shoes, 
clothing and sleeping robes, for a man 
standing still in bitter weather will still 
sweat. When he is sleeping, a pint of 
water will ooze out of his pores. If that re- 
mains inside his bedding, he'll sleep cold. 

Another factor in coldweather living, 
and working is getting used to it. A man 
who has lived in the North several years, 
and is active and healthy, scarcely notices 
cold that makes a newcomer miserable. 
But he, far more than the novice, is 
eternally on guard against the real dan- 
gers, not the discomfort. Discomfort is 
rarely prolonged and quickly forgotten. 
But if you neglect quick care of a wet 
foot at 50, you won’t use it for walking 
again. 


Q: What is a pocket veto, such as a 
President or a Governor can exercise? 
Basil Goncourt, Neiv Orleans. La. 

A: The constitution provides: “II any 
bill shall not be returned by the Presi- 
dent within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law.” Thus, 
if a President is opposed to a bill, but 
feels certain it will be passed over his 
veto by a two-thirds majority in both 
houses, he can avoid a technical defeat 
by putting it in his pocket and appar- 
ently forgetting it, letting it become law. 
However, he has a great advantage in an 
effort to kill a bill by pocketing it within 
[Continued on page 481 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland 
..their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar 's White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 
wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


© Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 


and ‘Victoria Vat ” 


Full or Levee Dress 
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of The Gordon Highlanders 
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[ Continued from page 47] 

ten days of adjournment. Perhaps the 
founding fathers didn't plan it this way. 
but so it has been worked. And the Su- 
preme Court has said it is constitutional. 

Q: When did we first have bathtubs 
with running water? Matt Griswold. Su- 
perior. Wis. 

A: In 1877. One was placed in the 
White House by President Hayes. 
Today’s free-bathing Americans find this 
difficult to believe, but eleven years later, 
in 1888. the Ladies’ Horne Journal an- 
nounced that no lady could consider 
herself fastidious if she did not bathe at 
least once a week. 

Q : I am a Marine serving in Korea 
and have been told this is the second 
time American troops have seen action 
here. So? S/Sgt. Joseph R. Jones, FPO, 
San F rancisco, Calif. 

A: The U.S. wanted to open trade with 
Korea and in 1871. twelve years after its 
commercial treaty with Japan in 1859, 
it landed a force on an island off the Ko- 
rean coast. Perhaps this force did see ac- 
i in but the mission was unsuccessful. 
Not until 1882 was an agreement signed. 
Incidentally, Sergeant, did you know Ro- 
te a means “Land of the morning calm?” 

Q: What is the length of the liner 
I'll led States and of the Queen Eliza- 
beth, and is the United States the longest 
•hip in the world? William Hogan. Tor- 
r'ngron, Conn., and R. E. Westerbeck, 
tier! ngton, Iowa. 

A: The new record-holding United 
Slates has got a lot of you fellows curious. 
She is 990 feet long and of 53,000 gross 
tons. The Elizabeth is 1,031 feet long and 
ol 83,075 tons. 

Q: Does the moon rotate on its axis 
or just keep the same side toward the 
earth at all times? L. Halliburton. Whit- 
tier, Alaska. 

A: The moon rotates on its axis while 
revolv ing about the earth but the timing 
is such that year 'round we see only a 
1 1. more than half of its surface. 

Are Indians considered citizens of 
tile U.S. or wards of the government? 
F rank J. Gwens, Baltimore. Md. 

A: That depends. The Indian Act of 
1934 gave the Indians the right to vote 
and the Supreme Court soon afterward 
said they were subject to the income tax. 
Navajos refused to accept the new ar- 
rangement and clung to their treaty of 
1868. which they consider a contract be- 
tween themselves and the government. 
Also, Arizona and New Mexico laws de- 
nied the Indian the vote until recently 
and Indians in those two states could not 
cast a ballot until 1950. But all these In- 
dians were subject to the draft in the last 
war. No effort was made to collect an in- 
come tax at first. Low income made most 
Indians exempt. San Carlos Apaches 
paid it in 1952. But still, because of fed- 
eral and state laws, and even the constitu- 
tion of Arizona, an Indian cannot buy a 


drink anywhere in the United States. Un- 
til 1952. an Indian in Arizona could not 
legally buy a firearm or ammunition. 
How about it, Mr. Owens? Would you 
consider yourself a citizen if you were 
wounded in Pacific fighting, paid an in- 
come tax but couldn’t buy a rifle to kill 
food, and couldn’t walk into a bar and 
have a glass of beer? 

Q: Whales, porpoises and seals are 
mammals and must require water. If 
they can’t get fresh water, do they drink 
salt water? Sidney H. Wileox. North 
Bergen. Pi. J. 

A: In Alaska we’ve seen fresh-water 
springs, and hot at that, boiling up from 
the sea bottom, but that wouldn’t do 
anything for a whale in the Pacific 1,000 
miles from land. The fur seal for instance 
goes ashore only once a year, on the 
Pribilol Islands in Bering Sea. The rest 
of the time he never sees land, and no 
fresh water except rain. Sea birds which 
flv hundreds of miles to sea and remain 
for davs or weeks must drink sea water. 
Whales will occasionally touch shore to 
rub the huge barnacles off their hides, but 
not to drink. Many species of sea snakes 
spend their lives at sea. Shipwrecked sail- 
ors adrift in a lifeboat will die of thirst, 
or become violently ill if they drink sea 
water. But whales, porpoises and seals 
became marine mammals eons ago, and 
originally .all life came from the sea. We 
land mammals think of it the other way 
around. Also, all salt in the sea comes 
front the land. Originally, many million 
years ago, the oceans were practically 
fresh. Animals that began to live a wholly 
marine life became accustomed, through 
thousands of generations, to the increas- 
ing saltiness. We knew a Canadian who 
drank 8 ounces of sea water daily, and 
liked it. How about mosquitos and other 
insects that become immune to DDT in 
a few years? Or plants that grow in the 
boiling water of hot springs? Trouble 
with us humans, we look at everything 
from our supposedly loftv viewpoint. 
Anything we haven’t experienced just 
can’t be so. 

Q: When in the target pit during basic 
training I’ll swear I heard the rifle re- 
port before the bullet zipped through 
the target. Does sound travel faster than 
a bullet? Earl E. Britton. Presque Isle, 
Me. 

A: You heard the report of another 
rifle, or you and the rifle and target were 
all under water. In dry air and at the 
freezing point, sound travels about 1,087 
feet per second. With high humidity it 
travels faster, and under water at 4,708 
per second. In glass it hits 18,000 feet and 
in steel 16,400. On a damp day, air sound 
could top 1 ,100 feet per second. Old black 
powder rifles had speeds of 1,200 to 1,400 
feet. Most modern rifles do 2,500 and 
some pass 4,000 feet per second. So, you 
can see you heard the report of one rifle 
and the bullet of another. 

Q: Arc there more deer and bear in 
Washington state than in Florida, taking 
sizes of the states into consideration? 
Roy Equist. General Hospital, APO, 
New 1 ork. N. V . 


A: First, Florida has a total land area 
of 54.262 square miles. Washington 
66,786. You work out the percentages. A 
federal big game census in 1946 showed 
a total population of whitetail deer of 
4,965,000. with Florida having 38.400 and 
Washington 20,300. As against this. 
186,500 deer were killed in Pennsylvania 
in 1940. Undoubtedly we have more 
whitetails today than before Columbus 
came. But if you ’are including all deer. 
Washington leads with its 96,200 mule 
and blacktail deer in 1946. and this 
greatly increased recently, more than 
60,000 being killed in 1949 and again in 
1950. The latest black bear census found 
a national total of 155,100. Michigan is 
the big state with more than 1.000 killed 
annually. Washington was cred o d with 
21,100 black bears and Florida with 1.800. 
but the Florida population is inc- Wng. 

Q: Who wrote the song, Jeanvre w th 
the Light Brown Hair? CpI. I. R. 9 v - 
gladakki, U.S.M.C., FPO San Francisco. 
Calif. 

A: Stephen Collins Foster, American 
songwriter, who died in 1861. 

Q: My buddy claims the moon retie- ts 
heat as well as light and that the tem- 
perature difference between the shaded 
and light sides of the moon is several 
hundred degrees. 1 say no. Gordon L. 
W ood, FPO New York, N. Y. 

A: It was believed that the moon did 
not reflect heat as it does light. Then 
invention of a very sensitive instrument, 
the bolometer, recorded faint heat rays 
coming from the moon. It is not believed 
temperatures on the moon ever rise 
above freezing. Heat is radiated very 
quickly by its surface. No attempt to 
prove the moon lias an atmosphere has 
succeeded. 

Q: Is there an insect called the cicada 
killer wasp? R. T. Griffith. West Eawn . 
Pa. 

A: The cicada killer is a large wasp 
of the digger wasp family. Instead of 
building nests in trees or above ground, 
they burrow to make their homes, which 
they line with provisions, mostly insects. 
The cicada killer prefers cicadas. A re- 
markable thing about this wasp is his 
ability to penetrate the cicada’s armor. 
Even in making his first kill, he finds the 
one crevice into which he can inject his 
quick poison. Call it instinct or what you 
will, but he does it. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting, 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 
sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-l, 
67 West 44 St., New York 36, N, Y. 
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strange but 

TRUE 

by Mee Morningside 


As far as known, the largest private breeder 
of thoroughbred horses in U.S. history w r as 
James Ben Ali Haggin who, for years before 
and after 1900, operated breeding farms near 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia! During one period, the thoroughbred 
animals kept at these establishments and 
listed in the Haggin Catalog comprised some 
forty stallions, over 600 brood mares and ap- 
proximately 2,000 other horses. By Randall 
./. II 7/rd, Kentville, Nova Scotia. 

In 1935, thousands of married women 
in Italy gave their gold wedding rings to 
Mussolini, at his request, to help him 
finance his war against Ethiopia. In 1945, 
when he and his friends were trying to 


Living in total darkness in the sea at 
depths from 2,500 to 5,000 feet are two 
general groups of weird creatures. Those 
in one group are blind and have feelers, 
while those in the other can see, having 
organs that produce lights which vary in 
number, size, shape and location. The 
best-illuminated of the latter fishes ever 
observed by a scientist from a deep-sea 
diving sphere had 256 “portholes of 
light” in even rows along the full length 
of its body. 

In New York recently, the remarkable 
cushioning quality of a new kind of rubber 
was demonstrated by dropping a number of 
raw eggs singly from the roof of an eleven- 



Based on an imaginary creature called the Jersey Devil, a memorable hoax was 
perpetrated by the press agent of the Arch Street Museum in Philadelphia in 1906. 
For weeks, he planted stories in the newspapers about people who had seen or 
pursued the weird monster, creating so much fear that persons in nearby rural 
areas would not go out at night. Then the publicity man announced that the devil 
had been captured and was on exhibit in the museum. In the meantime, he had 
purchased a kangaroo, painted green stripes on its body and equipped it w 7 ith 
yellow whiskers and a pair of w 7 ings. Naturally, thousands came to see “the thing” 
and it acted as wildly as they had expected. During the few 7 seconds the curtains 
of its cage were parted for each showing, the poor animal would jump and shriek 
because it w r as being jabbed from behind with a pin on a stick. 


escape to Switzerland, the partisans who 
trapped them discovered sacks containing 
more than 25,000 of these rings in the 
motorcar that carried the personal loot of 
Mussolini. This theft was perhaps the 
most despicable of the numerous crimes 
committed by him during the twenty-one 
years he was the dictator of his country. 

The music box of the nineteenth century 
was undoubtedly made in a wider variety of 
sizes than any other mechanical musical in- 
strument. One of the mammoth models still 
in existence can play sixty compositions with- 
out stopping and is housed in a cabinet larger 
than an upright piano. Among the miniature 
models, a few are so small that they are 
concealed in brooches and finger rings. By 
Edward Dorsey , New Orleans. 


story building onto a 3-inch-thick layer of 
this rubber on the sidewalk. Although the 
eggs struck the mat at a speed of 67 miles 
an hour, each remained unbroken and re- 
bounded several feet in the air. By George 
Hayes, Duluth, Minn. 

A disappearance never fully solved was 
that of Alfred Loewenstein, the Belgian 
financier. He was said to have jumped 
from a rear door of his private plane 
while crossing the English Channel from 
London to Brussels, with several assist- 
ants, on the night of July 4, 1928. The 
leading hanking houses of a number of 
countries had recently refused to do busi- 
ness with him and he had just lost half 
of his S100, 000,000 fortune in a stock- 
market slump. Yet, as it was pointed out 


by his friends who doubted the story, 
Loewenstein had weathered heavy re- 
verses before, was still very wealthy and 
only 51 years old, had not committed a 
crime and was not the type that would kill 
himself. However, fourteen days later, a 
body found off the French coast, in a bat- 
tered condition that defied identification, 
was accepted as Loewenstein’s because it 
was wearing his wrist watch. 

Early in the spring of 1912, a bicycle manu- 
facturer in France announced a contest that 
turned out to be a ludicrous flop. Entrants 
were to equip a bicycle with wings and a pro- 
peller turned by the pedals— and to fly the 
aviette by muscular power alone. As cash 
prizes were to be given for distances covered 
and seemed easy to win, twenty-three opti- 
mists entered the contest, built such ma- 
chines, tested them for weeks and apparently 
were satisfied w 7 ith the results. Consequently, 
on a Saturday afternoon in the following 
June, these men carrying their contraptions 
arrived at the Paris Stadium to participate 
in the event and w 7 ere greeted by a tremen- 
dous crowd that had come to see the latest 
development in air travel. But despite the 
many attempts of the contestants, not one 
of them was able to raise his “flying bicycle” 
as much as an inch off the concrete runway. 
By George Dozens, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Probably America’s most famous riot 
was the one that climaxed an outdoor 
labor meeting in Haymarket Square, Chi- 
cago, on May 4, 1886. The explosion of a 
dynamite-filled bomb started the riot in 
which at least twenty policemen and 
spectators were killed and 250 others 
were injured. Although the identity of 
the man who threw the bomb was never 
learned, seven “known anarchists” were 
convicted of the crime. One committed 
suicide in jail, two were sentenced to 
prison for life, and four were hanged, 
including a writer who had been the first 
to suggest the use of dynamite as a 
weapon of death. Besides being the sub- 
ject of a 700-page book, the Haymarket 
riot caused the greatest bitterness that 
ever existed between capital and labor in 
this country. Moreover, it was responsible 
for the campaign of hatred that was 
shortly directed against unions and re- 
tarded their progress for a decade. 

One of the greatest amusement devices 
ever erected was the original Ferris Wheel, 
which became the main attraction at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893. Soon after inviting George Ferris to 
invent an engineering innovation for their 
coming fair, its officials conferred with him 
and learned he was designing a gigantic and 
expensive sight-seeing wheel. Discouraged, 
they kept his papers for months, and often 
considered killing the “impractical project” 
before they finally told Ferris to start the 
construction of his wheel. When finished, 
it was as high as a twenty-one story building, 
carried thirty-six cars with seats for 1,440 
passengers and had required an investment 
of $300,000. Nevertheless, this short-lived 
machine made money. Moreover, it has never 
been equaled, in size or cost, by any of the 
hundreds of other Ferris wheels manufac- 
tured in the past sixty years. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 
mation when sending contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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The Fighting Millionaire 
of Morocco 

[Continued from page 12] 

the trees of a great, open courtyard and 
gleamed on a floor of polished marble. 
Neatly patterned hedges divided gardens 
of vivid tropical flowers. Fountains of 
colored stone decorated with bronze and 
silver tinkled pleasantly. The shining- 
white building ahead was approached 
through great arches studded with semi- 
precious stones. As the gates closed be- 
hind us, they seemed to blot out modern 
history. This teas an Arabian Nights 
world. 

This palace is only one of live, homes 
that El Glaoui owns in Morocco. One of 
his other places in Morocco is a vast 
medieval castle built by his ancestors at 
Telouet, high in the Atlas Mountains. 
His other residences are modern homes 
in Tangier, Casablanca and Fez. He also 
owns a chateau near Paris, and maintains 
apartments in Paris and London. But the 
Marrakesh palace, built to his own plans 
in 1912, is his favorite. It is staffed by 200 
servants, including thirty cooks; and El 
Glaoui spends more time in it than he 
spends anywhere else. 

The basic fact that supports all this is 
that he is a real king, in the old sense. 
According to the feudal tradition by 
which he and his people live, lie is the 
outright owner of the Berber domain in 
Southern Morocco. By collecting rents 
and taxes from lesser nobles anti other 
landholders, who in turn collect from 
(he people subordinate to them, El 
Glaoui levies directly or indirectly on 
0, 000, 000 people, more than half the 
population of all Morocco. He owns all 
(he mining properties in his realm, in- 
cluding the world’s largest cobalt mines 
and third largest manganese deposits, 
and a piece of the vast lead mines of kite 
Zellija which are under development by 
French and American capital. He owns 
a controlling interest in Morocco’s thriv- 
ing fish-canning industry, which employs 
20.000 men. He is the world’s largest 
single owner of date and olive trees, and 
gets additional revenue from almond 
trees and cedar groves. His personal 
fortune is estimated to be at least 
$30,000,000, and if he were to turn all of 
his assets into cash there’s no telling how 
much it would amount to. His collection 
of jewels alone is worth millions. This 
was the man I was about to meet. 

“This way, if you please,” Berdugo 
said. “His Highness will see you at once.” 

On the polished stone terrace before 
the marble palace a thin, gaunt man sat 
erect in a European chair, alone in the 
vast courtyard. He wore a pale blue 
muslin robe and a white turban. The in- 
evitable curved dagger in a white, jewel- 
studded scabbard hung from his shoulder. 
Piercing black eyes shone from his dark, 
weathered face, the skin of which drew 
taut over the cheekbones. 

The hand he offered me without rising 
had muscles that stood out like steel 
cables. His face immobile except for his 
lips, he said something in French. He 
spoke too fast for me. 


"His Highness bids you welcome,” 
Berdugo told me. “He speaks no English, 
but I will interpret if you wish.” 

1 sat down, and for about a quarter of 
an hour we talked. As an interview it 
wasn’t much, but as a conversation it was 
enjoyable in spite of the language hurdle. 
We exchanged comments on Paris and 
London and other places in Europe, 
which he knows very well, and I con- 
tributed a few remarks about America, 
which he has never seen. He was un- 
failingly courteous, but his face remained 
impassive and his answers w'ere brief. 
When I felt that it was time for me to go 
I stood up, we shook hands again, and 1 
left with Berdugo. 

As we were driven back to my hotel 1 
remarked to Berdugo that I wished I’d 
had a chance to see more of the palace, 
and that 1 was still curious about El 
Glaoui himself and how he lives. Berdugo 
didn’t pomise anything except that he’d 
see about it. As it turned out, three days 
later 1 received an invitation to an “in- 
formal” lunch at the palace that w 7 as like 
no lunch I’ve ever had before or since, 
but in the meantime, in talks with 
Berdugo at his own home in the company 
of his wife and two children, 1 learned 
a good deal. 

El Glaoui was born to power, but in 
his younger days he often had to fight to 
keep it, and by fighting well and politick- 
ing-even better, he has made it grow 7 
enormously. He was born in the ancestral 
castle at Telouet in 1877, the second in 
succession to his father’s throne. When 
his father died, the Berber kingship went 
to his elder brother Si Madani El Glaoui. 
But Si Madani was called to a govern- 
ment post at Fez, and the active leader- 
ship fell to El Glaoui. 

Educated by Islamic tutors, he soon 
developed a knack for keeping peace 
among the peoples over whom he ruled. 
Lie also became an excellent horseman 
and a skillful desert fighter. 

But he had traits that alarmed his 
warlike uncles and cousins. One of his 
duties was to preside as a judge and 
sentence the scores of lawbreakers who 
were daily brought before him. In the 
case of a man caught stealing a handful 
of grain, the youthful Glaoui decided 
that the traditional penalty, lopping off 
the offending hand with an ax, was too 
severe. Instead he would sentence the 
man to a term of enforced labor in the 
family grain fields. The penalty for - 
adultery at that time was removal of the 
guilty parts. El Glaoui reduced the 
penalty to stoning. 

He further dismayed the family elders 
by his interest in what the infidel French 
were doing next door in Algeria. Morocco 
was at that time in chaos. The Sultan’s 
power had declined to the point where 
local nobles were refusing to pay taxes. 
The Sultan would send armed forces to 
punish the offender, seize his wealth, and 
sell his wives on the slave market. Squab- 
bles like this were going on all over the 
place, and some local lords had set up 
shop along the trade routes and were 
plundering passing caravans. The Ber- 
bers are rural people, but their farms 
were being stripped of grain and live- 
stock by the marauding outlaws, and 


the peasants were hungry and wretched. 

Meanwhile, the French, in Algeria 
since 1830. had brought their local war 
lords to heel. The countryside was well 
policed and trade routes were safe. The 
people could till their fields in peace. 

Lhe young Glaoui had been taught to 
spit on infidels. But he liked French 
methods and he wanted to see his own 
country at peace. 

But then his family castle at Telouet 
tame under siege by a pretender to the 
Berber throne. El Glaoui put aside his 
thoughts of peace and with a small picked 
army set out to drive off the besit gers. 
Riding furiously at the head of his men. 
he pursued the attackers into rugged 
mountain terrain, slaughtering all who 
came within range of his rifle or his great 
curved sword. His fame as a warrior grew 
and with it the devotion of the men who 
served under him. In these years, he 
crushed the last unruly elements in the 
south and cemented together the Berber 
peoples. 

Then the sultanate at Fez fell to the 
weak young Sultan Moulay Abdul A/iz. 
He became the virtual captive of sc hem- 
ing advisers, who kept him amused by 
importing Western gadgets — phono- 
graphs, printing presses, merry-go-rounds, 
bicycles, Paris clothes for his harem, elec- 
tric automobiles, billiard tables, even a 
narrow-gauge railroad with a steam loco- 
motive to run around the palace grounds. 
They taught him to roller skate and j lay 
football. Meanwhile bands of so-enhed 
tax collectors roamed the country, seizing 
whatever wealth they could find, burning 
villages that resisted them. 

At last El Glaoui’s brother, premier 
under Abdul Aziz, came secretly to Te- 
louet. In the European race for colonies, 
the Germans had long had an interested 
eye on Morocco. Si Madani had learned 
that with the steady drift toward anarchy, 
a German invasion was imminent. 

Secret conferences were held with 
French leaders. As a result, French troops 
were invited to enter the country from 
Algeria. They joined with El Glaoui’s 
Berber troops and laid siege to Fez. Earlv 
in 1912, the city fell. 

The French deposed the unpopular 
Abdul Aziz and handed over the sultanate 
to his more able brother, Moulay Y ussef. 
They began establishing order under the 
new Sultan. At last the peace El Glaoui 
had looked for seemed to be at hand. 

But his days as a desert fighter were 
just beginning. A powerful feudal baron 
named Moulay El Hiba, aware that the 
French would try to break him down to 
size, decided to strike while their forces 
were still weak. A tall, handsome man 
with a coal black beard, he had a mag- 
netic personality that won other feudal 
lords to his cause. AVith a force of between 
10,000 and 15,000 men, he drove on Mar- 
rakesh, captured the city, and set up a 
rival government. 

At Fez, El Glaoui with about 3,000 
men and the French General Mangin 
with less than 1,000 saw that quick action 
was needed to keep El Hiba from consoli- 
dating his power. They rode southwest- 
ward to besiege Marrakesh. But El Hiba, 
wary of the French heavier armament, 
advanced his forces to strong positions in 
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a low ridge of hills outside the city. There, 
amid Moorish pomp and panoply, he es- 
tablished a battle line more than two 
miles long.' 

El Glaoui and Mangin planned their 
attack together. While El Glaoui’s troops 
stayed at a distance, the small French 
force boldly marched in column toward 
El Hiba’s superior force. Lured from po- 
sition by the prospect of an easy victory, 
El Hiba’s forces charged. The French 
column converted itself with practised 
speed into square formation, rifles and 
machine guns ready. El Hiba ordered his 
cavalry to circle behind the square while 
his infantry advanced toward it. The 
French let loose a murderous fire. The 
attackers drew back, and then charged 
again. 

Precisely at the right moment El 
Glaoui swept into the fight with his 3,000 
fresh troops. El Hiba's men. surprised 
and disorganized, fled, relentlessly pur- 
sued by the Berber cavalrymen firing 
from the saddle. The retreat became a 
rout. F.1 Hiba left more than 1,000 dead 
on the field; El Glaoui’s losses were less 
than fifty. The French army lost only five 
men killed and 23 wounded. 

The new Sultan was enthroned with 
traditional Moroccan pomp and splen- 
dor. 

Again peace for Morocco seemed im- 
minent. El Glaoui was made Pasha of 
Marrakesh. The French General Lyautey 
began to carry through the promised re- 
forms. But then came the disruption of 
World War I. And while the French 
power was at its lowest ebb, Moulay El 
Hiba struck again. 

With 1,500 of his own cavalry and only 
four small French units, El Glaoui 
marched against El Hiba’s forces, who 
took refuge in their leader’s fortress. Un- 
certain of his enemy’s number, El Glaoui 
tried to storm the fortress, but was forced 
back. He rallied his men. however, and 


the second storming attempt was success- 
ful. The fortress had been manned by 

6.000 well-armed men. In hand to hand 
fighting, El Hiba lost 1,200 men and was 
himself captured. When the victory was 
complete, it was found that El Glaoui, 
still on the battlefield, had two bullet 
wounds and five saber cuts in his body. 

At last, pacification seemed complete. 
Good roads, schools and hospitals were 
built, and the country’s resources were 
gradually developed. When his brother, 
Si Madani died. El Glaoui became king 
of the Berbers. 

Twice more he was called on to take 
to the saddle. In 1919, his forces defeated 
the bandit baron, F.1 Semlali, while dur- 
ing the 20’s he played an important part 
in the campaign against Abd-el Krim and 
the Riff's. El Glaoui was in his fifties when 
at last he put away his sword. 

But he made sure that the swords of 
his men were kept sharp, their rifles oiled, 
their horses ready. Weapons and trained 
fighting men are the fundamental facts 
of power, and El Glaoui was no man to 
forget it. 

This proved to be a lucky thing for the 
United States in World War If. El Glaoui 
never had any use for the Nazis. This 
aversion showed itself when, at the fall 
of France, Morocco came under the 
German-dominated Vichy rule. The Nazis 
promptly sent a commission to tie Moroc- 
can production to their war effort. The 
Sultan at Rabat received them and agreed 
to cooperate. 

Then the commission went to Southern 
Morocco to organize things down there. 
El Glaoui sat hack in his white marble 
palace at Marrakesh and refused to see 
them. Thunderstruck, the commission re- 
turned to Casablanca and telephoned 
Berlin for instructions. The matter of the 

300.000 Berber troops came up. With a 
wave of his hand, El Glaoui could throw 
all Southern Morocco into bloody revolt. 


and the Germans knew it. The commis- 
sion never returned to Marrakesh. 

News of the incident spread rapidly. 
Roosevelt, Churchill and the Allied chiefs 
of staff knew that in Morocco they had 
a strong potential ally. Secret contact was 
established with El Glaoui, and camel 
caravans from French Equatorial Africa 
began smuggling rifles and ammunition 
across the Sahara to Marrakesh. Other 
weapons were secretly flown in. All were 
hidden within the walls of El Glaoui’s 
palace. 

Then came the secret mission under 
General Mark Clark that negotiated with 
French North African officials. El Glaoui 
was notified of the impending Operation 
Torch. On November 7th, 1942. when 
American and British forces landed at 
Cassablanca, he immediately announced 
his support of the Free French. His Ber- 
ber tribesmen came riding out of the 
hills, bristling with weapons. The fight- 
ing at Casablanca came to a swift con- 
clusion largely because the rest of Mo- 
rocco was, in effect, already back in Free 
French hands. 

And El Glaoui’s tough-minded realism 
proved a lucky thing for us again, when 
he used a few of his troops to stiffen the 
collapsing backbone of the Sultan 
against the shouts and intrigues of the 
Istiqlal. El Glaoui is no slave of France; 
he is reported, in fact, personally to favor 
independence for his country. But he 
thinks that now is not the time for it. 

My invitation to lunch at the palace 
came suddenly, when Berdugo phoned 
me at my hotel. 

“I’ll pick you up right away,’’ he said. 
He did, in an astonishingly short time, 
and again we rode to the Pasha's resi- 
dence together. As we entered through a 
side door he said almost apologetically, 
“It’s just an informal luncheon, but I 
hope you will find it agreeable.” 

We were soon in an open court paved 
in black onyx. Among the flowering trees 
in the center, a fountain played. Open- 
ing off the court was a room with walls 
of carved cedar inlaid with ivory. On a 
green rug, bright silk hassocks and cush- 
ions were scattered around a low octa- 
gonal table. 

Berdugo pointed at my feet. We both 
took off our shoes. 

In the room, El Glaoui stood talking 
with six rather grim-faced Berbers, ap- 
parently visiting notables from the hinter- 
land, and a Britisher who turned out to 
be the Pasha’s golf instructor. I soon 
found myself seated on a low pink cush 
ion. 

Two Berber girls brought in a large 
copper pitcher and basin. You held your 
hands over the basin and one girl 
poured water over them and handed you 
a lace-edged towel. Then a servant en- 
tered with a silver platter containing the 
whole roast leg of a sheep, hoof and all. 
There were no plates and no silverware. 

“Take some of the meat with your fin- 
gers,” Berdugo whispered. 

1 tore off a piece, though I got more 
than I had intended. The roast was well 
seasoned and delicious. I had barely fin- 
ished eating when the second course ap- 
peared— large brochettes of goat’s meat, 
about half a pound each, in a sauce ol 
black walnuts and honey. Then came 
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“Did 1 mention, Miss Fetherston, that it’s traditional around 
here for the staff to have an office party at Christmas time?” 
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what 1 took to be dessert, a platter of 
large pancakes something like crepes 
suzette, served with sugar. 

Then in order came more courses: 
great slabs of corned mutton garnished 
with raisins and tiny onions; a sweet spicy 
stew of goat’s meat, apricots and okra; 
a great dish of broiled tomatoes, hard- 
boiled eggs and spiced tropical fruits 
mixed in cooked barley; a giant copper 
bowl containing thirteen whole broiler- 
size chickens floating in a thick gravy 
made from lemons and olives; a platter 
of melons, glazed fruits, sugar confec- 
tions, and— a Berber delicacy— candied 
sheep’s eyes. 

The Berber notables went right on eat- 
ing, each finishing off a chicken in a 
dozen practised bites and munching 
down a couple of sheep’s eyes. But 1 had 
to fake shamelessly ,on all five of the last 
courses. 

I heard odd noises and again Berdugo 
had to prompt me. “It is the custom to 
belch, to show that the meal has been 
pleasing. Like this.” 

He showed me. I did the best 1 could. 

We went to a room decorated in red 
where Turkish coffee was served in tiny 
crystal cups on silver saucers. Then there 
were liqueurs for the non-Moslems. 

Music sounded, and ten pretty Berber 
girls entered, dressed in bright silks and 
heavy jewelry. Being palace entertainers 
they wore no veils, the only Berber women 
I saw unveiled in Morocco. All were on 
the buxom side, according to Berber taste, 
and had intricate designs traced in henna 
on their foreheads and hands. One played 
an instrument like a medieval lute. 
Others kept time with tiny silver cymbals 
attached to thumb and forefingers, or 
with small cylindrical drums held in the 
armpit and played with the knuckles. 
They sang songs of the desert tribesmen 
in a weird, barbaric cadence. 

Five more girls entered and began to 
swirl about the floor in a fiery Berber 
dance to a more frenzied rhythm of the 
cymbals and drums. Then they did a 
more intimate dance called the langa 
Schlua, a curious combination of a Hindu 
muscle dance and a Hoboken bumps and 
grinds act. One girl had an ingenious spe- 
cialty of making her breasts twirl in one 
direction- while her belly revolved in the 
other. 

Then the girls sat with the guests. Two 
of them picked me out and began to 
(hatter at me, smiling. I didn’t know what 
they were saying or where all this was 
going to lead. 

But apparently the entertainment was 
just part of the Pasha’s routine hospitality 
at an informal luncheon. Some of the 
guests were rising to leave. It was 4 
o’clock. The luncheon had lasted just 
four hours. 

I spoke with the Pasha again for about 
half an hour that afternoon. This time, 

I got a little more out of him. But I still 
had to depend on my evening talks with 
Berdugo for information about his per- 
sonal life. 

El Glaoui is rich enough to indulge all 
his whims, and he usually does. On a 
recent visit to Paris, he dined at the 
Crillon and was particularly impressed 
by a ragout. He strode to the kitchen. 


asked for the chef who had prepared it. 
and had him flown to Marrakesh to show 
his own cooks how it was done. 

He keeps one of his seven cars in Lon- 
don and another in Paris. On occasional 
auto trips around Europe with Berdugo, 
he often stops and makes little purchases 
by the wayside. He will see a herd of 
cows he likes and send Berdugo in to 
negotiate with the bewildered farmer for 
their purchase and shipment to Morocco. 
Lie may buy a hundred cases of cham- 
pagne or a dozen bolts of fine fabric for 
his wives or a team of sturdy farm horses 
or the clock from a village tower. Once, 
according to Berdugo, he bought five 
steam rollers as gifts to local raids. 

Another time, he tried to buy two 
pretty Breton milkmaids. French authori- 
ties frowned on that. 

El Glaoui has four wives, as allowed 
him by the Koran, and something over a 
hundred concubines and female servants 
—the Berber distinction is a little hazy 
and Berdugo didn’t know the exact num- 
bers. 

While traveling nowadays, El Glaoui 
has become resigned to negotiating on a 
short-term basis for girls who catch his 
eye. But the companionship of one 
woman at a time is a limitation that is 
foreign to him. When he wants an eve- 
ning’s relaxation, he lines up three or 
four. When El Glaoui entertains French 
dignitaries at his Paris chateau, he pro- 
vides his guests with women in what he 
considers a normal abundance. 

But El Glaoui is far from a playboy in 
the usual sense. Nothing he docs on his 
European jaunts is out of keeping with 
the code by which he lives. Among Mo- 
hammedans, he is considered an arch- 
conservative. Lie has no use for the 
modern-mindecl Turks, whose women 
parade about the streets with their faces 
naked and are even permitted to speak 
with other men. Neither can he abide any 
such outlandish conception as education 
for women. In his view, the proper path 
of life for a woman is from her hus- 
band’s bed to the nursery and back again. 
A woman who knows the arts of pleasing 
her husband and rearing his children is 
to be faithfully kept and cherished. As 
far as he is concerned, all others are 
prostitutes. 

W hile in Marrakesh, I saw an example 
of El Glaoui’s Mohammedanism in ac- 
tion. It was the 17th of July, the end 
of the Fast of Ramadan, a day begun with 
prayer and followed by celebration. 
Throughout the city, mosques were gaily 
decorated. The Berbers put on their 
finery and stayed up all night, ready to 
pray on the commons before the mosque 
at dawn. Thousands of pilgrims came in 
from the surrounding countryside— on 
horses, donkeys or bicycles or in little 
fringed surreys. Some wore costumes 
which must have changed little since the 
time of the Prophet. All went to the great 
commons, where hundreds of mats had 
been spread. They removed their shoes, 
knelt down, and began a monotonous 
chanting. 

Along a road leading front the Pasha’s 
palace came the palace guard— at least 
200 horsemen in full regalia and a similar 
number of men on foot in white d jellabas 


and red and black tarbooshes. They took 
places along either side of the road. 

The gold-trimmed Bentley made its 
way slowly between the two lines. In the 
back seat was the lone figure of El Glaoui, 
dressed in a robe and turban of pure 
white. At the commons, he descended, 
took off his shoes, and knelt down in a 
random vacant place in the midst of his 
subjects. No one paid much attention to 
him. 

The booming of the palace cannon an- 
nounced the end of the fasting. El Glaoui 
got back into his car, which proceeded 
slowly back between the rows of his palace 
guards. Now that the fast was over, he 
was wildly cheered all the way back to 
the palace. 

Ehe day before I left Marrakesh, Ber- 
dugo called me again. The Pasha had in- 
vited me to make up a foresome with 
himself, the golf pro and Berdugo. His 
private course is laid out over rocky ter- 
rain, with streams and artificial lakes as 
hazards. He bought the seed for the turf 
in Scotland and had most of the shrub- 
ben transplanted from there. 

El Glaoui stepped onto the course 
eagerly. He played in his turban and flow- 
ing robe, stepping briskly up to the ball, 
whipping aside the robe, swinging surely 
and accurately. On the course, he seldom 
speaks, concentrating all his attention on 
his game. Only once, when he missed an 
eight-inch putt that Berdugo had tried to 
concede him, did I hear him mutter some- 
thing with the word Allah in it. He was 
low man with a ()7, two strokes under 
the pro. 

When 1 was leaving, he gave me an 
excellent Moroccan rug and a curved 
Berber dagger. When 1 thanked him. his 
reserve seemed to melt for an instant 
and I thought I saw a glow of warmth 
in his eyes. VVe shook hands and I left. 

El Glaoui is now 75 years old. He is in 
good health and has retained a remark- 
able energy. But there is a good deal of 
speculation about what will happen when 
he dies. 

His eldest living son, Si Brahim El 
Glaoui, is 3(5 years old. Educated for 
twelve years in France, he is now Gaid 
of Telouet, a very important post. He 
has already won a reputation as a just, 
capable administrator, and is popular 
among the Berber chiefs. Temperament- 
ally he is much like his father, and he is 
pro-French. Upon his father’s death. Si 
Brahim will automatically become king 
of the Berber peoples. In the normal 
course of events, he could expect to be- 
come Pasha of Marrakesh also. This 
would suit the French perfectly. 

But there is a catch. His succession to 
the office must be approved by the Sul- 
tan. If the Sultan should deny the ap- 
pointment in an effort to break the Berber 
power which has stood in the way of his 
own Nationalist aims and the aims of his 
Istiqlal friends, the French look for trou- 
ble. Western defense planning could 
again be endangered. 

But while the tough old warrior re- 
mains in the marble palace and plays his 
daily golf, nobody expects things to get 
out of hand in Morocco. 

—Dr. Harry B. Wright with George Ved- 
der Jones 
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The Cave Tigers of Hong Kong 

[Continued from page 16] 

tigers in caves while lying on your back. 
The more I listened, the more improb- 
able it sounded. 

The mainland around Hong Kong is a 
volcanic and limestone region honey- 
combed with caves. The tigers liked those 
caves. In the old days they liked to come 
right onto Victoria Island where Hong 
Kong is located. Those cave tigers were 
great swimmers and thought nothing of 
paddling lour or five miles across the 
straits that separate one island from an- 
other or from the mainland. Further- 
more, they are not a distinct species but 
rather a variety; there must be half a 
dozen varieties of tigers between Java 
and Siberia. 

What 1 heard confirmed what I’cl al- 
ready known: tigers don’t mind water. A 
Siberian tiger will swim the Amur River 
at a point where it is a mile wide and 
full of floating ice, and apparently do 
so for no other reason than to change his 
scenery. Land or sea, tigers are travelers 
and will cover 40 or 50 miles in a night. 

At Hong Kong in those days they’d 
hole up in a cave when they reached the 
end of their journey. Who saw them? 
Somebody. There’s an old saying in 
China: "Nothing happens but somebody 
sees it.” Where there are three or four 
hundred million people around, it's hard 
for even a tiger to be private. The news 
would pass from mouth to mouth. Finally 
it would reach a certain coolie who would 
act as informant to my friends in the 
British Club. They had many such infor- 
mants scattered up and down the coast, 
having let it be known that good silver 
dollars were waking for the fellow who 
would quickly build a fire at the mouth of 
a cave that had a tiger in it. A tiger won’t 
go toward fire. As small a flame as a 
candle’s will frighten him. 

“Yes, Master, there’s the big door. He’s 
waiting inside. Help yourself!” 

The coolies at the mouth of the cave 
would keep the fire burning. They were 
not in business for their health. They 
were hopeful of kumshaw, tips, and of 
the whiskers and claws which to them 
were big medicine. 

“You light your lamp and in you go,” 
the little Scot finally said. “The cave 
is perhaps twenty yards deep, perhaps a 
hundred. Maybe it has side chambers, 
maybe not. The tiger is afraid of your 
light and keeps backing away till he 
can’t back any farther. Then he comes 
out. The rest is very simple.” 

Sitting toward the back of the group 
around me was a tall thin dark-headed 
fellow who up till then had said nothing. 
Now he spoke up. 

“Would you like to shoot a cave tiger?” 

“Certainly,” I said. "That’s why I’m 
here.” 

“1 don't think you ever heard of a cave 
tiger before tonight,” said the Scot. 

“Brother,” 1 said, “I just wanted to 
see if you were using the right method.” 

The dark-headed one said. “I’ll send 
word to the mainland. While they’re lo- 
cating your tiger, why not come along 
home with me?” 


Frank Davis was as typical a servant 
of the Empire as you would ever see: 6 
feet, cool, capable. He was 54 when I 
knew him and not a gray hair on his 
head; a crack shot, a crack polo player, 
a topnotch businessman. He had made 
his fortune as a shipping broker but his 
true profession, which is to say his hobby, 
was shooting tigers in caves. 

Their skins were all over his house and 
he had a place that required a consider- 
able number of tiger skins before the 
floors were covered. Three or four chil- 
dren went romping around on them and 
three or four more were off to school 
in England. His wife didn’t seem to care 
for his hobby. Site had a drawn, anxious 
look, and though she was a good many 
years younger seemed to have aged much 
more rapidly than Davis. Understand- 
able, when you consider her husband’s 
hobby. She said, “Frank, you’re sending 
this stranger to his death. He’s not fa- 
miliar with your crazy sport. Supposing 
he gets killed and not the tiger?” 

“Why, that would be his tough luck. 
I guess,” said Davis, never cracking a 
smile. 

That was why I liked him. Now that 
1 had made my play he was going to see 
that I got every chance to back it. 

When word came there was a tiger 
waiting on the mainland, he said, "I 
hope it’s a big one.” He gave me a choice 
of his firearms. 1 chose a .450 express— 
that’s the elephant gun— with a barrel 
especially sawed off to a foot length. It 
had been designed solely for tiger shoot- 
ing in caves while lying on your back. 
He had several more of the same variety 
but laconically described this one as “re- 
liable.” 

“At a range of three or four feet it 
delivers quite a charge,” Davis admitted. 

Then he gave me my second and last 
piece of equipment: a sperm-oil lamp, 
the old-fashioned kind such as once were 
used as bicycle headlights. It fastened to 
a strap that went round my head like a 
doctor’s mirror strap. The total result 
was probably more like a miner’s head- 
light. 

“Now you will be able to recognize the 
gentleman when you meet him in the 
dark,” Frank said. 

I went aboard a junk in Hong Kong 
harbor that night. The junkman— a fel- 


low with a suspiciously fat belly for a 
Chinaman, and an extremely superstiti- 
ous soul as it turned out— made me wel- 
come and showed me a mat on the deck 
where I might sleep. His wife and nu- 
merous children were already settled on 
similar mats. 

The hot tropical night shut down 
around us. There was no breeze apparent 
but slowly and mysteriously we began 
to move. The matting sails sighed and 
stirred uneasily as if generating their 
own power. Out of the harbor we glided 
and headed northward. The lights 
dimmed. Our own, like ghostly jack-o’- 
lanterns. cast a faint glow. Soon we w'ere 
slipping along in the face of pitch dark- 
ness— toward where, I did not know. I 
began thinking how the cave tigers used 
those waters for their nightly swims. 

The whole experience took on outsize 
dimensions. The sun rose and showed me 
we were following an inland passage be- 
tween islands and mainland. Jungle 
came down to the water everywhere. My 
vessel was of the two-masted coastal vari- 
ety that normally stops often and trades 
store goods for the dried fish, abalones 
and rice of the natives. Not this morn- 
ing. She bore me proudly over the sea 
as if she couldn’t get fast enough to the 
place the tiger was. 

At a certain spot I would be put ashore. 
Some of Davis’s native boys would meet 
me. They would take me into the jungle 
where I would find a fire burning at the 
mouth of a cave. . . . 

The potbellied junkman volunteered 
no information. Three of his youngest 
children were tied by ropes to the masts 
so that if they fell overboard they would 
not drown. All you had to do was yank 
a rope and here came a child, dripping 
and grinning. After it had happened a 
few times. I asked him if swimming tigers 
ever ate a child that fell overboard. No, 
the tigers did their oceangoing at night, 
lie said. If you wanted to do yours then, 
i hat was up to you. 

Did the Englishmen shoot tigers in 
the water? (Davis had not developed this 
angle, but I thought perhaps modesty 
prevented him.) The Englishmen shot 
tigers anywhere! The Englishmen were 
crazy. But he had never actually seen 
them shoot a swimming tiger. He didn’t 
care to push his acquaintance with fish 
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of that variety. In fact he carried special 
insurance to protect himself against such 
fish. This insurance took the form of 
an altar located in the back of the ship’s 
cabin. Figures of gods— some clay, some 
porcelain, a few of bronze and silver— 
were fastened to the surface of it. 

I went ashore at noon at the mouth 
of a creek that came down through dense 
jungle. Getting ashore was easy enough. 

I simply stepped onto the bank. Four 
coolie boys were waiting for me. One 
among them, a bucktoothed old codger 
about 70 dressed in blue denim, stepped 
forward and identified himself as the 
manager of tiger hunting operations for 
Frank Davis in those parts. In private 
life he was a farmer. 

Yes, he had the big one waiting for me. 
Yes, the Englishmen always had luck 
when they hunted with him. 

We traveled by sampan, poling up the 
creek through jungle thick as green mat- 
ting. Here and there a dark volcanic knob 
stuck up. On the slopes of such peaks 
were the caves where the tigers hid. 

About midafternoon we reached a vil- 
lage of a dozen houses. Five times that 
number of people had come to see me 
do the honors, and also with hopes of 
collecting a few tips. 

We proceeded in a body through the 
trees. If you have seen pictures of Stan- 
ley going at the head of a native tribe to 
find Livingstone in Africa, you have seen 
me. They knew all about everything and 
I knew nothing. 1 felt they were leading 
me and watching me closely to see how 
I would react. I had noticed the patriarch 
explaining about America to the less well 
informed. It was a grand parade except- 
ing that the air was hot as blazes and the 
ground literally crawling with snakes of 
the adder variety. Snakes seemed to like 
the rocky country as much as the tigers 
did. 

Alter two or three miles we came to 
a volcanic peak. Halfway up the side I 
could see a fire burning and another 
crowd of people gathered. That was 
what they called the big door. 

To tell you the truth it did look a 
little large. I could feel them staring 
at me, wondering what this strange breed 
ol white man was going to amount to. 
just one thing bothered me: would the 
details work out as the Scotsman said? 
Davis never had added any. 

1 lit the lamp and fitted it to my head, 
took my sawed-off tiger shooter and went 
into the cave. 

I could see clearly for a good many 
yards because the lamp threw a fine 
beam, but the cave was not exactly 
straight so I could not see the end, if 
there was an end; and I could not see any 
tiger. The rock roof was higher than my 
head and gave me ample room. The floor 
was covered with broken rock. It looked 
like a hard bed to lie down on in a hurry. 

I could tell the cave was deep. Empty 
space gives you a feeling, though of 
course this space wasn’t exactly empty. 
They had told me about side passages. 
“If you come to a side passage or cham- 
ber, just poke your head in. If he’s there, 
the light will reflect from his eyes.” It 
sounds simple enough over brandy and 
soda in a gentleman’s club. 


Now I was coming to such a side pas- 
sage. I poked my head in. No reflection. 

1 took a few steps and could see to the 
end. Then I continued my travels along 
the main corridor of the cave. 

The place smelled damp and sour from 
the drainage of moisture through the 
rock, and yet every now and then would 
come a breath of fresh air as if there 
were secret windows I could not see. I 
found no sign of tiger kills and smelled 
no putrid odor. It. evidently wasn’t a 
place the beast used regularly. 

It had been wide in the beginning, too 
wide to suit me. I thought he might run 
by me on one side or the other and not 
have to jump at all . . . that he might 
just give a playful cavort in passing, 
like cattle or sheep do when they run 
through a gate, or as a colt does at a 
tuft of grass, and then I would have no 
chance to shoot him through the stomach. 

All right, should I shoot him through 
the side, then, as he went by? Or in the 
rear after he had passed? Such thoughts, 
peculiar as they may seem, went helter- 
skelter through my mind. It never once 
entered my head that he might fail to 
jump over me and jump at me. 1 trusted 
to the light’s frightening him. I had to, 
now. 

Meantime the cave got narrower. 

Even so it was still eight or ten feet 
in width but there was no longer anv 
danger of his getting by me without a 
jump of some sort. 

Another sixty yards and I saw him. 
His eyes gave off a greenish-yellow flash. 
A tiger’s eyes do not burn in the dark 
and they are not red. They give a green- 
ish-yellow reflection when exposed to 
light, just like an ordinary house cat’s. 
1 cannot say they are reassuring to look 
at in the darkness of a cave. On the other 
hand, if you have hunted tigers you know 
that nine times out of ten they will run 
from a man. unless they are man-eaters 
or unless thev have been wounded or 
cornered. 

So far I had not cornered this fellow. 
He kept backing away. I kept moving 
ahead. 1 would lose track of him and then 
the light would pick him up again. 
Finally he could not back any more. 
Then he began to bluff and to make a 
little noise for the first time. He would 
take a run at me; 1 would shout; he 
would back off, coughing and fussing. 
In the close quarters of the cave it 
sounded like three thunderstorms gone 
to work. But I knew he was just getting 
his courage up. He wasn’t ready to come 
—yet. 

The light showed him off plainly. He 
looked thirteen times bigger than the 
cave tiger the Scotsman had described to 
me. The tiger you arc face to face with 
always looks that way. And I could have 
shot him anytime— that thought went 
through my mind. But it was not the 
point. The point was to do this thing in 
sporting fashion! 

Not more than twenty feet separated 
us when I saw he was going to come. 
When you have studied game you sense 
when that moment arrives. Also you 
know what to expect from an animal in 
a given situation. I knew the tiger was 
afraid of my light. Cornering him had 


finally forced him to run at me but if 
I made matters easy for him by removing 
the light from dead center in his escape 
route he would do the natural thing— 
he would jump over it. He would be 
anxious to avoid it as much as possible. If 
I had been able to clamber up the side 
of the cave and had wanted to, he would 
have gone by and never touched me, 
I’m sure. 

I flopped on my back. As the tiger 
jumped over me I pulled the trigger. 
There was a crash of sound and a blind- 
ing flash. For a moment 1 couldn’t see. 
Then, as I turned my lamp toward the 
cave entrance, its light picked up the 
form of the tiger. 

I should add that when I flopped on 
my back I kept my head cocked up and 
forward so the light would remain fixed 
on him. He had taken off from a point 
about eight feet in front of me and hit' 
about eight feet behind me. There he 
tore up the ground considerably and 
made a good deal of racket. I kept the 
light on him until I saw his hindquarters 
were paralyzed and he could not get up. 
Then I shot him through the head to 
quiet him. 

My first bullet had entered his belly 
just behind the lungs. It came out 
through the top of his back, breaking 
his spine. Davis was right— at a range 
of three feet the .450 had delivered quite 
a wallop. 

I’ve been asked time and time again 
what the underside of a tiger looks like 
when lie’s jumping over you. It is white 
—just as white as it is when he’s stand- 
ing behind bars in a zoo. 

The jumping-over business happens so 
fast you can see very little except the 
white flash of the belly. But no sort of 
shot could miss at such close range. 

He was a fair specimen for a cave tiger, 
possibly 9 feet long, 250 pounds. He was 
short-legged like a Nubian lion. I called 
for the coolies and they came in and 
dragged hint out. They wanted his claws 
and whiskers, the big medicine, but I 
wanted the skin intact so we compro- 
mised on the blood and the insides and 
ten silver dollars. 

Next morning I was back in Hong 
Kong a member in good standing— or 
possibly I should say, “In good lying 
down '—of the Lay-on-Your-Back-and 
Shoot-’Em Club, which is what they 
called Frank Davis and his friends. 

“Was he a big one?” he asked me. 

“Pretty good size.” 1 said. 

Davis and his type are a vanishing 
breed. I used to come clowm from Peking 
every year to play polo with him— or 
against him— which was even more fun. 
But then the war engulfed us all. Such 
men were what made England great and 
the sun never used to set on them, but 
it is declining. 

Lately 1 have heard how "sports” in 
double-peaked caps and coffee-colored 
pants, fresh off the boat from Europe, 
paid as high as $200 for the privilege of 
going to the mouth of a cave where the 
natives had walled up a tiger behind a 
rock barricade. When the poor brute 
pokes his nose out for a breath of fresh 
air he gets shot in the face. 

—Fred Meyer Shroder and Robert Easton 
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The Best Pistol Shot 
in the World 

[ Continued from page 22] 

shooting more closely than anyone else 
and writes about it with authority, put 
it this way: "Benner isn’t always on top 
but he is the best.” In saying this, Hauser- 
mann was speaking as one who has seen 
Benner shoot against the world in two 
Olympics, as well as at Buenos Aires and 
at Oslo, and who knows that Benner has 
been national champion of the United 
States more times than anybody else— 
even more times than Harry Reeves. 

It would take more than a half-ton 
truck to carry all the medals, cups, guns 
and gold-plated typewriters Benner has 
won with pistol and revolver. The things 
he can do with a pistol would astonish a 
Bat Garrett or a Wyatt Earp or a Wild 
Bill Hickok. 

But Joe Benner can pull a boner, same 
as anybody else. The fact that he put up 
a new world record in the rapid-fire sil- 
houette match at Oslo shows what he can 
do. But when it came to the Olympic 
silhouette match, he landed in thirty- 
fourth place. 

This w'as due to one mistake. Unhap- 
pily that’s all it takes to put you down 
toward the bottom of the list in the sil- 
houette match. One miss and you go 
below any man who fires the sixty shots 
without a miss. Benner got a miss because 
lie was a tenth of a second late with a shot 
and the target he was shooting at was 
no longer there. If it hadn’t been for 
that failure in his timing lie would prob- 
ably have got an 8 or a 9 lor the shot. As 
it turned out an 8 would have been good 
enough to win. If Benner had won the 
silhouette match he would have been the 
first American to win it in twenty-six 
years. And he would have been the first 
man ever to win both the free-pistol and 
the silhouette matches. 

The two are so unlike that few men 
try to shoot both. As it stands, Benner 
holds the world record in the silhouette 
match and the 1952 Olympic gold medal 
in the free-pistol match. That’s something 
like holding the world record in the pole 
vault and winning the high jump at the 
Olympics. 

Now what is the silhouette rapid-fire 
match and in what ways it is so different 
from our pistol matches? 

The match is shot at 25 meters, or 27i/> 
yards. There are five targets in a row, 75 
centimeters apart (just under 30 inches) 
on centers. Each target represents a rather 
small man in silhouette. The targets are 
all black except for the white counting 
l ings which run from 10 down to 1. 

The complete course calls for sixty 
shots in two duplicate series of thirty 
each. At Helsinki the competitors fired 
thirty shots one day and thirty the next. 
The first ten each day were fired in 
five-shot strings with a time limit of eight 
seconds for each string. The second ten 
were fired with a time limit of six seconds 
for each five; the third ten with a limit 
of four seconds for five shots. The targets 
are electrically timed and operated. They 
appear full front to the shooter when he 


says he is ready. They turn edgewise, 
and turn fast, the moment the time limit 
is over. Any shot fired as the targets 
are turning is automatically a miss. 

In the United States, rapid-fire pistol 
shooting calls for five-shot strings in ten 
seconds each. But we do not limit our 
shooting to .22 caliber arms. We also 
shoot the .38 revolver and the .45 semi- 
automatic pistol. Our national champion 
must be a master of all three. And because 
we shoot the larger calibers we allow 
more time. No one could do good shoot- 
ing with heavier calibers at the speed 
demanded by the European silhouette 
match. 

The problem is one of recoil or jump. 
A pistol is held in one hand and normally 
the line of recoil is well above the line 
of the hand and wrist. As a result the 
muzzle flies up in firing. The more it 
jumps the harder it is for the shooter to 
get his sights back on the target for the 
next shot. In our shooting the man wants 
to get his sights back on the same target. 
In the silhouette match he must not only 
bring the muzzle down to the right level 
for his next shot but swing the pistol 
over to the next target. 

European shooters have gone to great 
lengths in an effort to reduce the recoil 
jump of the .22 caliber pistols used in 
the silhouette match. Walther. in Ger- 
many, brought out a semiautomatic 
pistol seventeen or eighteen years ago 
designed for the match. It won at the 
Olympics in 1930 and it has been winning 
ever since. The pistol was chambered 
for the .22 short cartridge, which shoots 
a lighter bullet than the .22 long rifle 
and gives less recoil. And it was fitted 
with detachable weights under the barrel. 

With all the weights added the pistol 
was twice as heavy as it was without any 
of the weights. There is a limit to the 
weight any particular individual can 
handle but the greater the weight the 
less the jump. In addition, the Walther 
was frequently fitted with a compensator. 
This is merely an extension of the barrel 
slightly larger on the inside than the 
diameter of the bore. It has vents at 1 
the top to permit some of the gas to 
escape upward before reaching the 


muzzle, tending to hold the muzzle down. 

The Walther factory was in what is 
now the Russian Zone in Germany and 
is no longer producing pistols. However, 
Walther licensed Hammerli, of Lenz- 
burg, Switzerland— the most famous 
maker of European target arms— to pro- 
duce the Olympic model. The latest 
model by Hammerli is furnished with 
either of the two lengths of barrel, with 
or without a compensator, with or with- 
out special target grips, and for either the 
.22 long rifle or the .22 short. There are 
three detachable weights under the bar- 
rel. They provide more total weight than 
any shooter is likely to use, but he tan 
adjust the weight to suit him. 

Many other pistols were used in the 
silhouette match at the Olympics. I saw 
several made by Beretta in Italy. Beretta’s 
Olympic model is chambered for the .22 
short, fitted with detachable weights and 
a compensator. Valiente of Argentina, 
who took fourth place, shot a Colt Woods- 
man that had been remodeled to take 
the .22 short cartridge. 

Harry Reeves told me of a remarkable 
pistol he had seen in which the attempt 
to reduce jump had been carried to the 
logical extreme. It consisted of a Walther 
pistol mounted and stocked so it was 
upside down, with a dummy barrel to 
carry the sights. The grip was so designed 
that the recoil came straight back, in 
line with the shooter’s wrist. The gun 
seemed to have almost no movement in 
firing. 

Joe Benner shot a Colt pistol cham- 
bered for .22 long rifle. He told me that 
he preferred this cartridge for the eight- 
and six-second strings where the jump of 
the pistol doesn’t matter as much. He 
said of the .22 long rifle: “It gets down 
there faster.” But Benner admitted he 
was handicapped by the jump of the 
cartridge in the four-second runs. 

Benner said, “You’re just flipping them 
in there when you shoot five in four sec- 
onds. There are fifty men in the United 
States who could keep up with the Euro- 
peans shooting the eight- and six-second 
runs. But not in the four-second runs.” 

W. W. McMillan, the other man on our 
team, shot a .22 long rifle Hi-Standard. 



Extended sight shows lengths some Olympic shooters went to. He did poorly. 
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McMillan is 23, a husky guy who is a 
technical sergeant in the Marine Corps. 
Though he hasn’t been shooting long 
he is too good to be called promising. 
He is already up toward the top. He led 
the field on the first day at Helsinki with 
a score of 290 for the first half of the 
match. If he could have done as well the 
second day he would have had a winning 
score of 580. As it was he got a final score 
of 575, which put him in seventh place. 

Takacs of Hungary, who won the 
match with a score of 579— one point 
below his win at the Olympic match at 
London in 1948: the world record until 
Benner beat it at Oslo early last July- 
shot a Walther pistol with weights and 
elaborate grips fitted to his hand. I wish 
McMillan had shot a pistol as well 
adapted to the conditions of the match. 
It’s quite possible that if he had, the story 
would have been different. Whether it 
would or not, the point is that we in this 
country have been thoughtless in send- 
ing our shooters into international 
competition with guns less suited to the 
conditions than those used by the South 
Americans, Europeans and Russians. 

Other nations are much more con- 
cerned than we have been. For example, 
the British were not satisfied with the 
available .22 short ammunition. They 
agree with everybody else in regarding 
American .22 long rifle match ammuni- 
tion as the best in the world. But we 
do not make .22 short ammunition in 
match grade because the cartridge has not 
been used in competitive shooting for 
more than thirty years. The same is true 
of other countries. The British appealed 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
the company that makes all the rifle and 
pistol ammunition produced in the Brit- 
ish Isles. The company designed a new 
bullet with a nose less blunt than is 
standard in .22 short, to facilitate lead- 
ing from the magazine. The company 
then loaded 50,000 rounds with the new 
bullet to close tolerances and presented 
the lot to the British shooters. 

The British undoubtedly had the best 
.22 short ammunition on the line at Hel- 
sinki but they were not able to take ad- 
vantage of its quality. One of their men 
gpt a miss and the other got two misses 
and neither had a good score on points. 
The Russians, who did so much better 
than we did in the rifle matches at Hel- 
sinki. did not do anything remarkable 
in the silhouette match. One of their 
men shot a score of 573, which gave him 
eighth place. The other got a score of 
569, good for eleventh place. Neither 
of them is in a class with Benner or 
McMillan as pistol shots. But neither of 
them had a miss. 

The free-pistol match is at the opposite 
extreme from the silhouette match. The 
course calls for sixty shots. The distance 
is 50 meters, or 54i/g yards. And the time 
is measured in hours rather than in sec- 
onds. It is not a matter of speed but of 
precision— a precision that cannot be had 
with any pistol made in this country. 
Our pistols are accurate enough. But they 
are not designed to take advantage of 
European rules. 

We’ve never had pistol matches that 
permitted a trigger pull of less than two 


pounds and most of our matches require 
a pull heavier than that. The free-pistol 
must be .22 caliber. But the trigger pull 
is whatever the shooter desires. In prac- 
tice this means that the pull— it you can 
call anything so light a pull— is often 
less than an ounce. The trigger mechan- 
ism is as delicate and as certain as that 
of a watch, ft is made by a skilled me- 
chanic who can work only in good day- 
light. The trigger is set by a lever on 
the outside of the pistol. It may be ad- 
justed so the mere weight of the trigger 
will fire the pistol if the barrel is raised 
much above the horizontal. The shooter 
does not squeeze such a trigger. He 
merely touches it— and touches it ever 
so lightly— with the tip of his trigger 
finger. 

Controlling such a trigger is made 
easier by the elaborate grips used on free 
pistols. These are designed almost to en- 
close the shooter’s hand, so that holding 
a free-pistol is like putting your hand 
in a thick wooden glove. The pistol is 
supported by every part of the hand ex- 
cept the trigger finger. The grip is usu- 
ally made so big that the shooter cannot 
reach the trigger proper. Instead he 
touches the head of a long screw out 
through the trigger. 

LTntil quite recently our pistol shooters 
thought the free-pistol pretty silly. They 
have now learned that it is well designed 
for the purpose of making the highest 
possible score on the fine-ringed inter- 
national target at 50 meters. There is 
no use trying to equal European scores 
with anything except a free-pistol. Both 
Joe Benner and Harry Reeves of our 
team shot Hammerli lree-pistols. 

Before the match Benner thought that 
Ullman of Sweden was the man to beat. 
This was logical enough. Ullman won 
the Olympic free-pistol match at Berlin 
in 1936. was second in the Olympics at 
London in 1948, and won the world 
championship in the matches of the In- 
ternational Shooting Union at Oslo just 
before the 1952 Olympics with a score of 
558. one point behind the world record 
he has held since 1936. 

Ullman had drawn a position at Hel- 
sinki that seemed likely to give him an 
advantage. The Finns, who deserved the 
praise they got from all sides for the way 
they managed everything, did make one 
mistake in preparing their Malmi 50- 
meter range. They put up two high board 
fences down the range designed to pro- 
tect it from the wind. The targets were 
on about the same level as the shooting 
house. But there is a ravine between the 
shooting house and the targets. The wind 
can swirl around in such a ravine so it is 
hard to figure. And don’t think the wind 
doesn’t matter in a free-pistol match. It 
may easily blow hard enough one minute 
to move the bullet an inch at 50 meters, 
and die the next minute so it doesn’t 
move the bullet at all. And if it is strong 
the wind will blow the pistol around. 

The high board fences were not the 
answer. The competitors foresaw that if 
the wind blew in certain directions it 
would hit the fence and angle toward 
shooters in certain positions. The wind 
was doing just that when 1 saw the range 
the day before the match. Ullman’s posi- 


tion, at the extreme left and alongside a 
fence, was such that he would be pro- 
tected from almost any wind. There was 
a grand argument about the fences in 
the committee charged with hearing such 
complaints. In the end the fences stood 
if only because the Finns had spent so 
much money in building them. When 
the match was fired the wind was such 
that, so far as I could see, no one was 
favored. And Ullman had a bad day, as 
our Harry Reeves did. 

Joe Benner got a 5 in his first ten-shot 
string. 1 thought that wrapped up his 
chances. No man is so good that he can 
afford to lose five points on one shot in a 
free-pistol match with the world’s best. 
Benner seems indifferent to match pres- 
sure. Of course he isn’t. Fie was plentv 
worried about that 5. But not so worried 
that he lost his nerve. He finished that 
first string with an 88. His next ten shots 
scored 96. the highest ten-shot score fired 
by any of the forty-eight competitors in 
the match. 

The value of every shot, fired was sig- 
naled from the pits below the targets. A 
Finnish soldier sitting behind each of the 
two-man shooting stalls posted the value 
of the shot as soon as it was signaled so 
the spectators could see it. The scores 
were not official. The targets had still to 
be reviewed by a control committee using 
a plug gauge and a magnifying glass to 
determine whether a doubtful shot cut 
a ring ot didn’t. 

Joe Benner finished strongly with 94, 
93, 94 for his last thirty shots. His total 
unofficial score was 550. Ullman was well 
down with 543. The spectators crowded 
behind Leon of Spain, who was still 
shooting. They knew, as Leon began his 
final ten-shot string, that he had a good 
chance to beat Benner. And, of course. 
Leon knew it. too. 

Major George Leppig, adjutant to our 
pistol and rifle teams, stood behind the 
rope that protects shooters from specta- 
tors. with pencil and paper, figuring from 
shot to shot just what Leon had to make 
in order to beat Benner. Most people 
think shooting matches are dull to watch. 
All I can say is there was nothing dull 
about watching Leon’s last shots. Both 
Major Leppig and 1 thought that the 
match depended on Leon’s very last shot. 
If he got a 9 he would tie Benner’s score 
and would outrank Benner because of 
that unfortunate 5 in Benner’s first ten 
shots. Leon’s average shot was a 9. What 
reason was there to think that his last 
shot would be any worse than a 9? 

There was no reason. There was only 
a hope. 

Leon was ev er so deliberate. He wanted 
a 10. He had to have a 9. He aimed the 
pistol, thought better of it, and put the 
gun down. He did this several times. I 
don’t suppose he took more than four or 
five minutes to get off that last shot but 
it seemed a long time. When the pistol 
cracked, the target went down into the 
pit. When the target came up again the 
marker’s stick swung to the corner that 
meant an 8. Benner was in. 

Later, when the targets had been offi- 
cially scored, Benner was given 553, three 
points more than his unofficial score. 
Leon got 550. Our anxiety over Leon’s 
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last shot was misplaced. Leon wouldn't 
have beaten Benner if his last shot had 
been a 10, instead of an 8. But there was 
no way of knowing that at the time. 
Balogh of Hungary took third with 549. 
The two Russians, Martazov and Vajn- 
schtejn, tied with scores of 546. Martazov 
outranked Vajnschtejn, so he got fourth 
and Vajnschtejn fifth. They were well 
behind Benner but on the record Benner 
is the only American who could beat 
either of them with the free-pistol. Vajn- 
schtejn is the same man who took third 
in the free-rifle match. I was impressed 
with the even way in which he shot. His 
scores ran 92, 91, 90, 91, 92, 90. 

So much for the story. What does it 
mean? I think it means that if we wish 
to beat the Europeans and the Russians 
ancl the South Americans at pistol shoot- 
ing under international rules we need 
only to give a little more attention to the 
international kinds of pistol shooting. 

So far there is no proper setup for the 
silhouette rapid-fire match in this coun- 
try. We used a makeshift setup for the 
tryouts in which we selected our pistol 
team for the w'orld championships at 
Oslo and the Olympics. The targets were 
not electrically timed and operated. They 
were turned by pulling a rope against a 
spring. 

What is needed is some form of power 
to turn the targets quickly and a reliable 
electric timing device that can be quickly 
set for eight, six, or four seconds. 

There seems no prospect that any 
American manufacturer will produce free 
pistols. A shooter who wishes to com- 
pete in international free-pistol matches 
must buy a foreign pistol or have one 
built by a first-rate gunsmith. A Ham- 
merli free pistol sells for $145 in Switzer- 
land and, considering the amount of 
highly skilled handwork on the trigger, 
this is a reasonable price. But by the 
time a Hammerli gets over here, with a 
duty of $3.50 each plus 55 percent, an 
11 percent excise tax, and maybe a 100 
percent profit for the importer, the price 
is high. 

Men who want to go in for the sil- 
houette rapid-fire match need not spend 
so much money. Hi-Standard is now pro- 
ducing an Olympic model, chambered 
for the .22 short cartridge, and fitted with 
removable weights. It sells for far less 
than the Walther Olympic model as made 
by Hammerli. Finally, it is rumored that 
two of our large manufacturers of am- 
munition are planning to produce .22 
short ammunition in match grade espe- 
cially for the silhouette rapid-fire match. 

Our pistol shooters haven’t got too far 
to go in order to win more international 
matches. They haven’t got nearly as far 
to go as the Europeans and the South 
Americans would have to go if they were 
to shoot in our matches. In a way our 
matches are, if not tougher, better tests 
of all-around shooting skill if only be- 
cause we shoot .38 and .45 caliber arms. It 
doesn’t make sense to confine competitive 
pistol shooting to .22 caliber guns, as 
the Europeans are inclined to do. On 
the other hand it doesn’t make sense to 
confine competitive rifle shooting to .22 
caliber arms fired in the prone position 
—as we've been inclined to do for the 
last twenty years.— Lucian Car' 
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O’Reilly and the Flying 
Dutchman 

[Continued from page IS] 

Powderhall Filly rounded the northern 
tip of Scotland the Orknies were black 
menacing shadows in the Hying spindrift. 
They crashed and bucketed through roar- 
ing seas heading for the Arctic Ocean. 

A thousand-mile trip from base in 
search of fish is normal routine for the 
trawler fleet. The North Sea is almost 
fished out so it’s off to the White Sea and 
the Murmansk coast of Russia you must 
go. You go where there are fish and you 
do not come home without them. 

There was one thing about the Flying 
Dutchman which no one disputed— his 
skill as a trawlerman. He knew the ways 
of fish and the floors of the ocean better 
than he knew his own wife. (No doubt 
at all about that, because he had been at 
sea twenty-nine years, and only four years 
and three weeks of that period— in 
snatched week ends of thirty-six hours— 
had he spent ashore.) 

The Flying Dutchman could “read” 
the sea. He “read” where the fish swam 
by the depth and temperature of the 
water, by the mud his lead line brought 
up, by the marine growths caught in the 
trawl, by the shrieking clouds of seabirds, 
by the change of the wind, and the set of 
the tides, by the food revealed in the bel- 
lies of fish by the gutting knife. You could 
be fishing abeam of the Dutchman so 
close that you almost scraped his paint, 
and he would be fetching up a netful of 
fine fat cod and hake and turbot, and you 
wouldn't be catching enough to feed the 
ship’s cat. What you probably didn’t 
know was that the Flying Dutchman’s 
trawl was scraping the bottom of a fish- 
filled valley between two marine moun- 
tains, and yours was scraping across the 
top of a barren ridge. It was that sort of 
knowledge which always kept the Flying 
Dutchman from paying off “below the 
line.” 

Every trawlerman knows the full sig- 
nificance of the phrase, “below the line.” 
A trawler captain rarely owns his own 
boat. The Flying Dutchman didn’t. At 
the end of a trip, the value of the catch 
auctioned off on the quays is shared out 
between him and the shipowner, and the 
crew get their percentage. But if the 
value of the catch does not cover the 
overheads, the coal, the oil, the wages, 
the docking charges; then the skipper 
will owe the shipowner money. He will 
pay off “below the line.” And you only 
have to pay off a couple of times like 
that, and you’re out on the dock looking 
lor a job. 

On the maiden voyage of Latimer 
O’Reilly they shot the trawl for the first 
time off the coast of Iceland, southwest 
of the East Horns. A barren, sullen coast 
of high dark mountains. Inland the 
fields of eternal ice. Seaward the restless, 
stormy seas. Trawlermen call it “The 
Graveyard.” 

A modern trawler, steel built, varies in 
length between 150 and 170 feet, and 
displaces between 400 and 550 tons. The 
bows are blunt and strong; the engines 
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powerful. They carry both a starboard 
and port trawl net though only one can 
be used at a time. The net is lashed to 
two long steel ropes which are unwound 
from powerful winches. It is simply a 
great bag with a gaping mouth 6 feet 
high by 100 feet wide, and stretching- 
back for another 100 feet to the “cod 
end”— the pocket which holds the fish. 

The foot rope at the mouth is threaded 
with huge metal balls or wooden rollers 
which roll across the ocean bed and 
smash down the marine growths. The 
head rope carries a line of glass floats 
pulling upward. At either end of the net 
are the otter boards, 10 feet long, 5 feet 
wide and shod with steel. Fixed obliquely 
to the towing warps, the pressure of 
water against them forces the mouth of 
the net open. 

The net is towed astern of the trawler 
at a speed of between 2 and 3 knots. It 
is heavy enough to sink to a maximum 
depth of 2,100 feet, and sometimes as 
much as 6,000 feet of heavy 3 '/l; -inch 
steel rope is being towed astern. It is a 
simple, ruthless instrument designed to 
catch fish. 

After two hours trawling the Flying 
Dutchman came bawling down the main 
deck. 

“Stand by, all hands.” 

There was no need to say more. Time 
to haul in the net. The pay packet was 
coming to the surface. 

Latimer O’Reilly regarded the steel 
ropes which threaded their way through 
the stern bollards and stretched for’ard 
to the winches with apprehensive eyes. 
He knew that if the trawl net caught on 
a wreck or an underwater obstruction, 
those ropes of steel, stretched as taut as 
fiddle strings, would break and whip 
back along the deck, decapitating and 
dismembering men as neatly as a bacon 
slicer. 

“Haul net.” The Flying Dutchman’s 
voice was answered at once by the roar 
and rattle of the steam winches. 


The wire came in endlessly. 1'hen the 
glass floats of the head rope curled in 
the surf astern. The heavy net rose to 
the surface. The Flying Dutchman’s 
voice shrieked over the heel of the 
winches, “Steady on the brakes . . . 
steady. . . .” 

The cod end gleamed whitely as the 
light caught the fishes’ bellies. A cod end 
that is full of fish will rise quickly to the 
top, for the bladders of the fish, distended 
by the changing pressure, inflate the net 
until it rises through the water like an 
express elevator. 

This net came up at average speed. An 
average catch. The gilson hook swung 
down from the boom to hook under the 
footrope, for the steel bobbins threaded 
along it weigh 100 pounds apiece and 
must be got inboard before you can han- 
dle the net. 

“Right, take her up easy. Take her 
up.” 

The winchman reeled in wire and the 
swaying bobbins dripping with water rose 
into the air. 1’hey swung inboard di- 
rected by the deckies’ hands. 

“Let ’em drop.” 

Down came the steel bobbins crashing 
on the deck, and Latimer O’Reilly, the 
unskilled and inexpert, interposed his 
left hand between the rail and a falling- 
bobbin so that it was caught a glancing 
blow. Nobody saw him flinch. No one 
saw his face go white. Everybody was 
watching the great bag of fish as it was 
brought up and inboard. There it hung, 
a great inflated net streaming with water, 
small fish dropping out onto the deck. 
The swag bag, the lucky bag, the money 
bag! 

A deckhand dived under and made a 
grab at the rope’s end, securing the bot- 
tom of the bag. It is the bosun’s job to 
secure the cod-encl rope— a complicated 
series of turns which comes adrift as soon 
as it’s yanked, so that the fish cascade 
down to the deck. This knot which isn’t 
a knot has also been known to come 
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adrift while the trawl is being towed 
along the ocean bed, so that an empty net 
comes floating to the surface. On those 
occasions the mortality rate among bo- 
suns is high. 

But this time, out came the fish. Great 
silver cod with goggling eyes and flap- 
ping tails, haddock, plaice, hake, bream, 
gunnard, dogfish, turbot— all the wonders 
of the ocean. 

With the net inboard and the fish 
thrashing about in the “pounds,” the 
crew of the Powderhall Filly started to 
work again. The other trawl must be 
shot at once. Once you are towing again, 
you can turn your attention to the job 
of heading and gutting the fish and pack- 
ing them in ice for the journey home. 
But only then. 

But as the deckies jumped to clear the 
second trawl, Latimer O’Reilly made no 
move to help. He stood staring down at 
the slow trickle of blood emerging from 
his glove. With a roar like an iceberg 
turning over, the Flying Dutchman bore 
down on him. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you? 
Don’t you know there’s work to be done?” 
For at least thirty seconds the Dutchman 
cursed him. When he had finished, Lati- 
mer mutely removed his left glove. Two 
fingers were missing, neatly decapitated 
by the glancing blow of the bobbin. It 
was not an unusual occurrence. Every 
third man in the trawler fleet has lost 
one or more fingers. 

The Flying Dutchman seemed to take 
the accident as a direct insult to himself. 
“You stupid clot. D’you think I’m pay- 
ing you to cut off your useless paws? Get 
to work and stop blubbering.” 

For a second Latimer stood there, not 
quite understanding what was going on. 
Then the Dutchman pushed him roughly 
in the direction of the trawl net. 

“Work, you useless Irish clodhopper, 
you!” 

At that Latimer came alive. Overboard 
went the bloody glove, and he swung at 
the Dutchman with his good hand. The 
Dutchman caught the blow on a lifted 
shoulder, and his counter slammed 
against Latimer’s chin, and sprawled him 
backward among the flapping fish. The 
mate and the bosun picked him up and 
carried him below. They brought him 
round with a tumblerful of neat rum, and 
all hour later with a bed bandage wound 
round his hand he was on deck gutting 
and heading as best he could. 

So the feud was born. The Flying 
Dutchman gave him hell for the rest of 
the voyage. He harried, insulted, and 
mocked him mercilessly, and Latimer 
O’Reilly took it all without a word. Until 
Grimsby. Until they tied up at the quay- 
side, and Latimer O’Reilly took up his 
position there to utter the first obscene 
challenge which was to become his theme 
song from that day forward. 

But he signed on for the next trip. 
And the Flying Dutchman showed no sur- 
prise. It was a repeat performance. Peo- 
ple said that Latimer O’Reilly would get 
tired of his periodic beatings, that 150 
pounds of Irish lightweight would never 
stand a chance against 200 pounds of 
Dutch brawn. But Latimer O’Reilly 
never got tired. Until the war came and 
they took him for the Royal Navy he 


never got tired. Then the feud ended. 
Temporarily. 

When Latimer O’Reilly came back 
from the war, it was as an officer— and 
looking for a command. 

Yes, he got a commission, got his ticket, 
seamanship, navigation, the lot. And he 
got a ship— just like that. A skipper died. 
The owners looked round. Latimer 
O’Reilly? Experience? Yes, all you could 
want and under one of the best skippers 
in the business. Reliable? Well, during 
his absence he had married— and he had 
a naval background. What more could 
you want? So Latimer O’Reilly became 
skipper of the City of Kent. 

The Flying Dutchman’s reactions have 
never been adequately charted. He did 
not exactly disintegrate in one awful 
atomic explosion; he kept erupting at 
regular intervals like an active volcano. 

“Latimer O’Reilly in a ship of his own. 
That good-for-nothing, lazy, yellow- 
bellied Irishman, who couldn’t head and 
gut level with a dockside tart. Catch fish! 
He couldn’t even catch a cold. He’d pay 
off below the line on his first trip and 
go back as a deckie where he really be- 
longed. Oh, yes, there’d be a deckie’s job 
waiting for him on the Powderhall Filly 
if he’d got the guts to take it. A ship 
of his own! What in the name of God 
and the Flaming Furies was the trawling 
business coming to if Latimer O’Reilly 
could get a ship!” 

Xowarcl this loud storm Latimer 
O’Reilly turned a delicately blank Irish 
ear. It reached him all right, and he knew 
as well as anybody else the truth of the 
Dutchman’s remarks. Trawlermen are 
born, not made. You can know the sea, 
you can win the American Cup, you can 
be a born sailor, a natural leader of men, 
and still not be a trawlerman. 

When the Powderhall Filly and the 
City of Kent sailed down the broad Hum- 
ber in January, 1946, and “turned left” 
for the northern seas almost side by side, 
there was a feeling that somehow or other 
on this voyage something would soon be 
resolved. 

They went through the Pentland Firth 
in a northwest gale together; the only 
two ships in the entire trawling fleet 
that took the short cut that January. The 
Pentland Firth is a shallow, narrow pas- 
sage between the northeast tip of Scot- 
land and the Orkney Islands. When an 
Atlantic gale drives through, the ground 
swell lifts up waves to heights as high 
and dangerous as the Roaring Forties. 
The largest seas in the world sweep 
through that narrow channel. And it was 
just such a sea that the two trawlers 
bucked and fought. At one minute their 
prows would be soaring skyward, the 
next smashing down into a great trough 
of the waves. 

Latimer O’Reilly ran for the north 
first. The weather would be worse but 
to hell with the weather. There should 
be fish around Bear Island, and if he 
was going to beat the Dutchman back to 
Grimsby with holds full of fine fresh fish, 
he had to take chances. 

The Flying Dutchman who had 
reached the same conclusion at almost 
the same moment turned north too. He 
shot his trawl south of Bear Island. 
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Latimer O’Reilly put his net down to 
the north. Neither knew the other was 
there. But it was Latimer who hit the 
jackpot. His first hawl brought up fifty 
baskets of prime cod and twenty of hake. 
They went to work. No need to urge a 
tired crew now. This was the money mar- 
ket, this was money in the bank, this was 
Flossie’s Easter bonnet, -and money to 
spend at the race track. This was what 
you endured the hell of trawling for. 

Bear Island is a small, fog-wrapped, 
ice-encrusted rock, 10 miles long and 8 
miles wide. You will find it on your map 
to the far north of Scandinavia, deep in 
the Arctic Circle. In the winter months 
darkness shrouds it almost perpetually, 
and only between 10 and 12 in the morn- 
ing does a faint grayness filter in from 
the horizon. Its highest peak is 1,600 feet 
above the sea, and it is named without 
much humor, but with a great deal of 
truth, Mount Misery. The cliffs on prac- 
tically all sides fall sheer to deep water. 
The interior of the island is covered with 
swamps and quicksands and volcanic 
boulders. There are no pathways and it 
is usually considered impassable. Nor- 
way owns Bear Island. Nobody knows 
why. They keep a radio station there 
manned by two Norwegian operators. 
But there is no light or warning bell 
along its wild stormy shores. Only 
trawlermen are crazy enough to go near 
it. 

After forty-eight hours of the sort of 
fishing that trawlermen dream about, 
Latimer O’Reilly broke radio silence. 
Every trawler on the wave length picked 
him up. 

“City of Kent calling, north of Bear 
Island. Full holds and ready to turn for 
home.” His voice was jubilant. “One 
more haul and Grimsby here we come. 
Anyone seen the Flying Dutchman 
around these parts? Or is the ancient 
mariner riding out the storm someplace 
tucked up nice and comfy?” 

From trawler Jersey Linnet a hundred 
miles south of Latimer came the first 
reply, “We’re not doing so well, Latimer 
boy. Guess we’ll run north to join you. 
The Flying Dutchman? Must be getting 
old. Can’t take this cold weather these 
days.” 

And so it went on with other trawlers 
calling- in to take part in the good- 
natured ribbing. The Flying Dutchman 
had it coming to him. But lie didn’t like 
taking it. With a face as dark as the storm 
clouds blinding past the tossing mast- 
head, he listened for five minutes, then 
reached out and clicked the receiver off. 
He stared down at the chart spread on the 
charthouse table. That in itself was un- 
usual. The Flying Dutchman hadn’t con- 
sulted a chart for the past twenty years. 
He navigated by guess and by God. Now, 
on January 26, 1946, he set a course which 
would bring him into contact with Lati- 
mer to the north of Bear Island in ap- 
proximately six hours. Undoubtedly the 
Dutchman was not his usual self. In his 
course he allowed for magnetic compass 
variation, but afterward it was decided 
he could not have allowed for abnormal 
attraction. “Afterward” was too late. 

He was in his bunk snatching a couple 
of hours sleep while the mate stood watch 


when suddenly out of the swirling mist 
and darkness dead ahead rose the great 
dark bulk of Bear Island. The mate 
screamed, “Hard over!” It was too late. 
As the helmsman took the wheel across 
they struck a hidden “blinder”— a rock 
hidden beneath the waves— 100 yards off- 
shore, then were sucked on in the grip 
of the great rolling surf, shouldering in 
to smash against the cliffs. 

The Flying Dutchman was on deck 
before she finally struck, but by that time 
no help on earth could have saved her. 
Her bows lifted like a surfboard as she 
was carried helplessly inshore. One small 
piece of luck saved her from immediate 
destruction. A few yards from the cliffs 
her bows rode between two half-sub- 
merged rocks and jammed firmly. The 
following wave lifted up her stern, 
swung her broadside, rolled her over so 
that her funnel tilted almost to sea level, 
lifted her and crashed her down on the 
rocks. Wave after wave crashed into her 
and over her. A few seconds after she 
struck, the entire ship was being washed 
from end to end by the giant waves, but 
by a miracle of determination the en- 
tire crew fought their way to the shelter 
of the tiny wheelhome, the only spot 
above water. With the glass windows 
smashed to smithereens, sea water foam- 
ing around them, there they clung as each 
successive wave picked up the Powderhall 
Filly and smashed her down on the rocks. 

In the tiny radio room behind the 
charthouse the radio operator sent out 
the first SOS. 

SOS. POWDERHALL FILLY. WRECKED UNDER 
CLIFFS NORTHWEST COAST OF BEAR ISLAND. 
HURRY TO OUR ASSISTANCE. PLEASE HURRY. 

They had one chance left and the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, making a quick appraisal 
of the situation, knew it. Their bow's ir- 
retrievably jammed between the two sub- 
merged rocks were hard up against the 
face of the high, sheer cliffs, if a rescue 
party could drop a rope or a breeches 
buoy down to them the crew could be 
pulled to the top of the cliffs one at a 
time. If a rescue party could cross the 
island. If the Powderhall Filly could live 
for a few hours without breaking up. 
No ship— not even a lifeboat— could ap- 
proach from the seaward side. Between 
waves the Dutchman fought his way 
round to the radio cabin. 

The radio operator’s face was wet with 
stveat. “Batteries almost gone. Skipper. 
Any message must go quickly.” 

The Flying Dutchman bit off liis oath 
and said quickly, “No ship must ap- 
proach us from seaward. Rescue impos- 
sible that direction. Suggest rescuers 
head for east coast of Bear Island. Make 
landing and cross on foot. Breeches buoy 
could be lowered from the cliff’s top down 
to us. Approximate position hard against 
cliff four miles west of Bull.” 

“That’s all cap’n, we’re down,” said 
the radio operator. “Let’s hope to God 
they got it.” 

They had got it. The last faint mes- 
sage pierced the storm to reach nearly 
thirty trawlers. 

CITY OF KENT TO POWDERHALL FILLY. 
GOT YOUR MESSAGE. COMING TO FETCH 
YOU. 

It was perhaps the fundamental, the 


primary irony. Latimer O’Reilly, new 
skipper of the City of Kent, hold full, 
just turning for home with a catch that 
meant a small fortune to him, was com- 
ing to the rescue. Latimer O’Reilly, 
hereditary enemy of the Flying Dutch- 
man, was closing in to try and save their 
lives. No one saw the Flying Dutchman’s 
face in the darkness. No one cared any- 
way. There was more to think of at the 
moment than his private feelings. 

The two Norwegian radio operators 
on Bear Island had also received the dis- 
tress signal. They wasted no time. It 
was 4 a.m. It was pitch dark. It was bit- 
terly cold. It was blowing a gale. And 
they were aware, even if the Flying Dutch- 
man wasn’t, that the interior of the is- 
land was reckoned to be quite impassable 
in midwinter. Nevertheless, carrying the 
breeches-buoy equipment, they set off. 
They knew their island. They knew how 
long a ship usually lasted when she was 
driven against those cliffs. 

Three hours after the Powderhall Filly 
struck, the City of Kent ran in to an- 
chorage on the lee side of the island. 
There was another trawler with her, who 
had also picked up the SOS. Both ships, 
without consulting each other, sent 
parties ashore to attempt the rescue. 

By noon that day twenty-five trawlers 
of various nationalities were riding at 
anchor in the lee of the island, and over 
a hundred men in parties of six to ten 
were attempting to force a passage across 
the island. Late in the afternoon the Nor- 
wegian wireless operators arrived back 
at their camp in an exhausted condi- 
tion. They had actually reached the other 
side of the island, but in the half-light, 
with the great gale belching up over the 
cliffs, they had been unable to see the 
Powderhall Filly, let alone attempt any 
rescue operations. All through that dark 
day the rescuers filtered back toward 
their ships completely exhausted. No 
others had reached the northwest side 
of the island. Not even Latimer O’Reilly. 

When he and his party staggered back 
it was past midnight. On board the City 
of Kent, Latimer thought ruefully of the 
dynamo humming round, eating up his 
precious fuel. He knew' his wonderful 
catch was not being improved by the 
delay. He went first to the radio cabin 
to hear what messages there were. 

“The only hope is to attempt a rescue 
by sea,” he said. “We’ll never get across 
the island.” 

The radio operator shook his head. 
“It’s blowing a full gale out there. The 
trawler Imperialist is standing by waiting 
to go in as soon as it moderates.” 

“No news from the Powderhall?” 

“Not a word, but the Imperialist re- 
ports that a flare was seen two hours ago.” 

Latimer’s face was grim. “That means 
some of them must be alive.” 

“They’re calling a meeting on board 
the Newhaven Skipper,” said the radio 
operator, “to see if there’s any more can 
be done.” 

The meeting ended at 6 a.m. on Satur- 
day morning. The Powderhall Filly had 
then been crashing against the cliffs for 
nearly fifty hours. Competition amongst 
trawling men may be deadly to the point 
of piracy, but when a distress signal goes 
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out it never goes unanswered. Eleven 
men from various ships went ashore with 
Latimore O'Reilly. Loaded with provi- 
sions, 350 feet of line, and a breeches 
buoy, they set olf. At the radio station 
the youngest Norwegian radio operator, 
although his feet were blistered and 
bandaged from his first attempt, offered 
to guide them across the island. 

Their intention was to reach the other 
coast by noon to take advantage of the 
short spell of daylight. But by noon their 
journey had hardly begun. Almost at 
once they were sinking knee-cleep in 
quicksand, and after only two hours, two 
of the eleven volunteers were exhausted 
and turned back. By late afternoon the 
number was reduced to four: Latimer 
O'Reilly, the Norwegian radio operator, 
a stoker from the City of Kent, and a 
bosum. They had abandoned all gear 
save the precious rope and breeches buoy. 

They pressed on. And at last, blinded 
and reeling from exhaustion, they heard 
a new sound above the high scream of the 
wind. A deep roar. A booming. Breakers 
crashing against the cliffs. They had 
reached the other coast. In the darkness 
of that early Sunday morning they stood 
on the high cliffs with the wind stinging 
their faces. Offshore they could see the 
lights of three trawlers— but of the Poiu- 
derhall Filly they could see nothing. 

An hour passed and the feeling of 
hopelessness grew r . It was so dark that all 
they could see down below at the foot 
of the cliffs was the white surge of the 
breakers. They knew that unless they 
found the Powderhall Filly quickly they’d 
Live to retreat inland or perish from 
cold and exhaustion themselves. 

Then, out of the blackness below, 
roaring skyward, trailing its incandescent 
plume of sparks, gushed a rocket! A hun- 
dred and fifty feet below them, beaten 
and battered by the gale, a remnant 
rather than a ship, lay the Powderhall 
Filly. 

Luck had changed. As if the elements 
liad done their worst and then declared 
a truce, there was a lull in the storm. 
Black clouds broke apart and the faint 
glimmer of Arctic starlight lighted a sav- 
age seascape of great thrusting waves. 
On board the Powderhall Filly they had 
been without food or water for seventy 
tossing, pitching, hellish hours. Without 
hope either. They had huddled desper- 
ately together, kept alive purely by the 
will to survive, yet not expecting sur- 
vival. 

When the rope of the breeches buoy 
snaked down toward them, they found 
the strength necessary to fix it, and play 
their part in the rescue, but even when 
they jolted onto the cliff top they could 
hardly believe they were safe. 

The Flying Dutchman was the last to 
be hauled to safety. As he was helped out 
of the canvas buoy, he said, “Who’s here? 
From what ship?” 

“I’m here,” said Latimer O’Reilly in 
his soft Irish brogue, and even in the 
roaring storm they said you could hear 
the silence. Nothing more was said. They 
turned homeward. 

The crew of the Powderhall Filly was 
divided between the trawlers. The Fly- 
ing Dutchman went aboard the City of 
Kent. No one invited him. But he shipped 


aboard and slept in Latimer O’Reilly’s 
cabin while Latimer lived on the bridge 
and bunked down in a corner of the 
wheelhouse. Not a word was exchanged 
between the two during the voyage back 
to Grimsby, not even as the City of Kent 
slid alongside the dock. The mooring 
ropes were made fast, the springs passed 
out, the ship secured. 

There was an air of expectancy about 
the situation. The crew watched every 
move of the two skippers. 

The Flying Dutchman left first. He 
lumbered down the gangplank, turned 
and walked along the quay. Then sud- 
denly he stopped, took up a similar posi- 
tion to that adopted by Latimer during 
earlier years. 'Then he began his ha- 
rangue. He bawled in his thick, throaty 
voice which three dozen years of gale and 
wind had helped to fashion: 

“Come down here you lily-livered son 
of an Irish elkhound, and I’ll flay the 
livin’ daylights out of yer. Come down 
here and I’ll murder you, you Irish good- 
for-nothing. . . .” 

He was still shouting as Latimer 
O’Reilly came out of the wheelhouse. 
For a second Latimer stood in the wing 
of the bridge looking down at the ape- 
like figure of the Flying Dutchman. Then 
quite slowly he walked down the com- 
panion ladder to the main deck. From 
the main deck he walked down the gang- 
plank to the quay, and then toward the 
Dutchman. 

He stopped a yard away from him, and 
the two men stared directly at each other. 
To the crew gaping from the deck rails 
it tvas still the same corny old joke: the 


Irish David versus the Dutch Goliath, 
with the odds heavily stacked for Goliath. 
Then Latimer stepped forward and let 
go a swinging right into the Dutchman’s 
face. For the first time in history the 
Dutchman did not sidestep. Latimer’s 
first blow went home. It staggered the 
Dutchman back so that he tripped over 
a taut hawser and flaked out on the quay. 
He got up slowly yet showing no real 
anger and Latimer immediately crowded 
on the pace, slamming a vicious left and 
right into his face. The Dutchman took 
it all without a return. Latimer hit him 
with every blow known to the boxing pro- 
fession, and a few trawlerman specials of 
his own invention. After the first ten 
seconds it was obvious to everyone that 
the Dutchman was taking his licking 
without even a gesture of self-defense. 
He was giving Latimer a free chance to 
pay back all he had received in years 
past. 

The Dutchman lasted a full minute 
longer than Latimer had ever done. But 
at last he was sprawled with a bloody 
face on the quay. Latimer turned toward 
the fish-eyed crew hanging over the bul- 
warks. 

“You— Jones, Richards, Carey, come 
down here and carry this carcass to my 
cabin, d’you hear!” 

There was a scramble to obey. Latimer 
O’Reilly followed the Dutchman’s limp 
body as it was placed on the settee in 
his cabin. Then he pulled a whisky bottle 
and two glasses out of his locker and 
told the crew to get out. The steward re- 
ported that they emptied the bottle down 
to the last drop.— Alan Burgess 
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There's No Easy Way to 
Grow a Cigarette 

[Continued from page 25] 

farm where, according to Brown County 
legend, the “sport” was found which is 
the hurley tobacco grown today. 

A “sport” is a change effected in a 
plant by nature’s own processes of evolu- 
tion, and this one was really something. 
Found about 1862, it has brought in more 
than $2,800,000,000 to tobacco farmers in 
the eight-state hurley belt in the last 
thirty years. 

You could almost say that tobacco— 
the so-called “dirty weed”— just about 
made the United States. 

Native to the Americas, it gave the 
early settlers along the southern shores 
something to send to England to replace 
the gold, silver and precious stones some 
of the sponsors of colonization dreamed 
about. Without tobacco, there wouldn’t 
have been much to trade with the old 
country. Without trade, there probably 
would have been no colonies. Instead, 
fabulously high prices for tobacco in Eng- 
land— up to 90 shillings a pound as 
against 1 shilling for wheat— encouraged 
still more tobacco growing, still further 
colonization, and migration westward as 
the Tidewater filled up. 

The aromatic plant still is a big factor 
in U.S. economy. It returns to the fed- 
eral government more in direct revenue 
than all other crops combined. Govern- 
ments— federal, state and city— get more 
out of tobacco than the men who grew 
it. The direct state and federal tax “take” 
in 1951 was. $1 ,730,000,000, as against the 
growers’ share of $1 ,048,74 1,000. 

Tobacco brings growers the highest in- 
come to the acre of any major crop. The 
average yield last year of all types was 
1.269 pounds to the acre, and the average 
price was 51.2 cents a pound. One type, 
c igar wrapper, last year averaged 1,091 
pounds to the acre at an average market 
price of $1.93 a pound. But three out of 
every four pounds of tobacco grown these 
days goes into cigarettes. 

Even so, there’s only 3 cents worth of 
tobacco in the 23-cent package of ciga- 
rettes most of us buy. Federal taxes, 
manufacturing and merchandising costs 
and state and city taxes take the rest. 

But Sturm— though his father, grand- 
lather, and German immigrant great- 
grandfather grew hurley on liis land be- 
fore him, and though he hopes his two 
sons will take to it as well— doesn’t urge 
anyone else to rush into tobacco grow- 
ing. 

Yield and price are still a gamble to 
the individual farmer in spite of crop con- 
trols and government “support prices.” 
The government won’t let anybody start 
growing commercially wherever and 
whenever he has a mind to. More impor- 
tant. tobacco is snooty about where and 
how it wants to grow, and where it is 
grown largely determines what kind of 
tobacco it’s going to be. Easy money? To- 
bacco may be worth more per acre than 
any other crop, but it also demands more 
fussing and backbreaking labor all the 


way from seedbed to cigarette. Tobacco 
growing has been called the most inef- 
ficient farming operation. Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station experts 
figure that to grow burley takes 405 man- 
hours of work to the acre. They think 
it’s possible to cut that to 315 hours, but 
the nations’ tobacco farmers still expect 
to suffer from a semipermanent crick in 
the back. 

Even fashion butts into the picture. 

American tobacco growers now market 
well over 2 billion pounds of leaf a year, 
as against 1 Y% billion pounds in the 
1920’s. The increase has been due almost 
wholly to cigarettes. Even though total 
tobacco production is up, some types 
once prominent in pipe mixtures, cigars, 
chewing tobacco, and snuff (40 million 
pounds of tobacco' still go into snuff) 
liace dropped steadily in proportion in 
recent years. Cigarettes now represent 77 
percent of the volume of U.S. manufac- 
tured tobacco products. 

One explanation for the shift in to- 
bacco tastes advanced by some govern- 
ment tobacco authorities blames it on 



Alert to every obscure signal of the 
buyers, the auctioneer chants the bids. 


modern life. They say the human mech- 
anism of the indoor-living city dweller 
of today just couldn’t take the tobacco 
the outdoor men of years back enjoyed. 
The demand now is for the lighter, milder 
smoke. 

But for some reason the experts can’t 
explain, Maine, that land of north woods 
and rugged citizens, burns up more ciga- 
rettes proportionately than any other 
state in the nation. 

So while there’s been a boom in burley 
and flue-cured tobaccos— the predomi- 
nent cigarette types— the pinch is being 
felt in some old-time southern centers 
of other kinds. One result is an attempt 
to develop in the Carolinas the growing 
of Turkish-type leaf important in ciga- 
rette blending. The experiments are en- 
couraging but not conclusive. 

Farmers there just couldn’t switch to 
burley. The plants would grow, but they 
wouldn’t be the kind of burley the mar- 
ket would touch. Tobacco reacts mark- 
edly to environment— soil, topography, 
climate— and growing and curing meth- 


ods. Where each type grows is rather 
sharply defined, and the choice isn’t up 
to the growers. With big business depend- 
ing on taste appeal, the tobacco trade 
must have uniformity of flavor over the 
years, and it gets it by buying the same 
types of leaf from the same markets sea- 
son after season. 

Take Sturm’s situation. "Burley’s a hill 
crop,” he maintains. “You take that land 
down there,” pointing to a stretch of flat 
between the foot of his hills and the Ohio 
River. “They grow tobacco down there 
but it never comes up to mine. I guess 
it’s because there’s limestone soil up here 
and floodwater silt down there. You can 
see the difference.” 

The difference accounts for Sturm’s 
selling the major part of his crop— 4,256 
pounds of tobacco leaf— at the Ripley, 
Ohio, burley auction last year for an av- 
erage price of 60.39 cents a pound, one 
of the top returns. He sold 1,200 pounds 
just before the turn of the year “just 
to pay my income tax” and to attempt 
to keep his taxable income on an even 
keel. 

The biggest part of his cash crop thus 
brought him $2,500. There’s a little 
, steady income besides from the eight 
dairy cows he has roaming the hill pas- 
tures, and from a little w r heat which he 
grows in rotation with tobacco. It doesn’t 
add up to much, but it puts him close to 
the $4,700 average income of the Ameri- 
can farmer. He’s managed to buy the old 
family farm from his father, John, now 
retired, and he has a snug little house, 
even if it does need a few minor repairs 
and could use a coat of paint. 

That tobacco money, by the way, came 
from less than a half-ounce of tobacco 
seed that cost him 75 cents. 

Why doesn’t he grow more tobacco and 
make more money? He would if he could, 
but tobacco is under rigid crop controls. 
The government looks at tobacco stocks 
on hand, at estimated demand, at his 
farm’s tobacco history, and then tells him 
how much acreage he can plant, and 
that’s that. There’s a penalty on the crop 
if he plants more. 

Two tobaccos, sweet-scented and oron- 
oco, were enough in Colonial days. 
Westward-moving pioneers planting on 
new soils under new conditions found 
themselves with changed tobaccos, which 
since then have been developed and re- 
fined for specific purposes into the strains 
grown today. The trade now recognizes 
twenty-nine distinct types grown in the 
United States, falling into six main 
classes. A seventh category rounds up 
specialities such as Peril] ue, only a few 
thousand pounds of which are grown 
each year in Louisiana to go into aristo- 
cratic pipe mixtures. 

The results of environment and 
method really show up in a cigar. “Filler” 
—the real smoking in a cigar— may come 
from Pennsylvania or a small section of 
the Miami Valley in Ohio, although most 
of it comes from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
The filler is held in shape by "binder” 
tobacco, prized for its elasticity, and 
grown in Wisconsin and the Connecticut 
Valley mostly, although there’s some 
raised in Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania. and a small area on the Georgia- 
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Florida line. Then there’s “wrapper,” 
fine and smooth to give a handsome, 
opulent appearance. Wrapper is grown in 
the Connecticut Valley and in Georgia 
and Florida under huge tents of material 
much like cheesecloth, or under lath 
shades. The tents, covering acres, produce 
thin, flawless leaf that brings the highest 
price of any tobacco, mostly for its good 
looks. While the average smoker believes 
otherwise, the color of the wrapper has 
nothing really to do with the strength 
or mildness of the cigar inside. 

Geography enters into the cigarette, 
too. The exact blends of rival companies 
are secret, but the components are known 
in general terms. There’s about 10 per- 
cent of an Oriental type, usually Turk- 
ish. for its aroma. Fifty-three percent 
or so is flue-cured tobacco, grown in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolina*, Georgia, Florida, 
and part of Alabama, and so called be- 
cause it’s cured in barns heated by stove- 
pipe flues. There’s about 3.5 percent of 
Southern Maryland, air-curecl and called 
Southern Maryland because it grows in 
five counties there and nowhere else. A 
mild, less oily, and neutral leaf that 
doesn’t affect the ffavor of the rest, it's 
prized for its burning quality. Without 
it, you’d have to keep puffing or reaching 
for the matches. 

The rest is burley, the sport from Hig- 
ginsport. 

Air-cured like Southern Maryland and 
most cigar leaf, the burley grown eighty 
years ago was a heavier and darker to- 
bacco than that which means millions to 
tobacco farmers in this cigarette age. 
Pipe, cigar, and chewing tobacco were 
supreme then and the cigarette w 7 as a 
handmade interloper. A change in the 
current followed discovery of the “white 
burley” sport, and it became a deluge 
with the introduction of cigarette-making 
machinery in 1883. 

There’s still some controversy about 
who found white burley, and when, al- 
though there’s no argument about the 
scene being Higginsport, and the parent 
the favorite Kentucky “little burley” of 
that day. 

The first white burley was just a freak 
popping up in the seedbeds of tobacco 
farmers around Higginsport, and at least 
some of the discoverers thought the 
plants were diseased and threw them 
away. It was years before white hurley’s 
value w T as established and the scramble 
for credit of discovery began. Samuel 
Fllis, George Webb, William W. Crabbe, 
and Joseph Foore all apparently had 
white burley between 1862 and 1864, and 
a monument planned by the Brown 
County Historical Society will cautiously 
mention all four, even though Foore is 
the hero of the most generally accepted 
tale. 

There were but two plants of white 
burley in the beginning, according to 
that version. Foore found them in his 
seedbed and, curious, let them mature to 
seed and planted that seed the next year. 
So much lighter and less gummy was 
the new leaf that “little burley” couldn’t 
stand the competition and the newcomer 
quickly took over. It was "white burley” 
in those days because the original sport 
and its immediate descendants w T ere 
white as if hoarfrosted. Plant breeding 


since then has cost it that characteristic, 
but the name remains. 

Like all the rest, it still demands at- 
tention and hand labor all the way from 
seedbed to factory where the product 
becomes cigarettes or pipe tobacco two 
or three years after the farmer has sold 
his crop. 

A heaping teaspoonful of tobacco seed 
can yield enough to plant an acre, but 
the seeds are handled with more care 
than used by a first-time gardener plant- 
ing radishes. Tobacco demands espe- 
cially prepared seedbeds. The ground 
must be sterilized to get rid of weeds 
and soil diseases. The old-fashioned— and 
Sturm’s favorite— method is to build wood 
fires on the selected spot. Steam and 
chemicals are more efficient, expensive 
and fussy. The seedbed is banked around 
with boards and a fine cloth is stretched 
above it to provide a little shade and pro- 
tection against bad weather, and to keep 
all tight against insects and diseases that 
might sneak in. Plant diseases are a head- 
ache to the tobacco farmer. Fungus and 
virus organisms are crazy about tobacco, 
and the control methods you might apply 
in»your own garden are out because 
they’d affect the ultimate flavor of the 
leaf. 

Sturm’s seedbed— on a hillside, of 
course— this year was 3 yards wide and 
150 yards long. In it he sewed five tea- 
spoonsful of tobacco seed. If you’ve ever 
tried sowing petunias you know what he 
was up against. The seeds arc about the 
same size. To get a sparse and even dis- 
tribution he sifted fine ashes from the 
wood fires he had built on the site, mixed 


the seed with a bucket of ashes, and then 
scattered it carefully. 

Once the plants started in the seedbed 
have reached proper size there’s trans- 
planting to be done— and don’t let talk 
of “transplanting machines” fool you. 
The most mechanized method up to now 
is no more than a sort of wagon with a 
ground-skimming platform on which 
field hands ride. The transplanter opens 
a furrow into which the riders stick to- 
bacco plants. Then the transplanter 
dumps a little water around each plant 
and closes the furrow. 

Sturm has to do it by hand, leading 
the way and punching holes with a dib- 
ble, his wife Edith following him, set- 
ting the plants, and his two boys drag- 
ging behind with buckets of water. 

Aching back? Tobacco is set out at 
from 6,500 to 9,000 plants to the acre. 
Sturm thinks he’s Paul Bunyan if lie 
gets out an acre a day. 

Getting the plants set is only a start. 
There’s cultivating all through the sea- 
son. There are some tobaccos that thrive 
best in poor soil but most of them de- 
mand the best, preferably ground that’s 
been in pasture for years, and they eat 
greedily. Burley takes up to a ton of 
fertilizer aii acre and won’t tolerate any 
weed competition, so the machine culti- 
vating that goes for corn and most other 
crops won’t do. No machine can get 
around the plants with the regard for a 
shallow root system as well as can a hoe 
in the hands of an experienced tobacco 
farmer. 

Assuming that the weather plays ball 
and the season advances as it should— 
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no midsummer hailstorms to threaten 
total loss, for instance— there’s still other 
field care. Some farmers “top” their 
plants, knocking off the developing 
llower head to keep the plant’s strength 
from going to flower and seed instead 
of leaf. Suckers, or side shoots, develop 
and have to be pulled off to prevent 
crowding the valuable leaf. Still later, 
for top quality, comes “priming,” to send 
the farmer bent-backed through the 
fields again, removing the leaves as they 
mature from the bottom of the plant 
toward the top. Priming is standard prac- 
tice in some areas. Burley farmers mostly 
let the plant go, even though it does 
mean that the bottom leaves will be over- 
ripe before those at the top mature. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky experts, top men in 
hurley research, think higher prices for 
better quality these days justify the extra 
work in priming. Sturm agrees— if he can 
find the time. 

Come harvest, and the tobacco farmer 
still is a long way from giving thanks and 
looking around for somewhere to relax. 
Mostly he lias to figure on getting each 
load of his crop cut and into his curing 
barn the same day, and it all has to be 
done just so or the leaf won’t cure prop- 
erly and his work will be lost. 

The whole business of curing tobacco 
is one of sugar-conversion within the leaf, 
fust drying the leaf would spoil it all. 
How tobacco is cured depends on the 
type and its intended use. Some is fire- 
cured— hung row on row in tight barns in 
the smoke of small wood fires. That goes 
mostly for snuff. Some is flue-cured. But 
hurley and most cigar types are air- 
cured. hung leaf-tip down in big barns 
while the farmer keeps an eye on the 
weather and opens and closes ventila- 
tors to keep things from going wrong. 
Too much dry air and the leaf dies too 
soon and doesn’t cure. Too much mois- 
ture, ancl “house burn” mold threatens 
to destroy the crop. 

Even with a barn full of good, prop- 
erly cured tobacco, the farmer still isn’t 
in the clear. The crop still has to be 
“stripped,” the leaves pulled free from 
the stalks and graded for market. The 
leal: has to be dry enough, and yet not 
so dry that it will be damaged in han- 
dling. It sounds easy, but it’s tricky 
enough and important enough for agri- 
cultural extension services to find it worth 
while to run farmer-schools on stripping 
and grading. 

Stripping takes time, too. Although 
crop controls limited Sturm to only three 
acres of hurley last year, he had 5,600 
pounds of leaf to handle. Even with a 
helper, it took from early December to 
late January, working steadily day after 
day, to get the whole crop finished and 
off to market. 

Grading has a lot to do with the ulti- 
mate profit. The use that’s made of to- 
bacco leaf depends not only on the plant, 
but where on the plant it grew. There are 
six general classifications of leaf on a 
burley plant, starting with the “flyings” 
or leaves nearest to the ground, and mov- 
ing up the stalk through “trash” to “lugs” 
to “bright leaf.” At the top come “red 
leaf” and “tips,” which go into chewing 
and pipe tobacco. But quality grades 


within those classifications add up to 128, 
and it takes a keen and experienced eye 
to sort over two tons of tobacco leaf so 
closely as to get the most a crop can 
bring. 

Light and weather have to be right to 
do the best jolt. Light counts so much 
that the trade is even very fussy about 
the glass that goes into the skylights 
over the warehouse floors where the to- 
bacco is auctioned. 

The tobacco buyer needs light. Leaf 
color is an important gauge of quality, 
and the buyer has to act quickly. Rules 
governing most burley markets limit sales 
to 360 baskets of tobacco an hour to each 
set of buyers operating, and put a limit 
of 700 pounds on each basket. That gives 
the buyer only ten seconds to size up a 
sample snatched from a basket and to 
get in a bid in a transaction that may 
involve $400 of his firm’s money. 

The farmer bringing in his crop to be 
sold has to have it weighed in and ar- 
ranged just so on the big flat baskets 
which will line the huge warehouse floor, 
a grade to a basket. There’ll be 800,000 



The Sturms must constantly guard the 
atmospheric conditions in the barn. 


pounds or so of tobacco up for sale in a 
warehouse at one time, and at a pace 
which is a not-too-slow walk, auctioneers 
on one side of a row of baskets and buyers 
on the other, the crowd moves along, the 
auctioneers chanting the mounting bids 
which the buyers have indicated by secret 
signals. 

Down ahead, government graders mark 
on basket tickets the grade and condition 
of the tobacco and the “support price” 
to which each basket is eligible. That’s 
the starting point for the bidding. If 
there’s no bid, the basket goes to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation “pool” 
for resale later, perhaps abroad, unless 
the farmer wishes to withdraw the basket 
and offer it another day. He can reject 
a buyer’s bid as well, if he isn’t satisfied. 

And after the crowd of auctioneers, 
buyers, warehouse clerks and farmers 
come employes of the buyers, gathering 
up the baskets their men have bought, 
rushing them off to packing sheds where 
the leaf, grade by grade, is crammed into 
hogsheads holding some 1,0(10 pounds of 
tobacco each. From the packing sheds, 
the hogsheads go to redrying plants 


where excess moisture is removed so the 
valuable leaf will keep and age properly 
in storage. Left as it was on the ware- 
house floor, tobacco would mold and be- 
come worthless. 

Arithmetic must be favored in the 
schools of tobacco market towns. A to- 
bacco auction certainly takes a lot of 
figuring. 

The tobacco farmer expects— and gets 
—his money the day his crop is sold. Yet 
each man has a crop of different size, one 
perhaps of a few hundred pounds, an- 
other of several thousand, and each crop 
is made up of varying quantities of as 
many as 128 government grades of qual- 
ity. Each basket is sold on the basis of a 
hundred pounds. That is, the buyer gets 
it at the price he would pay for a hun- 
dred pounds of that particular leaf in 
that particular condition. It’s up to a 
crew of fast calculators to figure the price 
per pound for each grade, the total value 
of each basket, the total of a farmer’s 
crop on all the baskets he has offered 
and the warehouse charges and commis- 
sion. Yet they do it so handily that the 
farmer has his check within an hour after 
his crop has been sold. 

It adds up to a lot of money, and the 
little banks of scores of small towns in 
the burley belt bulge when the auctions 
are on. At Lexington, Kentucky, big boy 
of the burley markets, 2 million pounds 
of tobacco are sold each day in the two- 
. month season, and that means about 
$1,000,000 changing hands each session. 
Even in small towns there are buyers 
bidding for upward of 200,000 pounds 
of cured leaf, with around $100,000 paid 
out day after day. The burley crop alone 
meant $315,853,000 to tobacco growers 
in 1951. 

But the money the tobacco grower gets 
most likely has been long spent before 
the first smoker draws fragrance from the 
leaf. Tobacco companies age a season’s 
crop for two years, sometimes three, be- 
fore they use any of it, and mostly it’s 
used in mixtures with crops of earlier 
years. That’s to keep uniformity of 
flavor. It means that the tobacco compa- 
nies have to keep several crops ahead of 
anticipated demand. 

The tobacco just doesn’t wait. Cleaned, 
redried, regraded, “stemmed” to take out 
the unwanted midrib, and prized into 
hogsheads for its term in storage, it fer- 
ments as it stands, getting rid of nicotine, 
reducing gumminess, and losing weight 
so that the manufacturer winds up with 
61.5 to 69.5 percent of the poundage he 
paid for on the auction floor. 

That auctioneer’s chant? 

Tobacco auctioneers insist they don’t 
really say anything but the bids, with a 
series of extra syllables thrown in with a 
rising and falling tone lor vocal relief. 
The last bid is repeated until there’s no 
further response from the buyers, when 
the auctioneer sounds the successful buy- 
er’s name and grabs vocally at the next 
basket’s price. 

It goes something like this: 

“Thirty-een-aye-n-ayee-one-two-tliree- 
four-aye-thirty-four—hayne— thirty-four - 
Reynolds— fifty-eight-nine-sixty-high-m- 
hay-n-high-n-sixty-high-n-hey-n-sixty— 
pool.”— Ellis Rawnsley 
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lack Bleeck and the 
Formerly Club 

[Continued from page 40] 

to begin conversations with, “Have you 
any idea how many people in the country 
are dying this minute?” He once tried 
this gambit on Nathaniel Benchley. 
“You’ve just lost my interest,” Benchley 
said, and turned away. Benchley and his 
friends, with the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of the management, have always 
been determined to keep the place pure, 
and so they have; Bleeck’s today is pri- 
marily a meeting place for writers and 
newspapermen. 

Now, one popular conception of the 
professional writer depicts him as a sober, 
mild, scholarly man, inoffensive and 
quietly witty. It is dead wrong. Even the 
more industrious writers are anything but 
sober and mild, and when in their cups, 
or on the edges thereof, they loudly and 
viciously combine the more striking char- 
acteristics of Santa Claus and Scrooge, 
with perhaps a dash of Tommy Manville 
thrown in. Jack Bleeck, a gentleman, has 
always operated on the theory that his 
customers are also, but this has not pre- 
vented many of them from raising their 
own peculiar brands of hell in his bistro. 
Lucius Beebe, one of the few living re- 
porters ever to be a perennial member of 
the annual Ten Best-Dressed Men list, 
once wrote ol Bleeck’s, “It is possessed of 
a sly and latent atmosphere of hooray 
... it has not been hard to build it into 
a legend.” 

One writer once took such a violent 
dislike to an innocent stranger’s face that 
lie pushed him into a telephone booth 
and kept him imprisoned for two hours. 
The victim tried to call the police, but 
discovered that the phone would not 
work for a dollar bill. There are varying 
versions of this story, as there are of most 
tales about Bleeck’s, since the memories 
of the day-in-day-out customers are full 
of boozy clouds. Both the drama critic 
Wolcott Gifibs and the writer Corey Ford, 
said to be the captors, deny responsibil- 
ity. Joel Sayre, a Time writer, says, “I 
think maybe 1 did it, but I can’t remem- 
ber the fellow I did it to.” 

For many years Bleeck’s was the favor- 
ite bar of a newspaper executive, now 
deceased, who could sleep underwater. 
He sometimes fell forward and sub- 
merged his nose in a plate of soup. His 
friends, who knew he was still alive by 
the rise and fall of his back and the small 
bubbles that floated to the surface, never 
ventured to disturb him. They attributed 
his skill to his early years as a water-polo 
player, and they used to bet on how 
long he could stay under. 

Next to hurling down tank-car quan- 
tities of whisky, betting has always been 
the favorite pursuit of the Bleeck coterie. 
Bleeck is an ardent Republican, and his 
own wagers are frequently political (“My 

luck went out with Hoover,” 

he has said) , but on the mantel of the 
fake fireplace in the front room he keeps 
a stack of almanacs and a copy of the 
New Standard Classified Business Direc- 
tory. The books are dog-eared and yellow 


from heavy use. They have been con- 
sulted to settle such problems as whether 
or not there are more Irish in New York 
than there are in Dublin (there are) , the 
name of the capital of San Marino (San 
Marino), and the winner of the 1909 
Travers Stakes at Saratoga (Hilarious, 
with Scoville up) . 

One day a man wandered in and an- 
nounced that he could name all the 
Popes. Bets quickly went down. Some- 
one got out the almanac and clocked him 
as he droned through the entire list of 
262, beginning with St. Peter and com- 
ing right up to Pius XII, including such 
obscure ones as St. Eleutherius, St. Zozi- 
mus, and St. Deusdedit, and not overlook- 
ing Benedict IX, who held the job three 
times. The man picked up his money, de- 
parted, and was never seen again. 

Another papal pool was formed upon 
the death in 1 939 of Pius XI. Wagers were 
made on the name of the succeeding 
cardinal, and the smart money favored 
Eugenio Pacelli. A small, thin, noisy man 
named Artie Hitchman, whose writing 
consisted mainly of notations on horse- 
race scratch sheets, had other ideas which 
he voiced at some length. Hitchman was 
a sort of court jester for Mayor James 
Walker and a close friend of Jack 
Bleeck’s. Although occupied as a runner 
for a Broadway ticket broker, he spent 
most of his time popping into group pic- 
tures with the mayor. Whenever he heard 
of some ceremony, Hitchman would drop 
whatever he was doing, slip into his best 
suit, which formerly had been one of 
Walker’s best suits, streak to the scene 
and arrive in time to show his teeth 
to the photographers. Reporters, hard- 
pressed to explain him in captions, some- 
times termed him “the Spirit of Broad- 
way.” Hitchman claimed that a well- 
known priest he had met during a corner- 
stone laying had assured him that Pacelli 
was cold. “Don’t bet on that Pacelli,” 
Hitchman advised them at Bleeck’s. 
When Pacelli got the decision, Hitchman 
was not seen in Bleeck’s for several days. 
He later turned up as a mutuel clerk at 
Saratoga. 

Several of the more famous bets at 
Bleeck’s had to do with tests of athletic- 
ism, and some of them involved John 
O'Reilly, known as Tex, a btdky, amiable 
reporter who specializes in stories about 
our animal friends. 

Once O’Reilly mentioned to a reporter 
named Williston Rich that he had done 
a bit of broad jumping in his day. Rich 
listened, but did not mention that lie 
himself had been a champion broad 
jumper in college. He proposed a contest 
for a bet of $5, which w 7 as accepted. A 
writer named Ned McIntosh, who cham- 
pioned O’Reilly, began drumming up 
other bets. Someone brought a salt shaker 
and sprinkled a starting line in front 
of the bar, and O’Reilly put his heels 
squarely on it, preparing for his first at- 
tempt. It was then that a spy in the Rich 
camp reported to McIntosh what his man 
would be up against. McIntosh walked 
up to the waiting O’Reilly and, without 
preliminaries, dealt him a terrific slap, 
simultaneously skipping backward. The 
infuriated O’Reilly leaped after him and 
fell flat on his face. McIntosh, helping 
him up, whispered his strategy. In three 
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subsequent tries, Rich was unable to best 
that initial jump. 

The most famous betting contest 
staged at Bleeck’s was run off in an an- 
nual series. Its instigator was Langdon 
McCormick, a prolific playwright who 
gained the title “King of the Melo- 
drama” for the 100 three-act plays he 
wrote, and later turned to designing spec- 
tacular stage effects. McCormick and Jack 
Bleeck got to know each other shortly 
after the latter went into the saloon busi- 
ness, and it was McCormick who picked 
out the pie factory for a location and 
designed the interior. The decor might 
be described as vaguely “English manor 
house”; there are wrought-iron chande- 
liers and coat brackets which McCormick 
forged himself, heavy oaken tables and 
sturdy chairs. The walls of the front room 
boast some ancient battle weapons, which 

Bleeck calls “those shields 

and spears.” After designing and furnish- 
ing the place, McCormick became so 
charmed with it that he took to spending 
more and more time there. One iclle after- 
noon in 1927, he happened to mention 
to the host that as a boy in Port Huron, 
Michigan, he had often heard it said that 
if a man saw twenty-one white horses in 
a row, and consecrated each horse by wet- 
ting his right thumb with his tongue, ap- 
plying it to his left palm, and hitting 
the palm with his right fist, lie would 
find money or have some other stroke 
of good luck. The same superstition ap- 


plied to anyone seeing redheaded girls. 

It had been his experience, McCormick 
added, that the number of white horses 
and redheaded girls that were seen al- 
ways totaled the same. 

Bleeck regarded this proposition skep- 
tically and bet $10 it w T as not so. After 
proper fortification, the two set out on 
a taxi ride which took them all the way 
down to the end of Manhattan Island 
and back. There were fewer redheads 
than horses that year, and McCormick 
lost. 

The event aroused so much specula- 
tion around Bleeck’s that it became an 
annual springtime affair, like the May 
Day Parade. It was always covered 
straight-facedly by the Herald Tribune, 
and the stories, bowing to the strictures 
of the accursed Volstead, named Bleeck 
as “a well-known importer.” The starting- 
point was called “a local sarsaparilla 
parlor,” and the preliminary tonic de- 
scribed as “vitamin-laden fruit juices.” 
Frequently the paper devoted as much 
as a column to the story, and a first-rate 
reporter was always assigned to cover it. 
Mystified readers used to write in and ask 
about it. 

In 1930, McCormick bet Bleeck $100 
and won, having maneuvered the official 
counting party— which by then had 
swelled to a score or more— up to Seventh 
Avenue and 50th Street, where he had 
been forewarned that a parade of circus 
horses would be passing by. 


The heaviest betting in Bleeck’s, over 
the years, has centered around the Match 
Game. Although it is played only for 
drinks, the Match Game invariably draws 
side bets, some of them huge. Its origins 
are obscure. Some old-timers say it was 
introduced by Stanley Walker, who 
stated that it was an old Persian game 
dating from the era of Cyrus the Younger. 
An anonymous Herald Tribune reporter 
once wrote, “Because of the game’s in- 
tricate nature and tendency to induce 
mild insanity, none but the Chinese 
could have conceived it.” Another re- 
porter traced it to Marseilles during the 
waning days of World War I, when for- 
eign correspondents used to hang out in 
a French Bleeck’s called Cafe Bristol. 

Wherever the game came from, it is 
actually a variant of the Italian morn, 
the finger-guessing game which is now 
outlawed in its native land because of 
its incendiary nature. In morn, contest- 
ants put their hands behind their backs, 
and at a signal produce from one to five 
fingers, meanwhile shouting their esti- 
mates of the total fingers which will be 
put out. In the Match Game, each player 
gets three matches. He holds his hands 
behind his back and puts none, one, two, 
or all three matches into one hand, which 
he brings forward closed. He and his 
opponent— or opponents, since any num- 
ber can play— then take turns attempting 
to guess the total matches which will be 
shown when the hands are opened. One 
round, for some reason, is called a 
“horse.” Best two out of three horses is a 
game. 

During the Thirties, the passion for the 
sport reached such maniacal heights that 
a Match Game Commission was formed, 
consisting of Walter Kerr, now of the 
Paris T ribune, the writer John Lardner, 
and Lucius Beebe. The commission set- 
tled arguments and established rules. It 
also adopted some terminology for the 
sport: a Tchaikovsky opening is a con- 
servative guess that needs the most likely 
odds, a bubhiss is a timid one, that fol- 
lows the trend of luck in preceding games, 
and when all players show three matches, 
they cry Lumber! 

The first, and last, Match Game World 
Championship was held in. Bleeck’s in 
1935, shortly after Joe Louis knocked out 
Max Baer for the heavyweight title. It 
was won by Bruce Pinter, a reporter, who 
defeated a sportswriter named Don 
Skene 6 horses to 4. Bleeck himself was 
in the championship match, but he had 
never been a notable player; even an out- 
sider, such as Sir Harry Lauder, the great 
Scotch vaudevillian, who came to lunch 
one day, could defeat him handily. 

During the Thirties, Bleeck had thou- 
sands of souvenir plastic matches made 
rqr for the contestants. Lucius Beebe then 
went him one better. He went to Paul 
Flato, a fashionable jeweler, and had him 
make sets of gold matches with cabochon 
rubies for heads. These he gave to Wil- 
liam Houghton, Geoffrey Parsons, How- 
ard Barnes, Harry Staton, city editor 
Stanley Walker and other members of 
the Herald Tribune editorial staff who 
made up an informal club that lunched 
every day in Bleeck’s. The clubmen sig- 
nified their status by wearing heavy an- 
tique gold watch chains, also contributed 
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by Beebe, who had a family-estate broker 
buy up the possessions of dead Bos- 
tonians. “I tried for years to get them to 
wear pearl-gray bowlers to lunch,” Beebe 
writes wistfully, “but the project was 
coolly received.” 

It would be natural to suppose that the 
regulars’ fondness for arguing and bet- 
ting would be bound to cause fights in 
Bleeck’s. On the contrary, the place has 
always been remarkably free of fisticuffs, 
and the more noteworthy engagements 
all involved outsiders. The most memora- 
ble one took place in 1938. In one corner 
was Jack Kirkland, author of the stage 
adaptation of Erskine Caldwell’s To- 
bacco Road. In the other was Richard 
Watts, Jr., now drama critic for the New 
York Post , then a Herald Tribune staff 
man. Kirkland had opened an adaptation 
of John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat, and 
Watts, in company with other critics, had 
failed to see its merits. Kirkland swore 
revenge. 

Now, if the playwright had sat for 
twenty-five years and considered the 
worst possible place in the world to have 
a fight with Richard Watts, Jr., he could 
not have chosen more unerringly. Watts 
was a kind of younger elder statesman in 
the club. Bleeck loved him like a brother, 
and so did the other regulars. No one 
had informed Kirkland of these facts; if 
they had, he might have chosen some 
other arena. 

Instead, on the night of the fracas, he 
strode into Bleeck’s, caught sight of Watts 
eating dinner, and approached his table. 
“Stand up!” he cried. 

Watts announced that he had no such 
intention. He would remain seated, he 
said, until he had finished his dinner. 
He invited Kirkland to sit down and have 
a drink. 

“Faugh!” Kirkland snorted. “I’ll see 
you outside.” He stationed himself in the 
bar, waiting. 

Puzzled, Watts pushed aside his plate 
and followed him. “What’s this all about, 
Jack?” he asked. 

“This!” Kirkland shouted, throwing a 
punch. It caught Watts off balance and 
sent him against the bar, on which he 
struck his head. In the opinion of the 
judges, the bar thereby scored more 
points than Kirkland, who was blown 
out of the fight almost from the instant 
he precipitated it. The next few rounds 
occurred simultaneously. Jack Bleeck, 
with an outraged roar, leaped up, 
grabbed Kirkland, and pummeled him 
the length of the bar. Near the door, 
Howard Barnes took over, hopping from 
his seat and throwing a headlock on the 
playwright. Ralph Hewitt, a former Co- 
lumbia football player, mistaking Kirk- 
land for a friend of Watts, entered and 
belligerently pulled Barnes away. Some- 
one set him straight, whereupon he threw 
a punch of his own at Kirkland, but Artie 
Kuhn beat him to it. 

At this point Watts, whom everyone 
had forgotten, stepped in and stopped it, 
after which he went back to his table to 
resume his dinner. 

There is something about a fight— any 
fight— that causes anything said afterward 
to sound anticlimactic. The Watts-Kirk- 
land bout was no exception. Kirkland, 
who possessed heart if not discretion, 


dusted himself off, made his way to Watts’ 
table and sat down. 

“Say, Dick, I saw Corey Ford yester- 
day,” he began, conversationally. 

Watts made no comment. 

“I’m through with the theater,” Kirk- 
land said. 

“Good,” said Watts. 

There was one fight which everyone 
remembers with great affection. It took 
place every Saturday night and involved 
the suit of armor which stands at the en- 
trance of the back room, just beneath 
James Thurber’s panel of drawings of 
the Match Game. The armor was given 
to Bleeck by Fred Hosli, chief prop man 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. It an- 
noyed no one but Bernie McDonald, a 
stage-set designer who built the fake fire- 
place that stands in Bleeck’s front room. 
McDonald was a mild, jovial fellow, a 
thickset Irishman who kept his temper 
until pushed too far. Soon after Hosli 
gave the suit of armor to Bleeck, Mc- 
Donald began to feel uneasy in its pres- 
ence. He declared that it was sneering 
at him. Every Saturday night, as though 
operating on a schedule, he would set 
down his glass, go over to the armor, mut- 
ter a few curses and beat it up, skinning 
his knuckles raw. Then he would resume 
his drinking. 

There is a dent in the left breastplate 
of the armor, said to have been inflicted 
in one of its bouts with Bernie; others 
attribute it to a member of the Swedish 
Royal Family. This gentleman, a Vis- 
count Rosen, came over to attend the 
wedding of his cousin, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, to Miss Estelle Manville, of 
the roofing Manvilles. Miss Manville’s 
mother arranged a schedule of opera- 
going and partying that would have 
taxed even Lucius Beebe. One night at 
the opera, Viscount Rosen grew restive. 
He asked one of the private detectives 
assigned to the party if there was any 
place in the neighborhood where a man 
might get a glass of whisky. The dick 
winked and took him to Bleeck’s. The 
viscount became so enchanted that the 
next night he returned with some other 
members of the royal entourage. They 
drank such quantities that some of the 
regulars put down their own glasses to 
watch. Viscount Rosen one night took a 
poke at the suit of armor, and although 
observers felt that his form was not quite 
up to McDonald’s, they still applauded 
his aim. When he returned to Sweden, 
he wrote Jack Bleeck a letter. Here it 
is, framed now behind the bar: 

Orbyhus Castle 
Sweden 
Dec 28, 1928 
My dear Mr. Bleeck, 

I am slowly recovering after my 
delightful visit to your country of 
Prohibition. 

Another week of Prohibition and 
1 would have been dead! That was 
the only reason that made me sail 
for Europe, but I’ll soon be back 
again. 

Meanwhile I hope that you will on 
behalf of yourself and the members 
of the Artists and Writers Club ac- 
cept my sincere appreciation and 
thanks for the great hospitality I had 
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the pleasure o£ enjoying during my 
short but strenuous stay in New 
York. 

With best wishes. 

Viscount von Rosen 

It has always been the contention of 
the owner that the genera^ air of tran- 
quillity in Bleeck’s was the direct result 
of his having kept women out for so 
many years. “Women induce fights,” he 
used to say. Shortly after women were 
admitted, on the black night of October 
8. 1935, his point was proved. The wife 
of a press agent, a tall lady who was 
fond of striding about in jodhpurs, sud- 
denly turned upon Stanley Walker and 
brought him to the floor with a flying 
tackle. From then on, women were 
watched closely. They still are, and there 
have been no concessions to feminine 
taste. 

Only three females ever were treated 
with the deference ordinarily accorded 
the sex in the outside world. The first 
was Myrtle Bleeck, Jack’s wife, whom 
he calls “Moyt,” a handsome, dark-haired 
lady who for years would arrive around 
dosing time to drive her husband home 
to Manhasset, Long Island. Mrs. Bleeck 
still comes in occasionally. The second 
was Tallulah Bankhead. Richard Maney, 
a raffish, roistering press agent who speaks 
like a character out of the Elizabethan 
age, risked the disapproval of his friends 
by bringing in Miss Bankhead while he 
was flacking one of her plays. She won 
instant acclaim by standing on her hands 
and singing God Bless America. 


The third lady to gain the approval 
of the monastic crowd was Minnie, a cat 
which moved in on Bleeck when he was 
running his place at Seventh Avenue and 
40th under the name of the Opera Cafe, 
and after establishing her reputation as 
a superb ratter, accompanied him down 
the street to his present location. She 
was as proficient at propagation as she 
was at extermination, and in her four- 
teen years with Bleeck she produced 110 
kittens. Inevitably, bets were laid on the 
size of her litter, and at one time there 
was a pot of $300 riding on a forthcom- 
ing blessed event. There were sometimes 
twelve or more of her offspring wander- 
ing through the place. 

Only one other woman has ever held 
the respect of Bleeck and his flock. She 
is Mrs. Ogden Reid, owner of the Herald 
T ribune, who has been carrying on since 
the death of her husband in 1947. 

When Bleeck sold out his Opera Cafe 
and moved into 40th Street, he found 
himself, as one reporter put it, “a lurch 
and a stagger” away from the newspaper’s 
building. From then on the histories of 
the two businesses are so tangled as to be 
inextricable. 

Ex-City Editor Walker was openly 
tolerant of his staff’s fondness for 
Bleeck’s. “It was a hell of a lot better,” 
he recently wrote, “to know that your 
good men were probably there than in 
assorted bedrooms from Staten Island to 
Speonk. They gave us a great mobility. 
We could whip the Times with great fre- 
quency. Also, while other city editors 
were home behaving themselves, I was 


in Bleeck’s getting tips, and sometimes 
whole stories, from the damnedest col- 
lection of people. . . 

Whatever Mrs. Reid’s attitude may 
have been, she took to lunching there 
right after women were permitted, and 
in January, 1944, she showed her ap- 
preciation with a gracious act which no 
one had ever dreamed might take place: 
she tendered Bleeck a luncheon in the 
Herald Tribune private dining room. 
Statesmen, generals, dignitaries and ce- 
lebrities of every description had been 
so honored, but the news came as such 
a surprise to some of Bleeck’s customers 
that at first they thought it was a joke. 
It was not. 

By now it should be apparent that 
Bleeck, to have maintained such a hold 
on an essentially eccentric bunch for so 
long, must be an exceptional man, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that he is 
not especially a literate soul and has no 
pretensions to scholarly accomplishments. 

He is, indeed, exceptional. As a sort of 
father-confessor to many of his regulars, 
he listens to their troubles involving 
work, women, money and that curse of 
every writer’s existence, the “dry spell,” 
and as their occasional banker he lends 
and never duns. 

Physically, he is still tough and wiry. 
He stands 6 feet, his white hair is thick, 
and on days when he does not play golf 
he goes for a long walk. He has a nose 
that appears to have survived many 
fights— he was a pork-and-beans pug in 
his youth— and his thick-lensecl glasses arc 
used only for reading fine print. 

Born in St. Louis of a German mother 
and a Dutch father who owned a small 
shoe shop, he left in his early teens to 
have a look at the nation. He traveled 
back and forth, working as a janitor, 
waiter, cook, stable boy, harvest hand 
and truckman. “I was a bum,” he some- 
times says, proudly. “I was a regular run- 
around. I rode on the tops of trains and 
under them on the rods. I was a wander- 
loose guy all over the country.” 

The Bleeck story, according to its sub- 
ject, begins officially in 1908, when he 
came to New York as valet for a carload 
of mules. The minute he hit the big city, 
he got shut of the mules and began work- 
ing as a barman and selling shoes on the 
side. 

In those early days, he would save $7 
a week out of his salary, but instead of 
giving it to a bank— he mistrusted banks 
—he put it in a tin can and hid it behind 
the bar. The hoard grew to around $200, 
whereupon it became too much of a 
temptation for a soda deliveryman, who 
stole it. Bleeck enlisted the aid of a de- 
tective he knew, and the latter nailed the 
culprit in a rooming house on Bleecker 
Street (pronounced Bleecker, not Blaker). 
From then on, he trusted banks. 

By 1920, Bleeck’s knowledge of New 
York life and his savings both had grown 
considerably. He was working in the 
Opera Cafe, and the owner was in bad 
financial condition. Also, the Volstead 
Act was coming on. Wisely figuring that 
no act of Congress could kill men’s thirst. 
Bleeck went to the owner of the building 
and asked if he might have a whack at 
operating as a speakeasy. The owner 
gave him a long-term lease. 
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“I got one of the first Prohibition Act 
pinches,” Bleeck says, as though it is a 
distinction he will never forget. “Moe 
Smith and Izzy Einstein, the famous ones, 
gimme my first collar— but they didn’t 
do it while 1 was there. They done it 
while I was out in Denver at my mother’s 
funeral.” 

Bleeck recalls most of the agents as 
fairly decent types. “Some of them were 
reasonable, most of them. I’d say, but 
some were pigs. You had a regular pay- 
roll you paid off, $100 here, $150 there, 
but then there was some others come in 
from another district, and you’d have 
to take care of them, too. The police was 
worse than the federal men, and they 
flidn’t even have a right to it.” 

Bleeck made money during Prohibi- 
tion. A few years after he took over the 
Opera Cafe, a company offered him 
$30,000 cash and a $10,000 note for his 
lease, and he took it immediately. That 
was when he moved down the street to his 
present spot. There, when men found 
out that women were barred, his busi- 
ness improved. 

He had a surprisingly small number 
of pinches. “I only had twenty violations 
against me,” he proclaims. And he ran a 
speak in which a customer could be dead 
sure he was getting a drink of honest-to- 
God drinking, not cooking whisky. 
Bleeck’s standards were always high. A 
shot cost 75 cents, musty Canadian ale 
was $1, and so were Manhattans and Mar- 
tinis. 

Bleeck always prided himself on his 
table. The food was, and is, very good, 
substantial, and faintly German: steaks, 
chops, sauerbraten, pig’s knuckles and 
potato pancakes. The chicken pot pie is 
held in such high regard that on the days 
when it is served old customers call up 
and reserve an order. 

But eating has always been secondary 
to drinking in Bleeck’s. There is reason to 
believe that some of the regulars seldom, 
if ever, ate at all. Richard Maney, intro- 
duced forcibly one night to a steak, 
looked up after his first forkful and cried 
out in delight, "How long has this been 
going on?” For years, a minister of the 
gospel has come in every night around 
9, ordered four double shots of Scotch, 
and downed them with ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. “My dinner,” he once said to a 
startled customer. Another young man, 
a brandy drinker, was a fixture at the 
bar for nearly a decade. Bleeck once 
asked him why he drank so much. “I 
started out drinking to forget a girl,” he 
said. “Now I’ve forgotten her. and I’m 
trying to remember who she was.” The 
drinking was always hard, unrelenting 
and single-minded. Some of the oldsters, 
looking back upon the halcyon days, re- 
gard their own exploits with awe. Bev- 
erly Smith, now Washington editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post, recently 
wrote, “My own attitude toward Bleeck’s 
is something like that of the old French- 
man who was asked what he did in the 
French Revolution. He replied, ‘I sur- 
vived.’ ” 

The stall that Bleeck has gathered over 
the years are no less individualistic than 
the customers they serve. Gene Winters, 
now the headwaiter, has the distinction of 
once having refused service to royalty. A 


former professional wrestler. Gene went 
to work for Bleeck more than twenty-five 
years ago. He and Henry Schieffgen, now 
manager, were on duty one night when 
they heard a terrible racket at the door. 
Gene went and opened the peephole 
cautiously. Outside swayed William Has- 
kell, of the Herald Tribune business 
staff, and a small, dark, nearsighted man 
who happened to be King Prajadhipok 
of Siam, on a visit to the United States 
for eye care. When Gene saw the condi- 
tion they were in, he decided they’d bet- 
ter not come in. “Sorry, we’re closing,” 
he said. 

“Look,” said Haskell, “this man here 
is the King of Siam.” 

Gene snorted. “He may be the King of 
Siam to you,” he said, “but he’s just an- 
other drunk to me.” He slammed the 
door and would not open it. 

Veterans remember with particular 
fondness a bartender named Harry Mc- 
Cormack, who retired some years ago. 
McCormack kept chickens, which existed 
entirely in his imagination, in a nonex- 
istent coop behind the bar. It pleased him 
to throw them invisible feed. In order 
to drive 40th Street foxes and weasels 
away from his poultry, he bought a real 
shotgun and kept it in readiness on a 
shelf. One day Hugh Brown, house man- 
ager at the Metropolitan Opera, a block 
away, came in and announced a crisis. 
That afternoon’s opera had ended with 
a Spanish street-fair scene, and scores of 
gas-filled balloons had escaped from the 
stage and floated up to the ceiling. Brown 
and his men had bought some dime- 
store darts and attempted to bring them 
down, but progress was slow and curtain 
time for the evening performance was 
drawing nigh. Without a word, McCor- 
mack handed over his shotgun to Lucius 
Beebe, who was standing at the bar think- 
ing about covering a story. Beebe and 
Brown rushed over to the Met. “There 
I took a stand in the Ogden Mills Estate 
box,” Beebe later wrote, “and opened 
fire.” He brought down all the balloons 
plus a few ornamental cherubs, went 
back to the office, and wrote a feature 
story about it. 

It is a common complaint of the old- 
timers that the store is not the same as it 
used to be. Everyone has grown older 
and quieter, for one thing. For another, 
as Bleeck sometimes says, “A lot of them 
got rich and moved uptown to the 
damned Stork Club.” Bleeck used to 
become mildly indignant when his guests 
drank in other bars. One night he said 
testily to Alva Johnston, “Why don’t you 
get drunk here and then go to ‘21’ ”? For 
yet another reason, Bleeck himself is not 
in the place as much as he used to be. “I 
let the place run itself, more or less,” he 
says. He gets in around noon, and sits 
down or wanders around restlessly until 
5 or 6. 

There are indications that he is none 
too happy about this light schedule. Not 
long ago he was discussing it with his 
friend M. R. Werner, the biographer. 
“Sometimes,” he said, “sometimes it gets 
me down. Sometimes I wake up in the 
middle of the night and think, Wliat the 
hell is Maney and the rest of those scrubs 
doing to the place now f” 

—Richard Gehman 
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They Never Put the Skids 
Under Doc 

[Continued from page 29] 

arrangements for the title match to be 
completed, Fulton decided to pick up 
some easy money fighting Dempsey. He 
thought Jack would be a pushover for 
him. So many fight fans agreed with him 
that the Dempsey-Fulton bout on July 
27, 1918, at Harrison, New Jersey, drew 
a very disappointing gate. 

Just before the fight, Doc came into 
Dempsey’s dressing room, looking ex- 
asperated beyond endurance. “We were 
guaranteed $12,500,” he said, “but I’m 
going to be able to collect $9,000 of that.” 

“Nine grand!” said Dempsey, over- 
joyed. “Why, I never made anything like 
that before.” 

Jack expressed his pleasure that eve- 
ning by belting out Fred Fulton colder 
than an ice cube in 18% seconds of the 
opening round. That made the title shot 
inevitable, but Dempsey kept his hand 
in by kayoing more good men— Battling 
Levinsky, Porky Flynn again, and old 
Gunboat Smith. 

The Two Jacks made considerable 
extra dough that year when Kearns sent 
Dempsey out barnstorming in a show 
named “Jack Dempsey’s Revue.” Doc had 
recently acquired a bodyguard called 
Max (The Goose) Kaplan and one of the 
revue’s features was an exhibition match 
in which Jack punched Max the Goose 
all over the stage ring. But the real box- 
office attraction was Kearns’ offer of 
$1,000 in cash to anyone who could stay 
three rounds with Dempsey. 

To protect this bonus from all the 
punchproof local Samsons. Kearns acted 
as both timekeeper and referee. To pro- 
vide additional insurance. Doc and Max 
the Goose “interviewed” each hopeful 
yokel when he got ready to go on with 
Dempsey. 

“What a build!” The Goose would ex- 
claim, pounding the town hero over the 
kidneys. 

"Flow’s your wind, champ?” Doc would 
ask, hooking him hard in the stomach 
from the other side. 

Before the whistle-stop Hercules could 
catch his breath, Kearns would shove 
him into the ring on the stage, introduce 
him hurriedly, and throw him at Demp- 
sey. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, however, the 
Two Jacks ran into a Tartar, one Curley 
McQuire. Curley didn’t even quiver 
under the preliminary roughhousing in 
the wings. He also failed to go down, as 
the others had, with Dempsey’s first clout. 
Instead, Curley bent over almost double 
and covered his face and body with his 
arms. 

During the first two rounds, which 
timekeeper Kearns managed to extend to 
five minutes each, Dempsey furiously 
beat out an anvil chorus on Mr. Mc- 
Quire’s backbone and cerebellum, but 
with no apparent effect. 

The news that a human shock absorber 
was staying with Dempsey brought many 
of the show'’s chorus girls into the wings 


to watch. They just couldn’t believe that 
Jack Kearns wouldn’t find some way of 
getting out of handing over the $1,000. 

Before the third round started, referee 
Kearns walked over to Dempsey’s corner, 
and whispered, “I just saw a guy in the 
audience take out his watch. If I let this 
round go overtime, we’ll be lynched.” 

During that final round Dempsey 
solved the difficulty by slugging Curley on 
the funny bone. This caused McQuire to 
jerk up his arm, exposing his jaw. Demp- 
sey promptly socked him on the button 
so hard that Curley crashed through the 
ropes and into a scenery flap, which fell 
on him. 

Exposed to the audience’s rude stares, 
the half-dressed chorines scampered for 
cover. But several of them became con- 
fused and ran over the scenery flap under 
which Curley McQuire lay buried and 
unconscious. 

Dempsey in his autobiography says he 
was amazed then to see Doc Kearns lean 
over the debris to count out the van- 
quished Pride of Trenton. Later, he asked 
him why he’d bothered. 

“Wanted everyone to see that 1 was 
giving him a legitimate ten-count,” ex- 
plained Doc. “Do you think I wanted 
some wise guy to try pulling something 
crooked on me?” 

Rickard had agreed to pay Willard 
$100,000 for the title go. Dempsey would 
have fought him for nothing. But Kearns 
decided to start revenging himself on 
Tex for stealing Les Darcey the day 
Rickard asked him how much the 
Manassa Mauler wanted. 

“We gotta take anything you want to 
pay us,” Doc told him. “Why don’t you 
just go ahead and announce you’ve 
matched the boys?” 

“We ain’t signed your man yet,” said 
Rickard, suspiciously. 

“Who’s gonna argue with you about 
dough?” said Kearns, with a straight face. 
“After all, you had to pay Willard 
$100,000 to sign.” 

But after Tex Rickard announced the 
bout, Kearns told him, “We want fifty 
grand for our end.” 

The shocked promoter insisted he 
would pay only $15,000. “You’ve already 
announced the match,” Doc pointed out. 
“Don’t tell me that you’re going back 
on your word to the public!” 

In the end, Kearns and Rickard had 
to ask a committee of sportswriters to 
set Dempsey’s fee. They decided $27,500 
was the fairest figure. 

After taking one look at the ring-rusty 
Willard in training, Kearns bet $10,000 
against $100,000 that Dempsey would 
knock out the big fellow in one round. 

He was wrong— but only by three sec- 
onds. During the Toledo fight on July 4, 
1919, Dempsey knocked down Willard 
seven times, the last knockdown coming 
only seven seconds before the bell. 

Kearns had his own timekeeper in 
Dempsey’s corner and when he realized 
he was going to lose his bet, he risked 
disqualification for the Manassa Mauler 
by jumping into the ring before the bell. 
Willard was sprawled on the canvas, ap- 
parently unable to get up. Doc pointed 
at Jess and mesmerized Ollie Pecord, the 
referee, into holding up Dempsey’s hand 


as the victor before counting out the 
champion. 

Doc then hustled Jack out of the ring 
and up the aisle. 

But Warren Barbour, the official time- 
keeper, insisted that they be called back 
so the fight could be resumed. “I did my 
best to steal the title for Dempsey in the 
first round at Toledo,” Doc freely boasted 
years later. “I would have stolen it, too, 
if not for Mr. Barbour. I had everyone 
else there bluffed.” 

Doc lost his big bet, but the Two Jacks 
got the title that day when the terribly 
battered Willard was unable to come out 
for the 4tli round. Afterward they liacl to 
deny the widespread story that Dempsey 
had smeared cement over his fists at To- 
ledo. 

“Professor” Bill McCarney, who was in 
Dempsey’s dressing room before he went 
on saw no cement but declared that Jack 
had wound enough “heavy black bicycle 
tape around his hands to patch a battle- 
ship." 

Nobody ever had a better time with a 
title than Dempsey and Kearns. Doc’s 
spending startled even Broadway. He 
seemed to be in Texas Guinan’s night 
club and the other sucker traps every 
night. He’d bet on anything, was always 
buying drinks for the house, picking up 
checks for guys he didn’t even know. He 
seemed to enjoy living in a hailstorm of 
lawsuits, wild parties, practical jokes and 
newspaper headlines. He was a smiling 
guy with larceny in his heart who seemed 
to be able to go without sleep indefinitely 
and drink endlessly. 

Kearns loaned out plenty of money, 
but was always perverse and capricious 
about it. He’d stake you for a binge 
or a horse bet. If you needed hospital 
money or rent dough, he’d send you on 
your way without a dime. 

All of Times Square’s panhandlers 
quickly learned never to hit Doc Kearns 
with a sob story. “He only encourages 
loony spending,” one of them once told 
me. 

Dempsey, probably the greatest of all 
the heavyweight champions, almost blew 
his title the year after he won it when 
he agreed to carry ICO. Bill Brennan 
for a few rounds in their title fight at 
Madison Square Garden. But in the 3rd 
round Brennan hit Dempsey so hard he 
stayed groggy until the 12th when his 
head cleared enough for him to knock 
out ICO. Bill. That was the last time 
Dempsey ever tried to carry anyone. 

Kearns’ greed cost Dempsey and him- 
self a fortune in 1921 when Tex Rickard 
was trying to set up a bout for Jack with 
Georges Carpentier, the “Orchid Man” 
from France. Rickard offered the Two 
Jacks 35 percent of the gross, but Kearns 
laughed at him. He said he wouldn’t let 
Dempsey step into the ring with Car- 
pentier for less than $300,000 guarantee, 
or three times what Jack had been paid 
for the Brennan fight. Carpentier’s man- 
ager, Francois Descliamps, insisted on a 
cash guarantee, too, but only asked 
$200, OOO. 

Fight managers had never asked such 
staggering sums before for a bout and 
when Rickard’s backers heard the bad 
news they withdrew and ran for the as- 
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pirin bottle. One of them, William A. 
Brady, the theatrical producer, told Bugs 
Baer, “I’m an old man, but for half a 
million dollars I’d fight both Dempsey 
and Clarpentier myself.” 

One day while Rickard was searching- 
tor new backers he walked into his fa- 
vorite restaurant and saw Jack Kearns 
talking with great animation to two 
swarthy men who were elegantly dressed. 

On asking the headwaiter who they 
were, he was told, “They are sugar and 
tobacco millionaires from Cuba. They 
want Mr. Kearns to let them put on the 
big fight down there, in Havana.” 

Soon afterward Rickard capitulated to 
Deschamps and Kearns, but behaved as 
though his throat were being cut. “What 
did them Cuban millionaires offer you?” 
he asked Doc. “Them fellers looked 
familiar. I must have seen them some- 
where before.” 

“You sure have,” Doc laughed. 
“They’re waiters in that restaurant.” 
He’d bribed the headwaiter to tell the 
promoter they were millionaires. 

But for once Rickard enjoyed the last 
laugh. The bout in Jersey City, which 
Dempsey won by a knockout, turned out 
to be the first million-dollar gate in box- 
ing history, and grossed $1,789,234. Doc 
by rejecting Tex’s original offer had 
foxed Dempsey and himself out of more 
than $300,000! 

The Manassa Mauler didn’t complain 
about that. By then money in dizzying 
quantity was flowing in to Dempsey and 
Doc from exhibition bouts, Hollywood 
movies, personal appearances, testimon- 
ials and syndicated newspaper articles. 

It was a time of great sports cham- 
pions— Bobby Jones, Babe Ruth, Big Bill 
Tilden, Red Grange and The Four 
Horsemen of Notre Dame— but none of 
them was more idolized than Dempsey. 

Fans really loved the idea of Dempsey 
and Kearns as a firm— their friendship 
and loyalty to one another, the idea of 
a magnificent fighting machine with 
sense enough to let an older, craftier man 
do his thinking for him. 

It is an irony that Doc Kearns’ genius 
for taking in the bucks was best demon- 
strated in connection with Dempsey’s 
worst fight as a champion, the one with 
Tommy Gibbons on July 4, 1923, in 
Shelby, Montana. 

Kearns had never heard of Shelby, a 
cowtown which suffered delusions of 
grandeur after oil was struck nearby and 
its 400 population skyrocketed to 1,000. 
But upon being convinced there was such 
a place, he said Dempsey would meet 
the clever light-punching Gibbons there 
for $300,000, just what he’d been paid 
for the Carpentier fight. Doc added that 
he’d have to have the first hundred grand 
of this on signing the papers, the second 
hundred on June 15, and the final in- 
stallment two days before the fight. 

Eddie Kane, who managed Gibbons, 
said he preferred a percentage deal: half 
of the first $600,000 (after the Two Jacks 
got their money) and 25 percent of 
everything over that which came in. 

On arriving at Shelby, Kane all but 
fainted. Its main drag was a mud road, 
the nearest large city was 500 miles away 
and transportation was difficult. Wish- 
ing he’d looked at a map, Eddie asked, 


“How do you expect to sell tickets for 
this fight?” 

“Oh, we’ll have no trouble about that,” 
the promoters assured him. “We’ve al- 
ready mailed out thousands of $20 and 
$50 tickets to relatives, kind friends and 
neighbors.” 

Kane went away moaning. Doc, on the 
other hand, was most cheerful. He’d got 
his first hundred grand on time, the sec- 
ond installment only one day late. But 
toward the end of June he, too. started 
to mutter and grumble. 

The cost of building the arena and 
the other expenses for the fight were far 
exceeding the original estimates. Every- 
one connected with the promotion, of the 
bout seemed to be going broke. By July 
2, practically none of the “relatives, kind 
neighbors and friends” had sent in checks 
for their tickets. The promoters had only 
$1,600 in the till to give Kearns. 

"We guess you will just have to take 
over the box office, Mr. Kearns,” he was 
told. This suggestion, it is said, caused 
Doc to do the wildest war dance seen 
in Montana since the passing of Sitting 
Bull. But in the end he took over the box 
office. 

Only about 7,000 persons paid to see 
the Shelby fight. Many thousands more, 
guns on their hips, rudely walked in 
without buying tickets. Nevertheless, 
Doc took in that day $80,000, only twenty 
grand short of the guarantee for Demp- 
sey. Gibbons and Kane, of course, got 
nothing, not a cent. 

Dynamite was in the air when the ttvo 
men got into the ring. As Dempsey sat 
down in his corner he was greeted by a 
shower of pop bottles. Everywhere he 
looked, men in the crowd seemed to be 
waving six-shooters at him. 

“Stop worrying, champ,” Doc kept 
telling him and, pointing out a group 
of fellows in ringside, added, “Those 
are my Chicago hard guys. They’ll get 
us out of town all right.” 

Dempsey fought that day the dullest 
bout of his career, though he managed 
to outpoint Gibbons who clung to him 
most of the way like a poor relative. 
Kearns’ “Chicago hard guys” did get the 
champion out of Shelby on a train im- 
mediately after the fight. 

But Kearns himself was compelled to 
linger there for awhile. Federal tax men 
who’d come there for the fight insisted 
he count every cent of the money he’d 
taken in at the box office in their pres- 
ence, and a lot of it was in silver. 

With the help of these same tax men 
Doc managed to get on a locomotive with 
a caboose attached that was waiting fol- 
ium behind the Shelby railway station 
—and with his $80,000, less tax, intact. 

A few weeks after Doc’s departure four 
Montana banks which had loaned money 
to the promoters were forced to close 
their doors. News dispatches from Shelby 
attributed the four bank closings to Jack 
Kearns’ avariciousness. 

“That’s gratitude for you!” shouted 
Doc when he read these stories. “Those 
fellers don’t say nothing about my kind- 
ness in not suing them for that last twenty 
grand they still owe me.” 

Later that summer he collected 
$476,000 from Tex Rickard for Dempsey’s 
knockdown-and-drag-out fight with Luis 
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Angel I'irpo at the New York Polo 
Grounds. The bout drew $1,188,603, 
and was boxing’s second million-dollar 
gate. 

But by that time boxing’s most popu- 
lar team was falling apart. A beautiful 
dame named Estelle Taylor, who was a 
movie star, had come between them. 
Dempsey, against Doc’s orders, had 
fallen in love with and married Miss 
Taylor. She couldn’t stand the sight of 
Doc whom she considered noisy, vulgar 
and lacking in appreciation of all the 
better things of life except money. 

When the team split, Dempsey thought 
he’d discharged all of his financial obli- 
gations to Kearns by turning over to 
Doc his half share in a $350,000 apart- 
ment house they owned in Los Angeles. 

Doc accepted this, but appeared to 
consider it only a down payment. In no 
time at all he was spraying Jack with 
court summonses and tying up his bank 
accounts everywhere. He even had the 
champ’s Rolls-Royce seized by his legal 
beagles. 


Kearns kept up his badgering tactics 
for years. While training for his 1926 
fight with Gene Tunney at Philadelphia, 
Dempsey moaned, “Every time I hit a 
punching bag, one of Doc’s summonses 
seems to fall out of it.” 

When Dempsey lost his title to Tunney, 
many boxing experts attributed it to 
Kearns’ bedeviling tactics. Doc’s barrage 
of legal uppercuts didn’t help Jack any 
but it’s also true that the giant-killer of 
the ring always had had trouble with 
men as small as Tunney. Gibbons was 
an example of this and fast little Billy 
Miske had stayed ten rounds twice with 
Dempsey. 

The court tussles of Dempsey and 
Kearns ended only in 1928 when a fed- 
eral judge threw the last of them out of 
court without awarding Doc Kearns any- 
thing. He’d lost all of the other suits 
also. 

Soon after losing Dempsey to Mrs. 
Dempsey, Doc had signed up. Mickey 
Walker, the New Jersey toy bulldog, and 
had been doing fine with him ever since. 


Walker was all fighting heart and had 
almost as much flash and color as Demp- 
sey. And unlike Jack, Mickey never re- 
fused to drink with Doc. They were seen 
together so much in the saloons that one 
columnist wrote, “Now Kearns is train- 
ing Walker .on gin and highballs.” 

Most of the time Mickey seemed to 
fight better when drunk than sober. But 
he certainly took a couple too many the 
night he tried to win Elarry Greb’s world 
middleweight title in New York. 

Doc wasn’t in the Mick’s corner that 
night, having been barred for some caper 
or other by the New York State Athletic 
Commission. Before the bout, Walker 
asked Doc, “Wait for me after the fight 
at La Hiff’s Tavern with my girl, will 
you?” 

Greb, known as the Pittsburgh Wind- 
mill, gave Walker the beating of his life 
that night. Kearns and Mickey’s girl were 
waiting at a rear table of the fight mob’s 
favorite hangout spot on Broadway when 
Walker arrived, looking as though he’d' 
been battling it out with a steamroller. 

Greb, sitting at a front table in La 
Hiff’s saw Mickey come in and invited 
him to have a friendly drink together, 
then suggested they.go together to a night 
club, the Silver Slipper. Forgetting all 
about Doc and his girl, Walker said he’d 
be happy to go along. 

But as they were getting out of their 
taxicab in front of the night club, Walker 
said to Greb, “You know, don’t you, you 
dumb Dutch bastard, that you’d never 
have beat me tonight if you hadn’t stuck 
your thumb in my eye in the second 
round?” 

Mickey told Quentin Reynolds later, 
“That’s when Harry made the mistake 
of taking his coat off. When he had it 
down to his elbows I socked him.” 

The two ring stars a moment later 
were staging a ding-dong battle on the 
street. The police stopped the fight much 
to the annoyance of the large crowd that 
had gathered, and sent both scrappers 
home in separate cabs. 

Mickey’s phone rang as he got to his 
hotel room. Greb was on the wire, de- 
manding a return match immediately, 
when Doc Kearns walked in. Sizing up 
the situation, he jerked the phone from 
Walker’s hands and shouted into the 
mouthpiece, righteously, “We’ll fight you 
anywhere, Greb, but only for money. 
Only bums fight for nothing and we can 
get fifty grand each, you dope!” 

Hanging up the phone. Doc told 
Walker to go to bed. 

“What did you do with my girl?” asked 
Walker. 

“Your girl?” exclaimed Kearns. “Do 
you think a nice little twist like her 
would have anything to do with a com- 
mon, ordinary street fighter like you? 
Get to bed now before I go to work on 
you.” 

In 1926, Doc was accused of "stealing” 
the middleweight title for Walker in 
Chicago after Walker’s loudly disputed 
victory over Tiger Flowers, who’d won 
the championship from Greb a few 
months before. Most of the boxing 
writers present thought Flowers had won 
by a country mile and hinted darkly that 
Doc had put the fix in for his Toy Bull- 
dog. 
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Doc pretended indignation at this ac- 
cusation, but was secretly highly flattered. 
He got big money for Walker— $100,000 
■ for the Dave Shade fight, $160,000 for 
two bouts with Ace Hudkins, fifty grand 
each for battles with Tommy Loughran 
and Jack Sharkey. 

Once Doc had to save the title for 
Mickey when he “matched” him with a 
sparring partner who slugged Walker 
cold in an early round. With his cham- 
pion on the floor, Kearns dashed under 
the ring and kicked out the switch box 
there that controlled the arc lights di- 
rectly above. It was five minutes before 
the lights went on again. By that time 
Walker had been revived, the treacherous 
sparring partner had been severely lec- 
tured about trying such a low trick again, 
anc! the fight was continued peacefully to 
no decision. 

In 1931, about a month after Walker 
married Clara Helmcr, Doc Kearns tele- 
phoned an astonishing statement to the 
New York Daily Mirror, announcing he’d 
ordered the marriage to be annulled. 

“I saved Walker just in time,” he said. 
“If I hadn’t forced him to take this step 
he would have ended up just like Demp- 
sey. Dempsey wouldn’t take my medicine 
and now look at the shape he’s in— so 
I’m making Walker get rid of his wife.” 

But nothing more was ever heard of 
this campaign of Doc’s against the sin- 
ister institution of matrimony. And 
within a year he himself was married to 
Miss Lillian Kansler, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The ceremony took place at the 
New jersey home of Mickey Walker. 
Mickey -was Doc’s best man and Mrs. 
Clara Helmer Walker, his bride’s matron 
of honor. Doc had been married before 
but this proved to be a happy and lasting- 
union. 

That same year Mickey relinquished 
the middleweight title because he could 
no longer make the weight. But he con- 
tinued to fight under Kearns’ manage- 
ment until his retirement in 1935. 

With Mickey through, Doc Kearns 
tried just about everything while wait- 
ing- for another great scrapper to turn 
up— matchmaking iri Chicago, a restau- 
rant, a second-hand-car agency, a dairy 
business in Michigan, more matchmak- 
ing in Detroit. 

He managed a whole series of “second 
Dempseys,” none of whom seemed capa- 
ble of fighting his way out of a kinder- 
garten with a baseball bat in each hand. 
Boxing commissions everywhere kept 
banning Doc for putting on fake bouts 
to build up his accordion-type ring as- 
sassins. 

The old fight mob never stopped talk- 
ing about Doc, a man they esteemed for 
finding new uses for double-talk and 
double-crosses and, most of all, as the 
only fight manager who’d ever wrecked 
four banks. But they also said he was a 
once-brilliant hustler who mysteriously 
had become lost in the deep dark woods 
of has-been land and was all washed 
up. 

In 1945, when Kearns, along with 
Harry “Packy” Lennon, an ex-fighter, 
and a woman fortuneteller, was indicted 
in a mail swindle, it looked as though 
he’d angled himself into a long count. 
They were charged with peddling stock 


in a fire extinguisher which they neg- 
lected to manufacture. 

Lennon pleaded guilty and got two 
years. But Doc and the fortuneteller 
were acquitted, even though Federal 
Judge Mortimer T. Byers told the jury 
“they hacl disregarded the evidence as 
to one of the defendants” and com- 
mented that the evidence showed Kearns 
had received $22,500 of the $150,000 Len- 
non had fraudulently collected. 

Both in his private and professional 
life. Doc Kearns has greatly mellowed in 
recent years. He lives with his wife and 
two sons, Jack, 19, and Jerry, 16, in a 
modest four-room apartment on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. 

“As you get older you settle down a 
bit,” he said in a newspaper interview. 
“When I was younger and moving 
around with the mob I never paid any 
attention to my mistakes. But I haven’t 
had a drink in seven years and when 
you’re off the stuff you just don’t see 
the mob so much. I have my two sons 
to think about. I have to be more re- 
spectable and less extravagant. I haven’t 
been in the real big money since Jack 
Dempsey and I were making millions for 
'Tex Rickard. My boys won’t become 
fighters if I can help it. I hope they’ll 
go in for law or medicine.” 

The hangers-on at Dempsey’s training 
camps were often amazed to see little 
Doc standing on tiptoes and waggling 
his finger under the man-killer’s nose 
when they had an argument. Doc would 
tell Jack, "Do what I say! You may be a 
world-beating champ to other people but 
to me you’re just a two for a nickel bum.” 

Dempsey has always said he couldn’t 
explain why he let Kearns get away with 
that sort of thing. “I could have thrown 
him out of the window, and Doc knew 
it. I guess I didn’t because I thought he 
expected me to.” 

Except for always saying / instead of 
we when discussing Maxim’s fights, 
Kearns is quite considerate of Joey. His 
biggest thrill with Joey came, of course, 
when Maxim won the title in London 
from Freddie Mills by a 10-round knock- 
out after trailing- all the way. 

"Just like Dempsey,” he said after that 
fight, but more often he admits, “All of 
today’s fighters are bums. But I got the 
best bum of the lot.” 

Doc is now 70 and it is highly unlikely 
that he will ever find another Dempsey, 
but as one old Jacobs Beacher said, “It’s 
just as true, ain’t it, that when Doc goes, 
no fighter will ever find another manager 
like him? Kearns would do anything to 
help his boy win a fight. He’d build a 
trap door in the ring, steal, lie, finagle, 
foul the bell up, scare the referee. Do 
anything. 

“And they just don’t make guys like 
‘Perfumery Jack any more. One reason is 
that the fight business is better organ- 
ized and any crooked fights that go on 
have to be authorized by the higher-ups. 
Even if there were any more like Doc 
Kearns around, such, fellers would get 
disgusted with the fight racket where you 
can’t make a fast buck without permis- 
sion from the head man. Yep, they’d get 
disgusted and go into some legitimate 
business-like the smartest mobsters have 
done.”— Charles Samuels 
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The Ships That Never Get Wet 

[Continued from page 37] 

that is widely known as Model Shipways. 

Model Shipways falls about midway in 
the scale of manufacturers, at one end of 
which lies the Ideal Company, which 
makes very simple balsa or molded- 
wood hulls and a minimum of simple fit- 
tings, which have the virtue of being 
cheap and fairly easy to assemble. At the 
other end there are A. J. Fisher and the 
Boucher Company, both of which have 
been iti the business for about thirty 
years. Many of their fittings are hand- 
made: their kits for such well-known 
ships as the Flying Cloud or the bark 
California may run as high as $75. Be- 
tween the two poles in price, size of kits, 
ancl number of fittings comes a company 
called Marine Models, and Model Ship- 
ways. 

Marine Models, in its Halesite, Long 
Island, plant has the distinction of hold- 
ing a monopoly on the making of box- 
wood blocks (pulleys, to landsmen) in 
sizes as small as 1/16 of an inch. Turning 
these items out in quantity by hand— a 
clipper-ship model may use as many as 
150— but retaining their proportions and 
details was always a grave problem, until 
an obscure inventor developed a machine 
to do the job. There was, however, a com- 
plication over the patent, so the device 
now reposes in a locked workshop at the 
Marine Models plant. No visitor is ever 
permitted behind the steel door for so 
much as a glimpse, a procedure which 
makes all the other companies depend 
on Marine for their blocks. Marine is also 
fortunate in having as its patternmaker 
and draftsman Robert G. Herbert Jr., 
who has had ample experience as a sailor 
in square-riggers and whose patterns for 
such complicated minutiae as steering 
wheels 3 / 1 6 of an inch in diameter are 
unbeatable in the trade. 

Model Shipways, which is smaller than 
Marine Models, is housed in the first 
floor and basement of a dingy building 
in Fort Lee, New Jersey. The clutter of 
machines and workbenches is so great 
that the five-man team which makes up 
the personnel of the company has all it 
can do to squeeze from one operation to 
the next. Two of the five have the dis- 
tinction of being executives as well as 
crew members: Sam Milone, a short, im- 
perturbable man, handles the business 
end of things, while John Shedd, .who 
looks like a football player and has a dis- 
armingly absent-minded smile, makes 
tools and patterns and does the research. 

Shedd took me on a grand tour of the 
plant, a distance of some 10 feet from 
his office to the opposite wall, fn addition 
to ship models, the company makes min- 
iature castings for various architectural 
firms, and some parts for model-railroad 
supply houses. Greatest boon to the 
model industry, he explained, was the 
rotary casting machine, which uses rub- 
ber-disk molds. Where formerly it was 
necessary to make plaster casts and do 
the casting of metal parts by hand, it is 
now possible to turn out perfect little 
gun barrels, cleats, or anchors, by' vulcan- 
izing brass patterns in disks of raw rub- 


ber. Gates are cut into these molds, and 
the disks are then damped in a kind of 
centrifuge which spins them at high 
speed, forcing type metal or lead into 
every last fine line of the mold. The 
whole procedure may take only three or 
four hours, and the finished fittings will 
have such fine points as turned steering- 
wheel spokes or compensation balls on 
compasses. 

General procedure in the production 
of a new kit goes something like this: 
To begin with, plans for an interesting 
vessel will be unearthed by one of Shedd’s 
numerous friends and contacts. One of 
these is John Lyman, of the U.S. Hydro- 
graphic Service, who, while prowling 
through a Stockholm bookshop found the 
plans for a bark of 1850. These were of 
more than routine interest, since at that 
period few countries aside from Britain 
used drawings, preferring instead to work 
from half-hulls, or builder’s models. With 
plans such as these at hand, Shedd begins 
to reconstruct the original vessel, using 
portraits of ships and other contemporary 
material, and calling for assistance on 
various marine societies and marine mu- 
seums. When the hull is at last estab- 
lished, a master pattern of wood will be 
made to what seems a workable scale, say 
i/s inch to a foot, depending on the length 
of the original ship and on what the 
costs of the final kit will have to be. This 
master pattern is cast in aluminum and 
sent off to a wood carver named Wysow- 
ski in New York City who, using a mul- 
tiple lathe, turns out twenty-four wooden 
hulls at a crack from blocks of mahogany 
or white pine, which must be carefully 
chosen so that the work that goes into the 
final model may not be destroyed by an 
unexpected warp in the hull. 

While this is going on, Shedd and his 
associates are making patterns and cast- 
ings of the various fittings— winches, steer- 
ing wheels, chocks, anchors, cleats and 
binnacles. A finished model is prepared 
for publicity photographs, plans and in- 
structions are printed, and the kit assem- 
bled in the basement of the plant. The 
final kit will contain, in addition to the 
hull and plans, blocks, deacleyes, rigging 
cord, dowels for masts and spars, pieces 
of wood cut roughly to size for deck 
houses, hatchways, and the like, and as 
many as 150 tiny brass turnings or white- 
metal castings including belaying pins 
and cannon. 

Model Shipways may sell in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500 such kits a year: the 
competition, perhaps 500 more. When 
the amount of research and drafting 
necessary to prepare even the plans of a 
ship are taken into account, it can be 
seen that the business is a labor of love. 

Of course, not all ship modelers work 
from kits. Purists like Palmer insist on 
making every block and bit of tackle 
themselves although none but the most 
experienced eye can perceive the differ- 
ences. Some use kits as a starting point 
and plank over the solid hulls. Some en- 
thusiasts go still further and start from 
scratch, building up their models from 
the keel as a real ship is built, frame by 
frame, plank by plank. I never got so far 
myself, but I discovered that I was drawn 
deeper into the helpless fascination of at- 


tempting to approximate the working 
gear of the real ship, and produce some- 
thing that would be aesthetically satisfy- 
ing as well as an accurate miniature. 
Shedd suggested that I might benefit by 
joining the Nautical Research Guild, a 
band of some 200 happy marine fanatics, 
who exchange technical information and 
methods of work. 

The Guild is the inheritor of organiza- 
tions which flourished some twenty-five 
years ago, when ship modeling and nau- 
tical interests reached a high point, to 
which they are now slowly returning. The 
Ship Model Society of New York, which 
in 1928 boosted the formation of the 
Marine Museum, at present housed in 
the Museum of the City of New York, 
included, along with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, marine painter Gordon Grant, liv- 
ing Wiles, Henry Culver and Karl Vogel. 
The latter two were ship modelers of no 
mean merit. Vogel’s model of the frigate ■ 
Old Ironsides was one of the authori- 
tative scale models made of the ship, 
while Culver is still remembered for a 
prodigious model of the Sovereign of 
the Seas , a seventeenth-century warship, 
which took four years of spare-time work 
and contains wood carving so perfect and 
minuscule it baffles the imagination. An- 
other of the early societies was the Ship 
Model Makers Club, whose secretary was 
E. Armitage McCann. McCann, who 
sailed in square-riggers and steam vessels, 
once said that he liked to make a model 
so thoroughly detailed that if a crew of 
small sailors came aboard slightly drunk, 
they could still work the ship with ease. 

Somewhat more scholarly was the Ma- 
rine Research Society of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, which issued books on marine 
history and the construction of ships and 
ship models by authorities like Howard 
I. Chapelle and Charles Daw's. Chapelle 
is known today for his monumental works 
on the history of the American sailing 
Navy and the origins of the Baltimore 
clipper. Davis, a vigorous old man with a 
twinkling eye, is still able, despite his 
80 years. He can turn out lively little 
models with sails carved out of pine 
almost as thin as paper. 

Davis, Chapelle and Grant, as well as 
many other sober researchers in the field 
like Thomas Hornsby, Wintlirop Pratt 
Jr., and John R. Stevens are concerned 
with preserving and increasing the know- 
ledge of maritime history and ships. For 
this purpose the Guild issues a monthly 
bulletin with articles on such diverting 
matters as the best way to apply copper 
sheathing to scale, or the method of 
making quarter galleries for an eigh- 
teenth-century ship. When Shedd, for ex- 
ample, is preparing the plans for a new 
kit, he will write to this publication ask- 
ing members for information on obscure 
points; he can be certain of reams of 
correspondence in reply. Every month or 
two, regional groups of the Guild meet 
to boast about their models and listen to 
speakers on topics close to their hearts. 
The group which embraces New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut meets in the 
dining room of the Seamen’s Institute, 
on New York’s water front, to gorge itself 
on creamed turkey and discussions which, 
to the novice, sound like gibberish. 
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The Guild is by no means the only 
place where the model builder can get 
information. Many libraries have marine 
sections where the searcher may prowl 
through standard reference works like 
Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, or The 
Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor. There 
are also two dozen important museums 
dedicated to the era of sail. When I was 
working on a model of a whaleboat and 
was uncertain how the mast and sail 
looked, I went to the Marine Historical 
Association’s museum at Mystic, Con- 
necticut, where there are housed scores 
of model ships, as well as quantities of 
binnacles, ship’s figureheads, pictures, 
ship’s logs, harpoons and scrimshaw, or 
sailor’s carvings. The Association has 
gone a step beyond miniatures. It has a 
complete ship-smith shop and rigging- 
loft, and secured to its dock, an old 
schooner yacht, a paddle-wheel steamer, 
the school ship Joseph Conrad, and the 
famous old whaler, Charles W. Morgan. 
Other museums have their prizes and 
their specialties: the U.S. Naval Academy 
museum at Annapolis contains the Cuck- 
(ield Park collection of English seven- 
teenth-century models. The New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket museums both spe- 
cialize in whaling and whalers. 

P art, at least, of the pleasure of visiting 
such museums is the sense the ship mod- 
eler has that his work is the continuation 
of an ancient and honorable art. One 
may see the models of their high-sterned 
and lotus-prowed vessels made by Egyp- 
tians as tomb offerings, manned by 
little rigid steersmen and crew, or clumsy 
high-pooped ships with oversized cannon 
which were hung as votive offerings in 
European churches by grateful medieval 
captains. There are ships carved of soup 
hones by prisoners of war in the many 
naval battles of the nineteenth century, 
men who had nothing else but spare time. 
There are graceful clippers or beamy 
packets with wooden sails, made by sail- 
ors during the long months at sea with no 
other equipment than a sharp pocket- 
knife. And there are models made for the 
museums by professional craftsmen as 
historic examples, like the model of the 
brigantine Cleopatra’s Barge, made for 
the Peabody Museum by Percy Ashley, 
which w r as too big to be transported in a 
taxi and was accordingly conveyed to the 
museum in a hearse. 

Perhaps the best collection of such pro- 
fessional models is to be found in the 
Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia. Pro- 
fessor Charles Gay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, organized and planned 
the marine wing of the institute and 
moved his workshop into the museum in 
order to make the historical models for 
which he was so widely known. He re- 
mained a volunteer worker for the mu- 
seum until his death in 1951, and at- 
tracted to the marine wing such expert 
professionals and enthusiastic amateurs 
as Captain S. C. Rowan, Gustavus Cook, 
G. W. Sloan, C. F. Howard and Thomas 
Hornsby. I was once taken through the 
institute’s marine wing by Hornsby, 
whose attitude toward amateurs like my- 
self is mildly paternal— in his twenty 
years of professional modelmaking he has 
made sixty-five models and repaired 


dozens of others for museums, insurance 
companies and private collectors. After 
we had inspected such delicacies as a 
6-inch, bone three-decker called H.M.S. 
Duke of Cumberland, and a huge work- 
ing-model sloop big enough for a child 
to sail in if he could get it away from 
his father, Hornsby showed me what he 
and many other experts consider to be 
one of the handsomest models in the 
country. This was a half-inch-to-the-foot 
scale model of the Bermuda racer 
Ayesha, built by William R. Hunu, 
_and given by his widow to the museum, 
in spite of an offer of $3,500 from an 
enthusiastic collector of model yawls. 
Ayesha is built up on frames and 
planked with the same wood as that in 
the original boat. Much of her equip- 
ment-running lights, cooking range, 
lamps and the auxiliary engines— will 
operate if fueled. There is upholstery on 
the cabin seats, a sextant and other navi- 
gation instruments tucked away in racks, 
and on a small table in the cabin an ash 
tray, pipe and matches. Hornsby told 
me that once when Hunn was showing 
him the model, he picked up one of the 
matches (they are less than l^-inch long) 
with a pair of tweezers and struck it on 
the ash tray. It lit. 

Among the most handsome are the so- 
called Admiralty models, worth much 
more than their weight in whatever passes 
for gold these days, not only for their 
craftsmanship, which is fabulous, but be- 
cause they are living examples of the his- 
tory of sail two or three hundred years 
ago. These are true models— that is, they 
were made by naval architects like 
Phineas l’ett, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to show .the members of the British 
Admiralty Office, none of whom were 
much good at reading ship plans, just 
how the completed ship would look and 
how it would be built. As a result, these 
models are covered with elaborate carv- 
ing and constructed, timber for timber, 
as their big sisters would be. An idea of 
their worth in their own times can be 
gathered from the fact that in 1 666, when 
the Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames to 
menace London, Pett commandeered a 
royal ship in order to rescue his models. 
Later criticized for this, he retorted that 
the Dutch would have had more advan- 
tage from capturing tire models than if 
they had taken a fleet of ships. It would 
have been like an enemy seizing the latest 
blueprints of the most advanced air- 
craft. Some idea of the present worth 
of the Admiralty models can be had from 
the fact that a collection of about a hun- 
dred of them, some of which had once 
belonged to Samuel Pepys (who made no 
secret of his having liberated them from 
dusty shelves in the Admiralty Office 
when he worked there) was valued in 
1930 at about $200,000. This collection 
was finally purchased by an American, 
Colonel W. W. Rogers, after what almost 
amounted to an international incident, 
and presented eventually to the United 
States Naval Academy. 

By the excellence of their models, 
museum collections offer great challenges 
to the browsing amateur. The moclelist 
who is a stickler for accuracy can examine 
the 4-foot model of the Constitution, 
made by August Scfmtze, in the Marine 
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Museum in the Museum of the City of 
New York. Every last detail of Old Iron- 
sides is complete, as if the ship herself, 
now lying in the Boston Navy Yard, were 
being seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope. Some strakes on the port side 
have been left off, so that the observer 
may see into the lower decks and mark 
the companionways, pumps, capstans, 
and cannon all ranked in order. In the 
great cabin there are polished tables and 
chairs, fire buckets, lanterns, chests and 
even pictures on the walls. 

The modelmaker who tires of ordinary 
materials may find the model, by J. Dean 
Benton, of the steamship Josephine, 
the first steamer to ply between New York 
and New Orleans, made of gold and sil- 
ver down to her working engine, with 
twisted silver wire for her ropes. 

For those who find dioramas to their 
taste, to make their models more lifelike, 
there is the scene made jointly by half 
a dozen modelers in the Franklin Insti- 
tute. This represents two early frigates 
in the builder’s yard. One of them, the 
Constellation, was made by Charles 
Davis; she is the exact replica of the 
ship, and took some 800 hours of labor 
to complete. The other, the Hancock , 
by a young man named Allan Hale Jr., 
is in the process of construction so that 
the details of her building can be seen. 


All around the two ships are dozens of 
busy workers, carved from wood, with 
the tools of their crafts; adzcmen, car- 
penters, caulkers and riggers, and there 
are shops, ship chandlers, a rope walk, a 
rigging loft, a carpenter’s shed— all the 
work of G. W. Sloan, Charles Gay and 
C. F. Howard. In one corner of the case 
there is a wood carver at work with mal- 
let and chisel on a figurehead; from his 
Lilliputian chisel flies a tiny chip of 
wood. 

The modelmaker who prides himself 
on his ability to work to very small scales 
would admire the work of an unknown 
French prisoner of war, languishing in 
some English prison about the year 1804, 
whose model is now in the Pilkington 
Collection in Liverpool. This represents 
a French 74-gun ship of the line, the hull 
just 2 inches long but perfect in every 
part. The sails are the most fragile of 
wood shavings, the running and standing 
rigging exact although almost invisible. 
There are ladders with handrails, flags, 
boats with microscopic oars, and guns on 
wheeled carriages. It may be noted that 
the gunports are 1/25 of an inch square, 
and their port lids are lashed open as if 
ready for a miniature broadside. 

Sailors, shorebound by illness, or age, 
or imprisonment in wartime, have for 
hundreds of years turned to the repro- 


duction of their old ships, a form of 
therapy which is being rediscovered by 
numerous hospitals and veterans’ homes 
as a way of taking a man’s mind off his 
troubles. Sometimes, however, this leads 
to touching and tragic situations, like 
that described by Bill Adams in the now' 
defunct magazine. The Shipmodeler, 
some twenty years ago. 

Adams, a sailor in square-riggers of 
every description, had been beached by 
an injury and whiled away the time dur- 
ing his recovery by making a model of 
his ship. With love and fantastic patience 
of the sort known only to those who have, 
for the sake of getting the rigging accu- 
rate, tied two or three thousand clove 
hitches, he carved the hull, made all the 
deck fittings, stepped the masts, crossed 
the yards and belayed all the small ropes. 
As he w'as putting on the finishing 
touches, he was told by his physician that 
he would never go to sea again. That eve- 
ning, he sat before the fire turning over 
the model in his hands, and at last put 
it down on the hearth and leaned back 
to look at it. He had put it too close to 
the blaze. The rigging of the little ship 
caught. He sat quietly, making no effort- 
to save it, and watched thoughtfully as 
the work of long days flamed up, burned, 
and at last fell away in charred and glow- 
ing ash,— Jay Williams 


The Avengers of Blood 

[Continued from page 31] 

the thorns. Mosquitos swarmed around 
the clogs’ heads, biting their soft noses 
and getting under their great hanging 
ears. Their feet began to bleed and left 
red stains in the pad marks. Yet the two 
bloodhounds never lost the scent and 
never hesitated in their steady trailing. 

Finally the dogs showed signs that the 
trail was getting hot. They began to 
tremble with excitement. Occasionally 
they would stop and freeze, like bird dogs 
pointing. They were catching wisps of 
air-borne scent coming, not from the trail 
ahead, but directly from the fugitives 
themselves. 

Lew saw a tiny shack made of palm 
leaves. This W'as the revolutionists’ hide- 
out. He stopped the dogs and silently 
pointed it out to the officer. The man 
nodded. He gave a whispered command 
to his men. They spread out through the 
jungle and surrounded the hut. 

“My job was finished,” said Lew. “I 
just sat down with the dogs and watched. 
T he officer shouted to the men inside the 
hut to surrender. They refused. Then 
everyone started shooting. After four of 
the revolutionists had been killed, the 
rest gave up. We took them back to Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, the capital city. I don’t 
know what happened to them, but I’d be 
surprised to hear that they died of old 
age.” 

In the last three years, Lew Proudfoot 
and his dogs have traveled to Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Alaska, japan and 
Canada. To stand the strain of this work, 
Lew keeps both himself and the dogs in 


hard condition. Lew is a little guy, but 
wiry and with great powers of endurance. 
He and Rose Proudfoot exercise the dogs 
daily over the most varied and difficult 
terrain they can find— dense woods, bare, 
rocky country and a great swamp several 
miles from their home. In addition, Lew 
practices with a rifle and a Harrington & 
Richardson .38 revolver. “The dogs and 
I are always out in front. If any shooting- 
starts we’re the first ones to get it,” Lew 
explains briefly. 

Lew disclaims any interest in inter- 
national politics. "The hounds and I are 
skilled technicians, working for anyone 
who’ll pay us,” he claims. “If I had to 
figure out the right and wrong of every 
case I’m called in on, I’cl starve to death.” 
Lew has little opportunity to study the 
various countries that he visits. When 
he and his dogs are called in, they do 
their job and are immediately flown back 
to Pennsylvania. He has no chance to see 
any of the so-called “tourist attractions” 
and anyhow Lew has little interest in 
them. Like most highly trained men, Lew 
is completely devoted to his profession. 
In foreign countries, he worries about 
tracking conditions, food for his dogs, 
finding a good veterinarian, and trans- 
portation. Training the dogs takes all his 
time, for Lew must literally be prepared 
to go anywhere at a moment’s notice. 
When his phone rings, Lew never knows 
whether it is a local job to find a lost 
child or a call that will take him halfway 
around the world after armed bandits. 

But foreign jobs pay well. He usually 
packs at least seven dogs. Lew himself 
gets $150 a week, plus $50 a day for each 
dog used. Usually, after Lew has done 
the job required, the local government 
wants to buy some of his hounds. Lew 
charges from $800 to $1,000 for a trained 


bloodhound, and stays in the country 
long enough to teach native handlers 
how to work the dogs. In the U.S., he 
scales charges to what a person can pay, 
but $50 a day plus expenses is average. 

Lew’s only hobby is genealogy. He is 
an expert on heraldry and often draws 
up coats of arms for people interested 
in having this proof of a distinguished 
ancestry.- Lew Proudfoot’s own ancestry 
is partly Indian blood on his mother’s 
side of the family, but his unusual name 
comes from his father’s family, which was 
English. Lew’s forebearers settled in 
Pennsylvania several generations ago. 
They have always been “dog folk.” Lew’s 
father trained bird dogs for sportsmen 
and Lew, as a young boy, helped him. 
During the World War 1. Lew served 
in France with the U.S. Cavalry. One 
of his jobs was training “hospital dogs” 
—dogs wearing jackets containing first- 
aid equipment that were trained to run 
about no man’s land and find wounded 
soldiers. After the war, Lew got a job 
as signalman on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Flaving always been interested in 
bloodhounds and the stories told of their 
wonderful tracking ability, he got a pair 
frorn a breeder in the Middle West. But 
not knowing how to train the dogs, he 
kept them simply as pets. 

One day while Lew was walking his 
dogs along the streets of Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania, he happened to meet a 
fellow who had been a convict in a 
southern penitentiary for many years. 
Walter Sloan’s job was training blood- 
hounds to track down other convicts who 
had escaped. 

“My dogs were the first purebred 
bloodhounds that he had ever seen,” Lew 
told me. “In most places in the South, 
dogs are just turned loose on a fugitive’s 
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trail. When they come up with the man, 
they put him up a tree and hold him 
there. The dogs used for that kind of 
work aren’t purebred bloodhounds; you 
might almost say that they aren't blood- 
hounds at all but big fierce mongrels, 
although they have some bloodhound 
blood. A true bloodhound is too gentle 
to attack a man." 

Sloan was a real dog lover and he w'ent 
crazy over Lew’s magnificent purebred 
hounds. During the next few’ months he 
painstakingly showed Lew’ how to train 
the dogs for man-tracking. 

Bloodhounds instinctively track, just 
as bird dogs will instinctively find and 
point coveys. But to get the best results 
from any dog, the animal must be 
trained. 

Two men are needed to train a blood- 
hound— the handler and someone who 
will act as the fugitive. At first, the “fugi- 
tive” simply calls the dog to him, reward- 
ing the hound with a bit of liver. Gradu- 
ally the distance is increased, but for the 
first two weeks the “fugitive" never gets 
out of sight of the dog. 

Then, after calling the dog. the fugi- 
tive runs behind a building, leaving on 
the ground a handkerchief heavily im- 
pregnated with his scent. A small bit of 
liver is left in the handkerchief. After the 
dog has eaten the liver, Lhe handler shows 
him the handkerchief saying, "Get ’em, 
boy.” If the dog doesn’t take the scent, 
the fugitive can call to him while still in 
hiding. Eventually the hound learns to 
find the man by following out his trail. 

Finally, the fugitive takes short walks 
through the woods, dragging his feet in 
order to leave a better trail. When the 
dog finds him. he is always rewarded with 
a piece of liver. Slowly, the dog gets into 
the spirit of the game. He lives for noth- 
ing but unraveling complicated trails. 
Then he may be considered trained. Lew 
believes it takes from a year to sixteen 
months for a bloodhound to be properly 
trained. 

A well-trained bloodhound loves to 
trail. When Lew’s dogs see their master 
coming out with their harnesses, they go 
half mad with excitement, just as bird 
dogs love to see their master getting down 
his shotgun. Lew never takes the dogs 
out of the kennels unless he’s going to put 
them on a trail. “If you let bloodhounds 
•run around loose, they start working out 
any trail they come across— just for fun. 
Then when you put them on a real trail, 
the dogs don’t take it seriously,” Lew 
explains. "My dogs know that when 1 
put their harnesses on they have a job to 
do. It means that I’m going to put them 
on a trail and keep them on it until they 
find the man.” 

Lew always keeps the dogs on a leash. 
1 1 they were turned loose on a trail, they 
would soon outdistance him and be lost. 
In the old days, bloodhounds were al- 
lowed to run free and the men followed 
them by the sound of their deep baying. 
Lew’s hounds are trained to run mute. 
The baying of hounds warns a fugitive 
that he is being tracked and puts him on 
his guard. 

Bloodhounds are specialists and like 
most specialists are inclined to be some- 
what stupid outside their own field. It is 
very difficult to teach a bloodhound to 


perform even the simpliest tricks. But 
when it comes to tracking, no other dog 
can compare with a really fine blood- 
hound. He can not only follow a faint 
trail under the most adverse conditions, 
but he can also distinguish between a 
multitude of mixed scents in a manner 
that seems almost impossible. 

One of Lew’s first cases was to find an 
old lady who had wandered out of her 
house in Philadelphia and disappeared. 
To find the woman, the hounds would 
have to trail her down crowded city 
streets. Lew went to the woman’s house 
and her family gave him some of her 
clothes. Lew let the hounds sniff the 
clothes and then put them on the track 
at the door of the house. 

The hounds instantlv started trailing 
the old lady down one ol the busiest 
thoroughfares in Philadelphia. Hundreds 
of people must have walked over the 
woman’s trail, but the dogs did not hesi- 
tate. They could pick out the woman’s 
scent from all the others as easily as a 
man can pick out a length of red string 
from a tangle of other colors. What made 
their work really difficult was that the 
hounds were quicklv surrounded by a 
crowd who patted the dogs on the head 
and got in their way. 

Finally they reached Rittenhouse 
Square, a small park near the center of 
the city, and started trailing the woman 
along the walks. 

Finally, the hounds found the old lady 
peacefully sitting on a bench reading a 
paper. When the dogs jumped up on 
her, expecting to be given some food as 
a reward for their trouble, the woman 
patted their heads saying, "Why. what 
nice big dogs! They really seem to know 
me.” 

When Lew began using his dogs to 
track criminals, he found that the fugi- 
tives would often try a number of tricks 
to confuse them. A man would double 
back along his track and then suddenly 
jump to one side, hoping to leave a break 
in the trail. Or he would climb a tree, 
crawl out on a limb and drop to the 
ground. Men will wade down streams 
hoping to throw off the hounds and even 
soak their shoes in kerosene or some 
other strong-smelling fluid to disguise 
their scent. 

Lew claims that none of these tricks do 
any good. They only delay a man and 
make it easier for the hounds to catch 
him. “People just don’t understand how 
scent works,” Lew says with some satis- 
faction. 

Most people think that a man’s scent 
lies only in his footprints and that a dog 
traces from one footprint to another, as 
a human tracker would. This is not true. 
Scent is given off by the whole body, 
otherwise a deer would not be able to 
scent a hunter in the woods except by 
smelling his footprints. Alter a man has 
passed, his scent hangs in the air like a 
fine mist and then slowly falls to the 
ground. If there is a breeze blowing, the 
scent may be carried as much as a 100 
yards downwind and the hounds will 
follow the track there, not in the place 
where the man has walked. Because a 
man presses the scent of his shoes into 
the ground every time he takes a step, 
the scent is likely to remain there longer 
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than anywhere else. But this is not al- 
ways true. If the ground is warmer than 
the atmosphere, the scent will rise out 
of the footprints and hang in the air a 
yard high. Lew has often seen his hounds 
stand on their hind legs trying to catch 
scent that is floating above their heads. 
On one occasion, his dogs climbed on the 
hood of a car and stood up there, ob- 
viously trying to catch scent that was 7 
or 8 feet high. 

Bloodhounds can occasionally trace a 
man riding on horseback or on a bicycle. 
Apparently the man’s scent falls from his 
body onto the road and remains there, 
even though his feet are clear of the 
ground. Like every other bloodhound 
handler, Lew has on very rare occasions 
seen the inexplicable phenomenon of 
dogs trailing a man who was driving in 
an automobile. Lew told me of one such 
incident. 

(IT 

1 he police called me in to track an 
accused murderer named Novinsky near 
Ashley, Pennsylvania,” Lew said. “The 
man was hiding out in the mountains. 
The hounds tracked him for pretty near 
200 miles through the hills. He’d get 
away from us by going down to some 
highway, getting a hitchhike, riding a 
few miles and then getting out again. 
One day the hounds took us to a place 
where Novinsky had gotten a ride— but 
instead of stopping, they wanted to go 
on. We got a police car, put the dogs in 
it and started off. The dogs rode with 
'their heads out the window and from the 
way they acted I’d swear they were still 
scenting the man. A few miles down the 
road, we found where Novinsky had got- 
ten out, stolen a car from a radio-repair 
man and started off again. Darned if the 
dogs couldn’t still follow him. We went 
along another few miles and found where 
he’d abandoned the stolen car. The dogs 
picked up the scent again. Novinsky w'as 
finally caught, trying to get another lift.” 

Lew believes that the man’s scent was 
being blown out of his car and carried by 
the wind past the police car, enabling 
the hounds to smell it. 

In many police cases, the hounds do 
not actually catch the fugitive, but they 
do show the police where the man has 
taken a train or caught a lift, thus giving 
the authorities a valuable clue. In work- 
ing bloodhounds successfully, a great deal 
depends on the handler. 

Lew was once called in on a kidnaping 
case in Delaware which would have 
counted as a failure for the dogs if Lew 
hadn’t been able to do some deductive 
reasoning. A young man and an older 
woman were involved in the numbers 
racket. They quarreled over the distribu- 
tion of the “take.” To revenge herself, 
the woman kidnaped the man’s little son. 
When the parents found that the child 
was missing, they didn’t know if he had 
been kidnaped or had simply wandered 
away. They appealed to the police and 
I he police called in Lew. 

“We picked up the child’s scent near 
the spot where he’d been playing,” Lew 
recalls. “The trail led straight to the 
woman’s house. Later, we found that 
she’d seen the kid playing and led him 
by the hand over to her place. Tracking 
conditions were very bad. The trail was 


old, and the ground hot and dusty, but 
the dogs were still able to follow the 
child’s scent to the woman’s house. We 
took them into the house and they fol- 
lowed the scent into the living room. 
There they lost it. We searched the house, 
but there was no sign of the child. One 
of the policemen with me said, ‘Well, 
Lew, it looks like the dogs made a mis- 
take that time.’ 

“I knew that those hounds of mine 
didn’t make mistakes. The child had been 
in that house, but he must have left it in 
such a way that he didn’t leave any scent. 
That meant that the woman had prob- 
ably carried him. With really first-class 
scenting conditions, the hounds might 
have been able to follow the scent falling 
to the ground from the child’s body. But 
with an old trail and poor scenting con- 
ditions. I knew there wasn’t a chance of 
it. 

“So I gave the dogs the woman’s scent 
instead and then took them outside. We 
made a circle around the house and the 
dogs picked up a trail. They started off 
into the woods and we followed them. 
Finally we came to a place where the 
ground had been disturbed. We got 
spades and started digging. There was 
the body of the child, buried a couple of 
feet deep. After leading the kid to her 
house, the woman had murdered him and 
then carried the body into the woods and 
buried it there.” 

Lew is probably the only bloodhound 
handler in America who has been called 
in by foreign governments. Lew has done 
several jobs for federal agencies in Wash- 
ington and he believes that these agen- 
cies have recommended him when some 
country has asked for a bloodhound han- 
dler. But it is part of Lew’s policy never 
to ask questions. Often when Lew is 
called in to track down a man by a 
foreign country, he has no idea what 
crime the man has committed or even 
why he is wanted. “In lots of places, it 
isn’t healthy to be curious,” Lew explains. 

Much of Lew’s work abroad has been 
to break up counterrevolutionary “cells.” 
The "cell” system is frequently used by 
undercover organizations seeking to 
overthrow a government. In the old days, 
if the government was able to arrest one 
member of an insurgent group, the 
prisoner could ire forced to betray the 
others. As a result, undercover organiza- 
tions broke up into small groups called 
"cells.” The members of one cell never 
meet the members of another. When it 
is necessary to exchange information, one 
man from a cell meets a representative 
from a higher cell. This higher cell then 
sends a man to meet with an agent from 
a still higher cell. Thus no one man can 
betray anyone but the single man he has 
met from the other group. If the police 
arrest one of these cell representatives, 
the man who forms his contact with the 
other cell is promptly spirited out of the 
country by the organization, and the po- 
lice are up against a blank wall. 

In August of 1949, Anastasio Somazo, 
dictator of Nicaragua, gave Lew a diffi- 
cult assignment. There was a cell system 
to crack. A representative from one cell 
would travel for miles through the jungle 
to communicate with the man “higher 


up.” Instead of arresting the cell repre- 
sentative and thus breaking the chain of 
communication, the police had Lew put 
his bloodhounds on the man’s trail. The 
dogs took the police to the house where 
the secret meeting had taken place. Then 
the hounds were put on the trail of the 
“man higher up” and so on until the 
whole cell system had been exposed. 

This was not as simple as it may sound. 
Most of the tracking had to be done at 
night, as absolute secrecy was vital. Any- 
way the dogs trail better at night than in 
the day because the nights are cooler and 
the scent lies better. But struggling 
through jungles in the dark was a tough 
proposition. Also, there was always the 
chance of an ambush. “When a man 
knows that I’m following him, he often 
stops and waits by his trail, hoping to get 
a shot at me or the soldiers,” Lew ex- 
plains. “But most of the time, he doesn’t 
think about wind. If the wind is blowing 
from him to me, the hounds can.. scent 
him and give warning. Even if there isn’t 
any wind, the man doesn’t dare let us get 
too close. All the soldiers need is for him 
to fire one shot. Then they know' where 
he is. They’re after him in a minute and 
he doesn’t stand a chance.” 

In 1950, the Mexican government lost 
track of some dope smugglers in desert 
country along the Rio Grande. In dry 
areas, Lew likes to start trailing just be- 
fore daw’n. A heavy dew usually falls at 
this time, as a result of the sudden change 
in temperature between night and day. 
This dew made for perfect tracking con- 
ditions in Mexico. “But pretty soon the 
sun comes up and the man you’re trailing 
can see you,” Lew complains. “In all the 
desert country where Eve worked, 
there’ve been big ridges. A man can get 
on one of these ridges and watch his 
back-trail. Then he can take a shot at you 
■while. you’re still a quarter of a mile away. 
That’s not good. All you can do is sit 
down and let the soldiers spread out and 
try to catch him. But most of the time, 
they aren’t too eager to rush up the ridge 
in the face of rifle fire and the man gen- 
erally gets away.” 

Fugitives seldom aim at the hounds, 
although it the dogs were killed pursuit 
would have to stop. Instead, the fugitives 
generally fire at the soldiers. “The men 
we’re after hate soldiers, but they don’t 
have any hard feelings against me or the 
dogs,” Lew explains. “They know sve’re 
just doing a job.” But the friends and 
relatives of a captured man often develop 
an almost pathological hatred for the 
dogs that have tracked him down. 

While Lew was in the Dominican Re- 
public, he and a local handler were ex- 
ercising the dogs late one afternoon. 
Suddenly a native, a relative of a revolu- 
tionist Lew' had tracked down, rushed 
up and stabbed Tojo. In the United 
States, Tojo had found several lost child- 
ren, broken up a bootleg gang, solved two 
kidnaping cases and located two escaped 
convicts in a jail break. The dog made 
no attempt to defend himself, for like all 
bloodhounds he w'as very gentle and trust- 
ful. Lie simply stared in astonishment at 
the man while he slowly laid down and 
di ed. 

“If anybody did a thing like that to a 
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dog of mine. I'd feel like killing him,” I 
said. 

“t did kill him,” said Lew briefly. “Shot 
him through the heart with my .38. The 
soldiers apologized to me afterward and 
tossed the body in the bay.” 

Our modern breed of bloodhound was 
derived from a dog used in the Middle 
\ges to track down raiders along the 
English-Scottish border. Their handlers 
grimly referred to them as “the avengers 
of blood" and they could not safely be 
used to trail anything you didn’t want 
killed. Later, breeders developed the 
modern bloodhound from them— intensi- 
fying the dog’s power of scent and elimi- 
nating liis savage nature. 

When Lew is using his bloodhounds in 
a foreign country, he sometimes has to 
work them with fighting dogs that will 
go in and attack the fugitives. “I’ve been 
in some places where people would cut 
sour throat just to watch the blood run 
and then laugh at you,” lie told me. "If 
you're after a bunch like that, it’s crazy 
to go into cover after them with blood- 
hounds. You wait until the trail is hot. 
Then you pull off your bloodhounds and 
turn the attack dogs loose. The attack 
clogs don’t have very good noses, but tliev 
can follow a real hot trail. They’ll go in 
and flush out the fugitives.” 

"I went to Madrid. Spain, for four 
German Shepherds. In my opinion, shep- 
herds make the best fighting dogs. I 
wanted to get Spanish dogs because then 
the animals would be used to hearing or- 
ders in Spanish. That was important as 
the local handlers would be using them 
after I left. I brought the clogs back with 
me and started training them.” 

Attack dogs are trained by keeping the 
clog constantly tied up on a short leash. 
This confinement serves the double pur- 
pose of making the dog irritable and also 
giving him a considerable store of 
pent-up energy. Then a tormentor comes 
up to the dog and aggravates him, finally 
allowing the dog to grab his heavily 
padded arm. As soon as the dog takes 
hold, the tormentor falls to the ground 
to give the dog confidence in his own 
power's. The dog’s handler grabs the dog’s 
leash and jerks it, repeating, “Down, boy, 
clown,” until the dog lets go. Then the 
clog is petted and rewarded. Later, the 
dog is turned loose and allowed to at- 
tack a well-paddecl man. If properly 
trained, the dog will release the man on 
command. 

When the shepherds were trained, Lew 
took them out after the counterrevolu- 
tionists with his bloodhounds. Lew went 
first with the bloodhounds and a local 
handler followed some distance in the 
rear with the attack dogs. The two types 
of dogs have to be kept separated. Other- 
wise the attack dogs might jump the 
bloodhounds. 

“When we caught up with the counter- 
revolutionists, they were hiding in the 
middle of a big patch of century plants,” 
Lew recalls. “Those things have got 
thorns on the ends of them like daggers 
and to make it worse, the whole patch 
was intergrown with briers. How the 
men ever got in there. I’ll never know 
but I guess you can do a lot when soldiers 
are after you with guns. 


“We were pretty sure this bunch didn’t 
have any firearms— just knives. But in my 
experience, those Latins are worse with 
a knife than with a gun. So I got the 
bloodhounds out of the way and told the 
handlers to let the shepherds go. 

"I sent the attack dogs into the cover. 
They had to lie clown and worm their 
way in on their bellies. There was a 
couple of minutes’ silence. Then all hell 
broke loose. We could hear one of the 
men screaming. I knew the dogs had him. 
The rest of the men bolted out and the 
soldiers grabbed them. They were too 
scared to put up much of a fight. 

“I knew from the way that one man 
was screaming that the dogs were killing 
him. 1 yelled to them to let go, but their 
blood was up and they wouldn’t pay any 
attention to me. Finally some of the 
soldiers managed to force their way into 
the tangle. The man was damn near 
torn to pieces by the time they got to him. 
When the clogs came out, they were cring- 
ing with their tails between their legs and 
looking at me. 

Rough business. But these men were 
part of a group engaged in building a 
secret airfield in the jungle. When the 
field was completed, planes were to take 
off from it and bomb the capital while 
ground troops staged a coordinated at- 
tack. How many people would have died 
in the fighting, no one can say. 

Very little of Lew’s work is so bloody. 
.Although he has trained between thirty 
and forty attack dogs for various parties, 
the big gentle bloodhounds are his real 
love. Like all bloodhound handlers. Lew 
is often called in to find lost children 
or elderly relatives by people who can’t 
afford to pay him. Lew goes anyhow. 

In the last few years, Lew’s business 
has been booming. Bloodhounds are 
especially adapted to tracking down Com- 
munist guerrillas in jungle terrain. The 
usual tactics of these guerrillas is to stage 
a sudden raid, do what damage they can, 
and then vanish into the jungle. By the 
time troops can be sent to the spot, the 
guerrillas have vanished. But by using 
trained dogs, the raiders can be tracked 
down. The British in Burma and the 
French in North Africa used Proudfoot- 
trained dogs for this purpose. 

“Sure, there’s some danger of getting 
shot,” Lew admits. “But I’ve never been 
on a job out of this country when I wasn’t 
getting shot at. As for it being a lot of 
trouble— well, trouble is my business. I’cl 
starve to death without it.” 

—Daniel P. Mannix 
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out power lines. Reg. $275.00 value 

Weare World’s largest direct factorydistributors of light plants 
All sizes up to 6000 watts. You can pay more— but you can’t buy better! 

HEATING & VENTILATING FAN 

litem 10) Easily installed in furnace pipes. 

Forces even heat to all rooms. Over range, 
removes kitchen smoke and odors. Powerful 
continuous duty motor, 110-120 V. A. C. 

Quiet super efficient fan moves huge volume 
of air (400 to GOO c.f.m.) 8 in. Fan wt. 5 lb. 

S6.85: 0 in. Fan, wt. 6 lbs. $7.85; 10 in. 

Fan. wt. 7 lb. $8.85; 12 in. Fan, wt. 8 
II--. $9.85. 

EXTENSION CORD 

(Item 16) 40 ft. heavy duty, made of spe- 
cially insulated No. 14 2-conductor wire. 
So tough that you can drive over it and 
! yet flexible and easy to handle. Resists oil, 
grease or water. Extends electricity up to 
400 ft. without voltage drop. Use indoors or 
out. Complete with heavy rubber plug and 
_ outlet. Wt. 2 Vi lbs. Usually $4.50— Special 

40 ft. $ 1 . 99 : Comb: 2-40 ft. and 1-20 ft. (total 100 ft.) . . . $ 4.95 

100 foot length (one piece) $ 4.85 

Send lOc for Big Factory Catalog Free with order. Prices 
f.o.b. Money back guarantee. Send check or Money Order. 

Master Mechanic Mfg. Go., Dept. 62-B, Burlington, Wis. 





Model Railroading is Fun! 

Read about it in picture- 
packed Model Railroader 
magazine. Special Offer! 
Send $1 ($1.75 value) for 
special 3-month subscrip- 
tion plus new 64-page “In- 
troduction to Scale Model 
Railroading.” Limited. Act 
today ! 

Railroader, Dept. 2I73C, Milwaukee 3, Wis, 


INVENTORS 

Learn how to protect your invention. “Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with “Record of Invention” form will be 
forwarded to you upon request — without obligation. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 
3 17- A District National Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


LEG APPLICATIONS 

Easy to use Viscose applications relieve 
venous congestion so that natural heal- 
ing of old lesions may respond. Inner 
pressure pain of swollen legs due to 
venous congestion often relieved. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, describe 
your ailment for a Free Book. 

F. T. VISCOSE COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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PROFESSIONAL SECRETS CAN BE YOURS 

At last, secrets of amazing miracle finish can be 
yours! Huge profits waiting in tremendous new 
field. Flok-Kraft gives a velvety, luxurious sur- 
face to radios. lamps, toys, signs, store displays, 
figurines, auto dashboards— a 1001 items on every 
hand easily — quickly beautified, increased in 
value with Tlok-Kraft. Make old objects beauti- 
ful-saleable, make new ones worth much more. 

is soft, rich covering can be applied to any 
surface, even if old or worn. 


SPRAY ON RAINBOW COLORS.. 
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GRASP THIS LIFETIME 
OPPORTUNITY TODAY! m arrang 
to send you everything you need to start— 
for leisurely, no-risk examinatfi 
your home. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write today for FREE de- 
tails. Everything I send you now is 
FREE of charge and postpaid. Air- 
mail is faster. COAST INDUS- 
TRIES. Dept. 91, 1006 S. Los 

Angeles St., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
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The Case of the 
Murderous Mr. Mudgett 

[Continued from page 32] 

Geyer learned, appeared in ihe office of 
a real-estate agent a few months previ- 
ously. He had identified himself as a 
stranger in town who wished to rent a 
partially furnished house cheap, in which 
to carry out some chemical experiments. 

After moving into the house on Callow- 
liill Street, Perry had begun to devote 
more time to drinking than to the pursuit 
of science. Saloonkeepers in the neighbor- 
hood told Geyer that Perry had been a 
two-bottle man— a statement that was cor- 
roborated by the number of dead soldiers 
lying around the house. This, too, seemed 
strange. Why would a man come to 
Philadelphia and rent a house to invent 
in, then spend most of his time drinking? 

Geyer went back to the room in which 
the corpse had been found. He was drawn 
to the broken glass beaker. He lifted it 
and found a small triangular piece of 
glass, fitting exactly into a hole in the 
side of the container, lying in the bottom 
of it. Apparently the break had been 
caused by the force of the explosion. 

That night Geyer lay awake wonder- 
ing about that little piece of glass in the 
bottom of the beaker. There was some- 
thing about it that gave him mental in- 
digestion. Fie got up. went downstairs 
and started to thumb through a science 


book he sometimes looked up in the 
course of his work. There he found the 
answer to what didn’t feel right about 
that piece of glass. Had it been blown 
front the beaker by the force of the ex- 
plosion it would not have landed inside 
but. by all the law's of physics, w'ould 
have been blown outward to the floor. 

In the morning Geyer. seeking reac- 
tions from the boys at headquarters, re- 
capitulated the known facts. Nobody had 
heard the blast. The inventor had spent 
most of his time drinking instead of in- 
venting. An explosion would have blown 
that piece of glass outward, not inward. 

His co-workers were not enthusiastic. 
The district where the explosion had 
taken place w ; as a noisy one and outside 
noises could have drowned out the sound 
of the explosion. Perry had probably 
been drunk and accidentally blown him- 
self up. The glass container had been 
broken before the blast. So Perry— B. F. 
Perry, to give him his full name— was 
stow'ed away in an unmarked grave in 
Potter's Field. 

Geyer, far from satisfied, began to poke 
around Callow'hill Street in his spare 
time, sniffing here, peering there, asking- 
questions. He had to do things the hard 
way: in those days the police w'ere not 
equipped to apply science to the labora- 
tory, or to a body, and come up with the 
answers. 

Soon there emerged in Geyer’s mind’s 
eye the figure of a man— a strange-looking 
man, not much over 5 feet tall, with 
large, luminous brown eyes, a walrus 
mustache and thick wet lips. This little 
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man, dressed in black from his high- 
crowned derby to his high-button shoes, 
had often been seen mincing along Cal- 
lowhill Street and popping into the house 
where the body was later found. There 
had been something forbidding about 
the little man’s mien. A couple oi people 
in the street had taken to calling- him The 
Undertaker— a name which, it was to 
turn out, was appallingly appropriate. 

It was while the figure in black was 
coming into sharp focus in Geyer’s mind’s 
eye that the Philadelphia offices of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association received 
a letter from a woman in Chicago— a 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitzel— who thought 
that the blast victim was her husband. 
The woman said that Pitzel, a Chicago 
inventor involved in financial difficulties, 
had decided to change his name, go to 
some distant city, and conclude work on 
a project which he hoped would make 
him financially independent. 

Mrs. Pitzel, it seemed, had read a news- 
paper story about the Philadelphia blast, 
noticed that Perry’s name contained the 
same initials as her husband’s, and that 
Perry’s physical proportions matched 
those of Pitzel’s. The big point was that 
Pitzel carried a policy ior 510.000 with the 
insurance company and, if Perry was Pit 
zel, the lady wanted to collect. 

The insurance people informed the 
widow that if she and at least one non- 
relative of Pitzel could identify the body 
they would pay off. So Mrs. Pitzel, a 
dreary little woman who looked as il 
she slept in a bed of neuroses, arrived in 
Philadelphia with a nonrelative— a Mr. 
Herman W. Mudgett. This Mr, Mudgett. 
a foxy-looking little man dressed in fun- 
eral black, took charge when the body 
was dug up at Potter’s Field. “Turn it 
over,” he told an insurance doctor. "Mr. 
Pitzel had a large strawberry mark be- 
tween his shoulder blades and both his 
wife and I can identify it.” And there was 
the strawberry mark. 

Detective Geyer, loitering in the back 
ground, now introduced himself to 
Mudgett, who seemed to be in a rush. 
“I was just wondering,” said Geyer, "if 
you are the gentleman who used to call 
on Mr. Pitzel before lie met with his 
accident.” Mr. Mudgett eyed him coldly. 

“This,” he said, “is the first time I 
have ever been in Philadelphia.” 

Next day, after the insurance had been 
paid. Detective Geyer and three residents 
of Callow'hill Street who knew' The Un- 
dertaker by sight were loitering in the 
railroad station when Mudgett and the 
widow w'alked through to catch a west- 
bound train. All three identified Mudg- 
ett. That night, while Mudgett and the 
widow w'ere rolling west, presumable 
asleep, Geyer lay in bed, wide awake, 
wondering why Mudgett had lied about 
ever having been in Philadelphia before. 

Geyer questioned an editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger about Mrs. 
Pitzel’s statement that she had read in a 
newspaper in Chicago about the blast 
on Callowhill Street. The editor told him 
that since the blast had been strictly a 
local story, none of the editions of the 
Philadelphia papers that reached Chi- 
cago had mentioned it. Nor, the editor 
said, would any of the Chicago papers 
have carried an item about the death of 
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the inventor in Philadelphia. Obviously, 
then. Mrs. Pitzel had lied in saying she 
had learned about the blast through a 
newspaper item. 

At last Geyer’s superiors grew suspici- 
ous. Perhaps the man found in the house 
on Callowhill Street had been clubbed 
to death and the murder covered up by a 
fake explosion. And maybe that corpse 
was not that of Pitzel at all. Maybe it 
was a body planted in an insurance fraud 
in which both Pitzel and his wife and 
the mysterious Mudgett had been co- 
conspirators. So Detective Geyer was, at 
long last, turned loose on the scent. 

First stop: Chicago. At the Pitzel home 
on the North Side, Geyer learned from 
neighbors that Mrs. Pitzel had gone off 
on a trip somewhere. She had, before 
departing, been visited by a little man 
dressed in black. Mr. Mudgett, no doubt. 
Nobody had seen Pitzel for many months. 

Mudgett, when identifying the body 
in Philadelphia, had given his home ad- 
dress as Wilmette, a Chicago suburb. The 
street address he gave turned out to be a 
vacant lot. That meant, however, that 
Mudgett knew' Wilmette very well. So 
Geyer started a systematic canvass of the 
community for the little man who looked 
like an undertaker. He located a house 
that Mudgett had rented lor several 
years, but Mudgett. like Mrs. Pitzel and. 
possibly Pitzel, had dropped through a 
hole into space. 

.Mudgett was known in' Wilmette as 
an apothecary, a doctor, and a real-estate 
operator. But nobody seemed to know 
just where he put his multiple abilities 
to work. He had occupied the rented 
house infrequently and often been away 
for weeks and months at a time. One 
neighbor, though, recalled having once 
heard him mention that he had studied 
medicine at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 

Next stop: Ann Arbor. Young Herman 
W. Mudgett. claiming Chicago as his 
home town, had studied medicine at Ann 
Arbor about a decade previously, then 
been asked to leave. “Why?” asked 
Geyer. Mudgett had been a slippery fel- 
low at Ann Arbor. More than that, a 
suspicious one. Once a redheaded cadaver 
turned up in the dissecting room. “I don’t 
remember getting a cadaver with red 
hair.” a puzzled instructor announced to 
.the class. “The one we had in the icq 
box didn’t have red hair.” 

It wasn’t that the instructor objected 
to the color of the cadaver’s hair. He 
objected to its age and its broken-down 
condition, in contrast to the robust young 
stiff that had vanished from the ice box. 
The university authorities suspected that 
some student had switched cadavers and 
sold the good one at a tidy profit. Long 
after the redheaded cadaver had been 
used up and thrown away, somebody re- 
tailed. with a shudder, that it had borne 
a strong resemblance to an alcoholic 
janitor who had not shown up for work 
one day. When last seen, the janitor had 
been engaged in earnest conversation 
with young Mudgett. 

Mudgett, while at Ann Arbor, had dis- 
played more than a passing interest in 
live bodies— girls’ bodies, that is. One day 
the intent scientific tenor of the medical 
school was rudelv shattered when an ex- 


plosive lather, equipped with a horse 
whip, barged into the dissecting room 
hunting for young Mudgett. So the au- 
thorities at Ann Arbor suggested to 
M igett that he pack his stuff and get 
gc That was in the second year of 
his four-year medical course, so that when 
he left in disgrace he was, from one way 
of looking at it, half a doctor. 

Geyer ran across an instructor in Ann 
Arbor who told him that he had heard 
somewhere that Mudgett had changed 
his name to Holmes and gone to work in 
a drugstore around Chicago after leaving 
Ann Arbor. Back in Illinois, Geyer picked 
up the threads in Englewood, now a part 
of Chicago, but then an independent 
community. There, on 63rd Street, the 
main thoroughfare, the Philadelphia de- 
tective stood looking at a deserted archi- 
tect’s nightmare known in the neighbor- 
hood as Holmes’ Castle. 

Mudgett, or Holmes, had constructed 
the building— a three-story structure more 
than 50 feet wide and more than 150 
feet deep— as a hotel to accommodate 
strangers in town to attend the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893. He had left 
town in a hurry, having been unsuccess- 
ful in collecting insurance for a fire on 
the third story of the Castle. The insur- 
ance people had shown a strong inclina- 
tion toward the theory that Holmes him- 
self had started the blaze and, apparently 
reluctant to answer pointed questions, 
the little man had left town— and not 
long before he had shown up in Phila- 
delphia and been seen visiting the house 
on Callowhill Street where the man with 
the strawberry mark on his back met his 
end. 

Mudgett, who signed his name H. H. 
Holmes, had hit Englewood, a sober, 
dullish community, like an exciting 
breeze right after getting the heave-ho 
from Ann Arbor. Although, even at the 
age of 25, he had a penchant for wearing 
black, he was somehow as noticeable as 
if he had been wearing Scotch plaids. 
The fellow just had an air about him. 
He carried a black walking stick as he 
minced along 63rd Street, looking as if 
he had just taken a first mortgage on the 
municipality. When, in hustling past, he 
gave the girls the eye they stayed eyed. 

Looking around for an opening, he 
found it in a 63rd Street drugstore owned 
and operated by a bleak-looking lady 
druggist who called herself Dr. Holden. 
The Holden Drug Store would be some- 
thing of a curiosity today; it was a drug- 
store that sold only drugs. Young Dr. 
Holmes, dripping with charm, was hired 
by Dr. Holden to compound prescrip- 
tions. Apparently he soon graduated to 
compounding felonies for, talking Dr. 
Holden into letting him keep the books 
and take care of the cash, it wasn’t long 
before he was carrying a bank balance far 
beyond the bounds of his monthly 
stipend. 

Young Dr. Holmes had such a fascinat- 
ing personality, especially to the women, 
that business at the Holden Drug Store 
almost tripled. In addition to filling pre- 
scriptions, Holmes diagnosed minor ail- 
ments for the lady customers, and began 
the practice of easing them to the privacy 
of the prescription room to feel their 
[ Turn to page 85] 
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One Night of Fun — 

Result! A Collector's Piece 
YORKTOWN FIELD GUN 
Brass barrel, cast wheels, all parts^ 

& fittings — ready to assemble in 
one evening, 7” long. Only $5.50 

Get this 68 page CATALOG. A 
treasury of interesting ship model 
and model gun information, 50c 
Teachers, Scoutmasters — write 

MARINE MODEL CO., INC. 

DEPT. B-57 HAIESITE, L.I., N.Y. 
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This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 
interesting new products True has seen this month. They are believed to be good values. 
The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied'. 



This arrowhead flint chip kit includes all 
the tools and materials and complete in- 
structions for making authentic weapons 
and implements from real flint in the prim- 
itive manner. Endorsed by the Boy Scouts, 
museum curators, educators. Finished prod- 
ucts may be used as jewelry, wall ornaments, 
etc. $2.50 ppd. C. W. Handel Associates, 
171 Neal Ave., Newark, Ohio. 



This prefabricated doghouse is not only a 
cinch to assemble, but is a year-’round two- 
room home for your pooch. Ingenious 
Weather-Baffle divides interior into two 
11 x 15" rooms, gives dog excellent winter 
protection. Roof tilts for cleaning; back 
panel is removable for summer ventilation. 
$9.95 ppd. Stinson Mfg. Co., Bldg. 400, Stin- 
son Field. San Antonio, Tex. 



Here’s a wonderful tool that will tighten or 
loosen the most stubborn screws. It will 
turn screws with mutilated slots or bust 
loose rusted and frozen screws. A hammer 
blow on the handle forces a cross pin to 
ride right or left on cam slope, exerting 
tremendous twisting power. With inter- 
changeable 5/16 & %" blades, $3.80 ppd. 
Eagle Products, Box 84A, Meriden, Conn. 





Gone are the dueling days of Cyrano and 
Captain Blood, but fencing remains good 
sport and excellent exercise. This pair of 
fencing swords (foils) is adequate for the 
beginner. Blades are spring steel, rubber 
tipped for safety. Handles are turned hard- 
wood. The pair, plus booklet. Art of Fenc- 
ing, $2.98 ppd. Techrite Corp., Box 12, So. 
Pasadena, Calif. [Continued on next page] 



By Mail Only - Order Today I 


Sold 


6 5 SIZE tVx7'$ 


FED. TAX 

$2.00 DEPOSIT ON C.O.D/S 


uunDAD BOX 999 ' 0EPT * 

DnUrHIt SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 



Save UD to 25 % on quality down, wool, kapok- 


filled Sleeping Bags. Alaska Bags are first choice 
of Western Guides, Forest Rangers, Timber Cruis- 
ers. Built for warmth, comfort, long wear. Free 
Catalog describes over 25 popular bags priced from 
$10.49 to $125.00. All unsurpassed values. Bags 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR MONEY 
—■ t r *1 BACK. Write for Free Catalog . 

icfeta 


FREE 32 PAGE MICRO CATALOG 

•jVew J953 Edition /.' 




World’s greatest value in microscopes, accessories, 
prepared slides, magnifying glasses, telescopes and 
binoculars. Professional quality equipment at prices every 
one can afford. Send for it! ! An introduction to the priceless, 
never ending adventure of the invisible world of the micro 
scope— a thrilling hobby that leads directly to many 
fascinating careers- 


40 TO 600 POWER 


I 



In IS Different Combinations* 
MODEL #635 MICROSCOPE 

* 29 . 95 ,,." 

In fitted hardwood case. As il 
lustrated with 15X eyepiece, 10X 
20X, and 40X achromatic objec- 
tive lenses (allowing 150X.300X, 
ar\d 600X) :;: *less mechanical 
stage Every feature needed for 
advanced university, pre-med, 
medical school use. 

Set of Extra Eyepieces 59.95 Postpaid, 
MODEL #240 4X, 5X, 8X, 12X in 
fitted harwood case. ’'Giving a 
total of 15 different combinations 
from 40X to 600X Ground 
Polished Achromatic. 

MODEL #400 MECHANICAL STAGE FOR 
MODEL 635 $14.95 Ppd. 

Allows calibrated slide movement 
microscopically right, left, up or 
down. 


NAVY TYPE MARK X X 


$30 value. Fine optically 
ground achromatic lense 
fully coated. Same power a 
standard artillery observers 
spotting scope. Precision all 
metal construction. Rust and 
salt spray resistant. A valu 

possession at a price every- 

one can afford. Excellent [MONEY-BACK 10-day guarantee onj 
scope for rifle range or hunt- I all items. Send Check, cash or money 
ing. Shipped in choice of pig- I order. C O.D.’s 20% deposit required, 
skin’ or hardwood case 



: $9.95 

postpaid 

20 POWER 
TELESCOPE 


| Calif, residents add 3% state tax. 


-tfeAl/Dfin 4 400 SUNSET BLVD. 
nnnuil LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. 
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/Pf ////ms Speak ANOTHER 

LANGUAGE 

SO CAN YOU WITH 

LINGUAPHONE 

World's Standard Conversational Method 


bring a foreign land right into 
your own home with Lingua* 
phone. 

Listen — to native voices — 
for 20 delightful, adventure- 
some minutes a day. 

Hear — men and women con- 
verse in their native tongue 
about everyday matters. 

Learn to Speak — correctly 
as they do. The same easy, 
natural way you learned 
English. 

Save — time, work, money! 

Gain — travel, business, 
armed services, cultural, ed- 
ucational advantages! 

STOP WISHING! START TALKING! 

FRENCH • GERMAN • ITALIAN 
SPANISH • RUSSIAN • JAPANESE 

— any of 29 languages by 
LINGUAPHONE 

490 1 Mezz., Rock Plaza • NEW YORK 20 
Over a million home-study students , 
World-wide Educational Endorsement 

Free Book gives interesting facts. 
Write TODAY! 


Send me your FREE book. I want to 
^ learn language, for 
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THEY HAVE NO 


When it comes to comfort, 
design and construction. Genuine 
Corcoran Paratroop Boots have, 
no equal . . . because they are the 
only boots made today exactly to 
the original specifications for 
Paratroop Boots. 

Sportsmen as well as servicemen 
. . . anyone who has spent a long 
hiking day in these boots . 
will tell you that Genuine 
Corcoran Paratroop 
Boots are the finest, 
most comfortable, 
most rugged boots 
that $12.87 can 
buy today. 


$ 12.87 


POSTPAID IN U.S.A. 


All Sizes 4 — 13Vi All Widths AA — EEE 
NOT GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STOCK 
Comes in highly polishable tan or black 
or with heavy oil waterproof finish. 
Send $12.87 with your order — your 
money back if not satisfied when you 
get them. Price subject to change 
without notice. 


" CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASsfl 

Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots I 
in tan □ black □ or with heavy oil finish □. J 
Check □ Money Order □ for $12.87 is enclosed, j 

Name | 

Address i 


Boot size and width_ 


! 

( Specify size and width of your former GI Army J 
: shoe or your most comfortable dress shoe.) 1 

| (£) J 



Stamps For Collectors 


A collection of 115 different stamps 

from all 5 continents. Includes Airmails, Commemoratives, 
Dead Countries and stamps over 60 years old. Value over 
$2.00. Introductory price only 10c. Fascinating Free stamp 
literature and other stamps “On Approval’’ included. 
Globus Stamp Co., 268-4th Avc.. New York 10. N. Y., 
Dept. 34. Unsurpassed Service Since 192!) Guarantees Your 
Satisfaction. 


NEW-LOW PRICE Aicohoi Blow Torch 

One filling throws an 1S00° flame a full 
hour. No priming or pumping, just fill with 
denatured alcohol and light. Nickel plated 
on brass. Instructions included. 52.50 ppd. 

GLUE INJECTOR WITH DRILL 



Glue Injector complete with drill. Drill in 
handle makes a tiny hole to heart of joint — 
plunger forces glue through hollow tip and 
hole into and around joint under great pres- 

sure. Mends furniture and toys quickly. Sorry 

- no COD'S. $1.50 ppd. 

ARTCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., BOX 876T. CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


LEARN TO THROW THE BOOMERANG 


A Fascinating Sport 
and Unique Gift 


X Flight Tested - Guaranteed to Return 
Golden Red, Jade Green or Natural 
iXwith Story and Instructions $2.00 ea. 

CARVED by Postpaid 


* f, wun story 


COL. JOHN M. GERRISH 

4409- A S. W. Parkview Lane-Portland 1, Ore. 
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New General Electric* paint remover is fitted 
with a 1.000-watt, 115-volt Calrod heating 
unit which melts and blisters old paint as 
fast as one man can scrape it off with a 
putty knife. Two skids keep unit a constant, 
safe distance from surface; plastic handle 
stays cool. With 8' heavy-duty cord. $14.95 
ppd. Sherwin-Williams Store, 9 Manor 
House Sq., Yonkers, N. Y. 



For instant starting traction on icy streets 
or driveways: Ice Carpets are made of four 
layers of w oven steel wire, 5 x 27". When 
placed under rear wheels they bite into ice 
and snow, practically guarantee a getaway. 
May be used over and over. Shipped in neat 
cloth hag for trunk compartment storage. 
$1.95 per pair, ppd. The Pecks, Box 3513, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 111. 



This is a painstakingly exact replica of the 
standard Nevada roulette tables, manufac- 
tured by the same company which supplies 
the Las Vegas casinos. Table is covered with 
green felt and precisely copied in every 
detail of hardwood and brass. Model is 
6 x 10y 2 x 17*4"; its wheel works just like 
a big one. $39.95 ppd. Clayter Corp.. 65 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 



Your gun look as if it were stocked with 
fence wood? Winter’s the time to do the 
job right with French walnut, aged 20 
years. Blanks for shotguns are $10-$35; for 
most rifles, shaped and inleted, $14435. In 
curly maple for rifles, $10-$20. Lower grades 
have some figure, better grades are really 
choice. Order from Roy Vail, Warwick, 
N. Y. Express collect if under $20. 




Literally hundreds of tiny colorful pieces 
of spun enamel are inlaid into this 6-link, 
%"-wide bracelet to produce a truly beau- 
tiful effect. Red roses on jet black back- 
grounds. Imported from Florence, Italy, 
where the trade has been practiced for hun- 
dreds of years. Bracelet, $7.20; earrings, 
$3; the set, $9.50 ppd. Alpine Imports, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


There’s been many a winter day when we 
wished we had just such a gadget as this — 
a turtle neck warmer, it’s called and very 
effective too. When worn under a coat or 
jacket, it permits complete freedom of body 
movement, yet protects neck, shoulders and 
chest. All wool, in navy blue or red. $3.98 
ppd. Major League Suppliers, 160 Greene 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 
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[ Con tin tied from page 81] 
pulses and have them unbutton their 
blouses so he could examine their chests. 

After Dr. Holmes had been working 
at the Holden Drug Store for about a 
year, Dr. Holden disappeared. “Where 
lias she gone?” a customer asked Holmes 
one day. The little man moistened his 
lips and replied that Dr. Holden had 
sold out to him and gone to Europe for 
an extended holiday. “She was over- 
worked,” he explained. Then, truthful 
fellow, he added, “I made her go away.” 

After Dr. Holden went away, Holmes 
became an amazingly busy man by day 
and just as busy a one by night. He was 
always putting his hand to something 
new'. He marketed a liquid cure for alco- 
holism which wives of drunken husbands 
bought at an exliorbitant price. The cure 
apparently stopped a man's craving for 
whisky; the trouble was it induced hilar- 
ity and made him stagger. Wives stopped 
buying it when they discovered that it 
was nothing more than colored alcohol. 

It was shortly before the century’s turn, 
when plans were afoot in Chicago for 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893, that 
Holmes began construction of the build- 
ing that came to be known as Holmes’ 
Castle. The building, designed as a hotel 
to house the peasants who came to the 
Exposition, went up by fits and starts, 
depending on the state of the owmer’s 
liquidity. 

When, the year before the Exposition 
began, the Holmes Castle was completed, 
it became one of the sights of Chicago. 
Il w’as, a top-heavy eyesore, with store 
fronts and a weird assortment of battle- 
ments, projections and chimneys of all 
sizes. It contained more than a hundred 
rooms that gave off from a labyrinth of 
dark passages and unexpected stairways. 
There were three huge furnaces in the 
cellar, and, rumor had it, one on, of all 
places, the top floor. 

The very feel of the Castle gave Geyer 
the creeps; it was as cheerful as a cata- 
combs. The detective could hear the 
echoes of his own footsteps as he poked 
his way through the dismal corridors. Up 
on the third floor he found himself in 
a windowless, airtight room lined with 
asbestos. There was a desk in the room, 
aiicE paper, envelopes, stamps and pen 
and ink. The room had apparently been 
used for an office. But why the airtight 
construction and the lining on the walls? 

Now Geyer began to examine the 
walls, inch by inch. When he pressed 
against one particular part of one wall 
it gave way and he pushed liis way 
through a secret panel into an adjoining 
room. This second room was lined with 
asbestos, too. But it was barren of furnish- 
ings. It contained just one thing— the 
enormous furnace of the neighborhood 
rumors. A third floor was, Geyer decided, 
a remarkable location for a furnace. 

The detective found a colored man 
named Henry Owens who had been a 
porter in the Castle. Owens, a naive, 
slow-moving fellow who seems to have 
borne more than a passing resemblance 
to the character Lightnin’ in. the Amos 
‘n’ Andy series, had been a good worker 
but had occasionally incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. Holmes because of his 


habit of wandering into rooms without 
knocking. Holmes had admitted no male 
guests to the Castle during the Exposi- 
tion and accommodated only those fe- 
male visitors who were attractive in one 
way or another. When the porter would 
open the door of a guest’s room without 
knocking, he would sometimes come 
upon the master of the Castle and a 
pretty guest in an arresting tableau. This 
inevitably annoyed the doctor. 

Geyer asked Owens about the office 
Holmes had maintained on the third floor 
in the room next to the furnace. The 
porter had never been in the office. None 
of the chambermaids or other workers 
in the Castle had been permitted to 
enter, either. Only guests had been al- 
lowed in. To pay their bills? Well, not 
exactly. Owens had sometimes heard 
Holmes requesting a guest to come up 
to his office because he had something 
to show her. Then, hours afterward. 
Holmes would instruct the porter to lug 
several buckets of coal up from the cellar 
to the third floor and leave the stuff just 
outside his office. Later, Owens would 
be sent up to the third floor to take the 
buckets, now empty, away. The porter, 
not a giant mind, had no idea what had 
become of the coal. 

From Owens, Geyer learned about an- 
other character— a man named Chappell. 
This Chappell, whoever he was and what- 
ever he did, had appeared in the Castle 
quite often while the place was jumping, 
and made his way directly to the base- 
ment. There were several separate rooms 
in the basement, which none of the Cas- 
tle employes had ever been permitted to 
enter. 

When Geyer found Chappell the man 
turned out to be a skeleton articulator— 
an expert who wired skeletons together 
for medical schools. Holmes had thrown 
quite a bit of work Chappell’s way dur- 
ing the Columbian Exposition— twenty- 
two corpses, to be exact, all of young 
women. Chappell had, as Holmes stood 
by watching, stripped the corpses of flesh 
down there in one of those rooms in the 
cellar, then dried and treated the bones 
and wired them together. 

Chappell had been out of work be- 
fore he had answered a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of Holmes for an articulator. 
It was only because he was badly in need 
of money that he continued to work for 
the little man in black. There had been 
something vaguely forbidding about 
Holmes, as lie stood by, watching Chap- 
pell stripping the bodies of flesh. “My,” 
said Holmes one day enthusiastically, 
looking upon a fair young corpse, “wasn’t 
she a beauty!” 

“They all seem very young,” said Chap- 
pell. “What do they die of?” 

“Heart trouble,” Holmes answered, 
rubbing his tongue across his lips. 

“Where,” Geyer asked the articulator, 
“did Holmes get those bodies?” Holmes 
had not been specific, but had shuffled 
some papers in front of the articulator, 
implying that he had come by the stiffs 
legitimately. “And what,” Geyer asked, 
“did he do with the skeletons?” The 
articulator didn’t know. 

Since Holmes was a dollar chaser, he 
had probably sold the skeletons. But 


where? Geyer deduced that it would 
have been natural for Holmes, fearing 
to arouse suspicion in the Midwest, to 
have gone to some distant point to dis- 
pose of the skeletons. Could it have been 
Philadelphia? Could Holmes have be- 
come acquainted with the neighborhood 
of Callowhill Street before Pitzel had 
ever gone there to pose as an inventor, 
by having gone to Philadelphia before- 
hand to dispose of the skeletons? One of 
the finest medical schools in the world— 
Hahnemann Medical School— was lo- 
cated in Philadelphia and was often in 
the market for good well-articulated 
skeletons. 

The Hahnemann Medical School it 
was. A little gentleman named Mudgett 
had twice appeared at Hahnemann the 
year before the body was found on Cal- 
lowhill Street. He had closed deals for 
twenty-two skeletons, delivered the mer- 
chandise, and had gone on his way. 

The whole picture was clear to De- 
tective Franklyn P. Geyer now— well, 
partly dear anyway. Herman W. Mudg- 
ett, alias H. H. Holmes, was a Bluebeard 
in the classic tradition. He had popu- 
lated his Castle with girls, then cuddled 
them and cleaved them. He had suffo- 
cated them in that airproof, soundproof 
office of his, then disposed of them either 
by taking them through the secret panel 
of his office and stuffing them into the 
third-floor furnace, or by sneaking them 
down to the cellar and turning them over 
to Chappell to be articulated. Whether 
a corpse was burned or articulated would 
have depended on its condition. Mudgett 
had apparently been jealous of his repu- 
tation for delivering superior merchan- 
dise to Hahnemann and would never 
have thought of offering a skeleton with 
patched-up broken bones. 

Mudgett’s motive? Twofold. Blue- 
beards, who are born, not made, get the 
supreme sexual thrill out of killing and 
cutting up the ladies. After the kill-thrill 
comes the monetary angle— monetizing 
the cadaver, in Mudgett’s case, or dispos- 
ing of the victim’s jewelry or collecting 
her estate. 

Although Mudgett seemed to have 
gotten rid of more than a score of victims 
for certain, and perhaps two or three 
times that many, nobody had so much 
as suspected him until Geyer had come 
along. Satanically clever, Mudgett had 
operated during the Columbian Exposi- 
tion when Chicago was overcrowded and 
many corn-fed maidens from the Prairies 
had come to the big bad Windy City, 
liked what they saw there, and had never 
gone home again. 

Geyer went over the missing-persons 
records of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment and found more than a hundred 
inquiries from relatives of girls who had 
set out for the Columbian Exposition 
and never returned. The cops had re- 
fused to take such inquiries seriously, 
deciding that some of the girls had, after 
hitting Chicago, kept right on going, 
while others had tarried to take posi- 
tions in service stations for gentlemen. 
Geyer went to his hotel room and fell 
to the laborious task of getting off hand- 
written inquiries to everybody who had 
written in about a missing girl. 
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Geyer had, by this time, been on the 
job in the Midwest for several months. 
He had come to investigate certain sus- 
picions in connection with an insurance 
payment and here he had, after going 
all around Robin Hood’s barn, wound 
up by peeling his way toward the core 
of a Bluebeard mystery. Now, though, 
he was suddenly visited by the awful 
thought that he had, from a legal angle, 
accomplished exactly nothing. So far as 
Mudgett’s Chicago activities were con- 
cerned the skeletons that the man had 
sold in Philadelphia could never be 
identified. Anyway, after a cagy shyster 
got through with them, they would 
probably be reduced to powder and 
blown out of court. And so Geyer was, 
in spite of all his digging, still a country 
mile from the answer to what was be- 
hind that corpse found in Callowliill 
Street. 

The Castle on 6 3rd Street was the 
abode of constant surprises. Geyer, con- 
stantly poking around the place, was al- 
ways coming upon a new passageway or 
another secret room. Now he found a 
secret trap door leading to a cellar below 
the cellar. The sub-cellar was filled with 
assorted trash, including shoes, stockings, 
dresses and other feminine apparel, obvi- 
ously from the victims. There was a pile 
of fine bone particles in a corner— the 
remains, obviously, of the girls whose 
skeletons had not gone to Philadelphia. 

It was in the sub-cellar that Geyer 
found a lady’s gold ring bearing the 
initials M.RAV. Those initials made 
sense. A girl named Minnie R. Williams 


ol Fort Worth, Texas, had been among 
the missing girls whose names Geyer had 
come across in the Chicago Police De- 
partment. A close friend of Minnie Wil- 
liams in Fort Worth had written to 
Geyer in response to one of his round- 
robin letters, saying that Minnie had 
gone to Chicago at the time of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition to be married. No 
more Minnie! 

Next stop for Geyer: Fort Worth. 
There he learned that Minnie Williams, 
an orphan in her twenties and not bad- 
looking, had been courted by a little 
man dressed in black. After Minnie and 
the little man left for Chicago, there to 
be married, another character had ap- 
peared in Fort Worth— a tall. thin, hawk- 
faced man named Perry. Perry had come 
to Fort Worth to attend to a business 
matter— the matter of raising a $20,000 
mortgage for Minnie Williams on a piece 
of property she owned in Texas. 

While hanging around Fort Worth, 
waiting to get the twenty thousand, Perry 
had complained to a hotel clerk about 
a toothache. The clerk had recommended 
a local dentist. It was at night when 
Geyer got hold of that piece of informa- 
tion so he went to the dentist’s home 
and woke the man up. 

The dentist clearly recalled Perry be- 
cause the man’s teeth had been so bad. 
He had pulled a couple of them and 
fixed up several others. Geyer told the 
dentist he might as well lock up his office 
because he was going to Philadelphia to 
take a look at the mouth of a man in a 
cemetery there. 


In Philadelphia the dentist identified 
his work in the mouth of the man who 
had died in the house on Callowliill 
Street. There was no doubt now that the 
corpse had been Pitzel. Geyer was ablaze 
with enthusiasm. His superiors were in- 
clined to douse the blaze. So he had 
definitely established that the corpse was 
Pitzel. So what? Everybody had taken 
that for granted all along. All Geyer had 
done was to uncover a bluebeard in Chi- 
cago and run up a big expense account 
for the thrifty City of Brotherly Love. 
Herman W. Mudgett was Chicago’s head- 
ache, not Philadelphia's. 

“But Mudgett murdered Pitzel in that 
house on Callowliill Street.” Geyer kept 
insisting. 

“How you go in’ to prove it?” 

“Let me stay on this case until 1 find 
either Mudgett or Pitzel’s wife,” Geyer 
pleaded. “ Then i’ll solve it.” 

“Where you goin’ to find them?” 

Something, Geyer said, would turn up 
in one of the replies that were coming- 
in from relatives and friends of girls who 
had vanished after setting out for the 
Columbian Exposition. The replies, as 
they came in to Geyer, were adding cor- 
roborative highlights to the picture he 
had already developed. The girls had 
gone to Chicago to attend the Exposi- 
tion and there met a charming man. 
Many of them had had money and when 
they did they sent home for it so that 
their prospective husband could invest 
it for them. 

At last Geyer got one letter from a 
woman in Arizona who said that her 
daughter had met a fascinating Chicago 
doctor who had sometimes spoken of his 
boyhood in New Hampshire. Here, at 
long last, was what Geyer had wanted 
in the first place. He lit out for the Gran- 
ite State, there to poke around. Coming 
finally to the hamlet of Gilmanton, he 
learned that Herman W. Mudgett was 
the son of a long-respected family. 
Mudgett had, as a matter of fact, been 
in Gilmanton only a few days before, 
visiting a lady who was staying at a local 
boardinghouse. The lady’s name? Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitzel. 

Geyer took it slow and easy with Mrs. 
Pitzel. He felt instinctively that the 
woman would split down the middle if 
he unfolded the details of what he had 
found out about Mudgett, even though 
those details had little to do with the 
Philadelphia mystery. And so he told her 
the long chronological story of his in- 
vestigation, from the day he first looked 
at the corpse in Philadelphia, to the Mid- 
west, to Texas, to Philadelphia, and now 
to the boardinghouse in New Hampshire. 
He didn’t ask Mrs. Pitzel a single ques- 
tion. He just sat there and talked slowly 
and quietly. When he was finished, he 
simply said, “Now tell me what you know 
about this, Mrs. Pitzel.” 

What Mrs. Pitzel knew was that her 
husband, a half-baked inventor dedicated 
to drink, had somehow or other met 
Mudgett in Chicago. Pitzel, whose pock- 
etbook was in inverse ratio to his crav- 
ing for spirits, was soon doing odd jobs 
for Mudgett. Just what kind of jobs, Mrs. 
Pitzel didn’t know, but sometimes he 
went out of town for long periods. Geyer 
knew what those out-of-town jobs had 
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been. They had been like the one in 
Fort Worth— to pick up money for a 
Mudgett victim. 

One night Mudgett had called at the 
Pitzel home in Chicago and Mrs. Pitzel 
had heard the two men in a violent argu- 
ment of some kind. “I know enough 
about you to have you hanged!” she had 
heard her husband yelling at Mudgett. 
But before the evening was over, Mudg- 
ett had turned on the charm, patted 
Pitzel on the back, and left him some 
money for whisky. 

Shortly after that, Pitzel and Mudgett 
told Mrs. Pitzel that they had a won- 
derful idea that would make the Pitzels 
rich. Pitzel would take out some insur- 
ance, go to Philadelphia, establish him- 
self as an inventor, and Mudgett would 
arrange to fake a fatal explosion, sub- 
stituting a cadaver for Pitzel. Then 
Mudgett and Mrs. Pitzel would go to 
Philadelphia and identify the body and 
collect the insurance. Mudgett, with that 
devastating personality of his, had per- 
suaded Mrs. Pitzel to fall in with the 
scheme. 

“Mr. Mudgett told me that was not 
my husband that we identified,” the 
woman told Geyer. "But I have begun 
to have doubts. I haven’t heard from my 
husband.” What Mudgett had done, it 
now became clear, was to obliterate 
Pitzel’s facial features with acid so that 
Mrs. Pitzel, when identifying the body, 
would not realize it was that of her hus- 
band. He had disposed of Pitzel for the 
double purpose of removing an obstacle, 
and personal gain. 

“And the insurance money?” Geyer 
asked the woman. 

Mudgett had taken it to invest for her. 
Invest, indeed! He had been on safe 
ground in making oft with that money. 
In order for Mrs. Pitzel to brand him 
a swindler she would have to expose her- 
self as a co-conspirator in the insurance 
plot. 

Mudgett was picked oft at the Adams 
House in Boston. He had gotten away 
with anywhere from twenty-odd to fifty 
or more murders in the Chicago murder 
castle, but Detective Geyer was going 
to make sure that he wasn’t going to get 
away with what had unquestionably been 
a murder in Philadelphia. 

The case against Mudgett w'as basically 
circumstantial. Mrs. Pitzel told her part 
of the story. Mudgett went on the stand 
and admitted the insurance fraud. But 
did that, he asked confidently, make him 
a murderer? Why, that corpse found on 
Callowhill Street had been planted. 

Now Geyer, coaching the district at- 
torney, led Mudgett into a beautiful trap. 
He advised the D. A. to play his trump— 
that dentist from Texas. If the corpse 
had been planted, as Mudgett claimed, 
how r come it had contained Pitzel’s teeth? 

Even the redoubtable Mr. Mudgett 
couldn’t answer that one. And so, one 
day in 1896, he went to the gallows in 
Moyamensing Prison— all because, in the 
very beginning, Detective Geyer had 
gotten out of bed one night and gone 
downstairs and looked up that scientific 
book and found out that an explosion 
would have blown the glass in that con- 
tainer outward, not inward.— Alan Hynd 


THIS 

funny life 



A stranger in a new car, one of the 
largest and most expensive made in this 
country, drove into my garage in town, 
complaining of a very bad rattle in the 
left front door. I immediately set about 
removing the door’s upholstery to locate 
the evident noise. Meanwhile, the car’s 
owner stood by impatiently waiting for 
my findings. Inside the door frame I 
found a large bolt which had a cardboard 
tag tied to it. The following message was 
written on the tag: “Okay, Knucklehead, 
so you finally found it!” 

— Victor McGee 
Mayfield, Ky. 



During a recent Troop Information and 
Education period, given by ah officer in 
our regiment to a group of men in his 
company; the officer spent a considerable 
part of his time extolling the superiority 
of paratroopers over regular ground 
troops. Finally drawing to a close, he 
roared in summation, “Remember, the 
paratrooper is always ABOVE ground 
troops.” The class ended when the GI 
next to me, recently transferred from 
active infantry duty, piped out, “Yeah! 
A thousand feet above.” 

— Lt. H. G. Olsen 
82 nd Airborne Div. 


\ Joe and I were setting on a cafe stool 
j enjoying a cup of coffee' as we watched 
I people passing by. Suddenly I saw a car 
without a driver, coasting down the 
street. 

I jumped from my seat and rushed out, 
vaulted over the hood of a parked auto 
and brought the runaway to a quick stop. 
I had just relaxed from my heroic action 
when a man moved up from the rear of 
I the car and asked, “Having fun, friend?” 
1 “Lucky for you,” I said, “that I’m a 
1 quick thinker.” 

“Yes, I know,” he replied steadily. “I’m 
pushing my car to the gas station and 
you’re the third quick thinker that’s 
stopped me in the last block.” 

—Joseph W. Warder 
St. Louis, Mo. 



A circus giant walked into the Boston 
Red Sox dressing room one day while I 
was interviewing the players and allowed 
the athletes to survey his 7 foot 6 inch 
frame. There were many observations 
about how did he miss going to CCNY, 
and remarks like that, but the most spar- 
kling comment came from the then Red 
Sox pitcher Bill Wight, who looked at 
the yards of cloth between the giant’s 
knees and his shoulders and said admir- 
ingly, “What a strike zone!” 

—Steve Markiewicz 
Worcester, Mass. 



U n an evening last March when spring 
still refused to come around the corner, 
a friend and I trudged across the fields 
of southern Indiana to the home of a 
neighbor who, we judged, had some- 
thing in his cellar that could applejack- 
up our spirits. We were right, and felt 
thoroughly uplifted by the time we 
started back at midnight. The first two 
fields and the first two fences caused us 
no trouble. At the third, my friend drop- 
ped my arm and staggered off at right 
angles to his home. That third fence was 
an old-fashioned rail, or snake fence that 
zigzagged its way for a quarter mile to- 
ward his farm. My friend climbed the 
fence, took three or four paces, climbed 
it again, took three more steps and again 
found the fence in front of him. Wearily 
he climbed it and started on, only to find 
the fence there again. I watched him as 
he climbed it some four or five times 
more; then I heard him say to himself, 
“These are the smallest fields I ever saw, 
or else I’m goin’ at a hell of a pace!” 
—R. IT. Babcock 
West Lafayette, Jnd. 


TRUE pays f 25 for each of these true, humor- 
ous anecdotes. They must be original, not 
previously published, preferably taken from 
your own experience. Payment is made on 
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I SHALL FIND A WAY OR MAKE ONE 



Robert E. Pearv, discoverer of die North Pole. 


[Continued from page 21] 

Arctic explorers. I he race was keen among many hardv men of 
many nations. In America, Peary, a famous explorer whose expe- 
ditions had been largely publicized was the foremost contestant. 
Cook was virtually unknown. The idea of the “little man,” slip- 
ping off quietly into the Arctic with no fanfare and accomplish- 
ing alone, in one season, what Peary had tried to do for more 
than twenty years, caught the popular fancy. Then Peary played 
right into Cook’s hands with his unfortunate telegrams from 
Labrador. Four years later, at the Explorer’s Club in New 
\ork, while we were sitting before the fire, alone, Peary said 
to me, “Andrews, f’d give anything if 1 hadn’t sent those tele- 
grams! If I had kept quiet, Cook would have ruined himself 
anyway, for he had no records to prove his claim.” Rut it was 
only human. After twenty-three years of suffering and hard- 
ship in an honest effort to reach the Pole, to have a man whom 
he knew was a fraud steal the glory was more than he could 
bear. Nevertheless, in the public eyes Peary was branded as 
a poor sportsman who could not tolerate being beaten at his 
own game by a better explorer. A good mass psychologist, Cook 
was quick to take advantage of Peary’s mistake. He only re- 
plied: “There is glory enough for all.” Posing as a modest, sim- 
ple little man, somewhat bewildered by the world’s acclaim 
and honors, he capitalized on it to the ultimate degree and 
with no delay. After an amazing initial welcome in Copen- 
hagen, when king and commoner rushed to do him honor, he 
sailed for New York and a public reception cleverly staged by 
Iris supporters; then off on a whirlwind lecture tour across the 
continent that had no parallel in the history of the country. 

He spoke to crowds greater than in any but a political cam- 
paign. According to press accounts, one lecture in St. Louis 
netted him $23,000. The total receipts reached hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Cook w'as a natural showman. He knew 
what the people wanted to hear and he gave it to them in 
large doses. His lectures dripped with thrills and harrowing- 
stories of hardship and danger. They lapped it up. How could 
such a man be dishonest? Women wept over the injustice of 
Peary’s charges. Cook was riding the crest of the wave. A popu- 
lar vote conducted by a Pittsburgh newspaper as to who 
had reached the Pole gave Cook victory 10-1. The absurdity 


of such judgment is evident, but no one cared that Cook had 
submitted no records of any kind to any geographical society 
and that his claim rested entirely on his own word. The public 
attitude was reflected in the price for the personal accounts 
of the two explorers. The New York Times paid Peary .$4,000: 
the Herald gave Cook $24,000. 

Peary in the meantime, sensitive to anything that touched 
his honor, had retired to his summer home at Eagle Island, 
Maine, and refused to permit any awards or receptions until 
his records and astronomical observations had been passed 
upon by a well-known geographical society. Thus Cook had 
a clear field in which to spread his propaganda which he did 
with consummate skill. 

Only once during this time did Peary appear in public. That 
was in October, 1808, in New York, at the great naval parade 
on the Hudson River celebrating the Centennial of the voyage 
of Fulton’s Clermont. He had promised that the Roosevelt 
could be included, and he would not break his word. Peary 
stood on the quarter deck of the Roosevelt, while insulting- 
epithets and challenges came from well-organized Cook sup- 
porters on passing excursion boats. No one on the Roosevelt 
was allowed to make a reply. George Borup, one of the polar 
part}', told me that never in his life had he endured such an 
ordeal and that for Peary it must have been absolute hell. 

Within informed circles, Peary had enemies who were only 
loo ready to support Cook and thus bring discredit to the 
man they disliked. The flame of unreasoning popular hysteria 
was fanned by certain well-known Arctic explorers, competitors 
of Peary, who were jealous of his success where some of them 
had failed. The great Nansen only grudgingly gave praise, 
and the Scandanavians. Sverdrup, Rasmussen, and Amundsen 
actively supported Cook. 

Most important in the U.S. were General A. W. Greely and 
Admiral Schley. In 1883, Greely, then a lieutenant with no 
Arctic experience, had commanded the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition which ended in awful tragedy. When a relief ship 
did not appear as scheduled., they left their well-stocked bast- 
camp at Fort Conger in panic, thinking they would be cut 
off in the Arctic, and dashed southward to Cape Sabine on the 
Ellesmore Land coast, with inadequate supplies. There, many 
of the party died of starvation and charges of cannibalism 
were hinted. Only seven out of twenty-four men remained 
alive to be rescued by Admiral Schley. One of the most dramatic 
evenings 1 ever spent was when 1. as president of the Explorer’s 
Club, with two others, read the heartbreaking letters to his 
wife found on the body of the doctor of. the expedition. With 
his were her last letters to him received in Labrador on the 
way north. They are the intimate revelations of two lonely 
souls. One. of a young girl facing long months of separation 
from her husband; the others of a man slowly dying of starva- 
tion. It) his account of the North Pole expedition written for 
Hampton’s magazine, Peary said of Greely’s Starvation Camp, 
at Cape Sabine: "1 first saw the place in August, 1896, in a 
blinding snowstorm. ... I shall never forget the impression 
of that day— the pity and sickening sense of horror. The saddest 
part of the whole story for me was the fact that the catastrophe 
was unnecessary, that it might have been avoided. I, and my 
men, have been cold, and have been near starvation in the 
Arctic when cold and hunger were inevitable; but the horrors 
of Cape Sabine were not inevitable. They are a blot upon the 
record of American Arctic exploration.” 

MU eary only told the bold truth, for musk oxen were within 
® easy reach had Greely known where and how to get them, 
but this frank statement made Greely a bitter enemy. One 
day I came into the dining room of the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington with Peary. It was the lunch hour and the place was 
crowded. As we stood in the doorway waiting for a table, Gen- 
eral Greely rose from near the center of the room and said, 
in a voice that all could hear: “There is that dirty dog Peary. 

1 won’t eat in the same room with him.” Peary made no com- 
ment and his face did not change expression; he simply con- 
tinued our conversation where it had been interrupted. 

My personal relations with Greely had been cordial, but after 
that day he never spoke, or wrote, to me again. I regretted 
this, for Greely had been president of the Explorer’s Club and 
was a charming man, but my association with Peary damned 
me in his eyes. Greely named “Schley Land” for his friend 
Admiral Schley who had commanded the rescue ship, but 
Peary’s explorations showed that it did not exist and geographers 
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deleted it front their maps. Schley never forgave Peary lor 
exposing the error, even though it was confirmed later by other 
explorers. 

Greely had considerable influence, and he worked actively to 
defame Peary and espouse Cook’s cause. In 1910, when a bill 
was introduced in Congress to give Peary the thanks of Congress 
and retire him from the Navy with the rank of rear admiral, 
Representative Macon spoke for an hour and forty minutes of 
vituperative harangue, in which he shouted that Peary was “a 
willful and deliberate liar, dirty little pilferer of words, and 
contemptible little ass.” He declared Peary’s story to be “fake, 
pure and simple.” 

Peary endured these attacks silently and with characteristic 
dignity. All the leading geographical societies in the world had 
recognized his claim, and many had awarded him medals. In 
Europe he had shared honors with another great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had just returned from hunting in 
Africa. But he was still cruelly hurt and his later life saddened 
by the controversy that had arisen after twenty-three years of 
almost superhuman effort in the Arctic. When the University 
of Copenhagen, the only scientific body to whom Cook would 
submit his so-called “records,” utterly repudiated him and his 
claims, the New York Nation carried an editorial which read: 
“As for Peary himself, he had been defrauded of something 
which can never be restored to him. Fake, as it has been proved, 
the claim has dimmed the lustre of the true discoverer’s achieve- 
ment. He will receive the full acknowledgement that his work 
merits in the form of recognition from scientific and other 
bodies and of a pure place in history. But the joy of the acclaim 
that should have greeted him at the triumphant close of his 
twenty-three-vear quest can never be his.” 

"■Jeary’s life was divided into two parts— preparation and ac- 
™ complishment. From earliest boyhood he fought for every- 
thing he had or did. There was no golden spoon, or even a silver 
one, in his mouth when he entered the world. May 6, 1856, in 
the little town of Creeson, Pennsylvania. His father and uncles 
made shooks— staves for the manufacture of barrels. It wasn’t 
a lucrative business. The first blow came when Peary was 3 
years old. His father died. His mother took her husband’s body 
and her little son to her native state of Maine at South Portland. 
Peary lived until after college in that rugged state. 

He loved nature passionately and he taught himself taxidermy 
and added materially to the resources of the family by mounting 
birds and animals. One of his dominating characteristics was 
a complete indifference to personal comfort. One day while 
hunting near Fryeburg, Maine, a friend killed two ducks in the 
middle of a frozen pond. He was going to leave them, but 
Robert pulled off his clothes, broke the ice in front of him with 
a fence rail, and swam out to retrieve the birds. He was an all- 
around athlete, an expert shot, a fine horseman and excelled 
in all winter sports. He thought nothing of walking 25 miles in 
seven or eight hours and did it every week. 

After high school, Peary entered Bowdoin College in Bruns- 
wick, having won the Brown Memorial 
Scholarship in competition. He chose Civil 
Engineering as his major course. When 
20 years old he graduated from Bow- 
doin second in his class, with top honors in 
engineering, and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Then he set himself up for a time 
as town surveyor of Fryeburg and did a year 
or two as draughtsman in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey at Washington. Peary ap- 
parently enjoyed his job, but the virus of 
exploration was working in his blood. He 
thought of Panama. Talk of a canal was in 
the air, and he projected a plan to explore 
the Isthmus combining natural history with 
engineering studies. But his mother turned 
thumbs down on the expedition, and he 
took the examination for the Civil En- 
gineering Corps of the U.S. Navy. Out of 
two hundred contestants, only four passed 
the grueling technical and physical re- 
el uirements. Peary was one of the four. His 
first job was work on a naval pier at Key 
West, Florida, under the distinguished en- 
gineer, A. G. Menocal. A method of sink- 
ing the iron plates for the pier devised bv 
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Peary saved the government $24,000 and gained Menocal’s ad- 
miration. By a strange trick of fate, Peary’s next assignment 
took him to the Isthmus, the very place he had been hoping 
to explore. Upon the organization of the Provincial Inter- 
oceanic Canal Society, the U.S. government offered the serv- 
ices of Naval engineers and put Menocal in charge. He 
chose Peary as his chief assistant. Even in 1884, when he was 
28 years old and en route to the tropics, he may have begun to 
dream of the conquest of the North Pole. 

Writing in his diary of “San Salvador, the land which first 
gladdened the eyes of Columbus,” he said: “Birthplace of the 
new world, purple against the yellow sunset, as it was almost 
four hundred years ago when it smiled a welcome to the man 
whose fame can be equaled only by him who shall one day 
stand with 360 degrees of longitude beneath his motionless feet 
and for whom east and west shall have vanished— the discoverer 
of the North Pole.” 

The Nicaraguan job proved to be a tough assignment. Peary, 
as pioneer and transit man, had to cut his way with a band of 
macheteros through an almost impenetrable jungle, unvisited 
even by rubber hunters. Often, the men waded in slush and mud, 
waist deep on a quaking bottom and plunged into holes over 
their heads. Before the survey could be finished, their leave 
from the Navy Department had almost expired. Working against 
time, Peary did a Herculean job in completing the task and 
Menocal was almost lyrical in his praise of him in his reports 
to the Navy. 

With the building of the Canal in prospect, it seemed inevi- 
table that Peary’s next years would be spent in the tropics, but 
I’ve always felt that an explorer’s ultimate destiny is determined 
by hereditary biological factors which will not be denied. They 
eventually triumph over environment or circumstance, leading 
him to the path he was born to follow. Peary was a pure Nordic, 
tall and spare, with a powerful body, blue eyes and light hair. 
One could easily picture him standing on the bow of a Viking 
ship, sailing into uncharted seas to discover what lay beyond 
the ocean’s rim, but not cutting his way through steaming tropi- 
cal jungles. That is for the Mecliteranean type, not the Nordic! 
Thus, one evening, he was browsing in an old book store in 
Washington, where, he writes: “I came upon a fugitive paper 
on the inland ice of Greenland. A chord, which as a boy had 
vibrated intensely in me at the reading of Kane’s wonderful 
book, was touched again. I read all I could upon the subject, 
noted the conflicting experiences of Nordenskiold, Jensen, and 
the rest and felt that I must see for myself what the truth was of 
this mysterious interior.” 

Sixty-six years ago, the Arctic regions were largely terra in- 



The crew of the Roosevelt. Captain Bob Bartlett is standing on the right. 
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cognila. No one knew whether or not Greenland was an island, 
or that it did not extend to, and beyond, the North Pole. Green- 
land had never been crossed. The few explorers who had pene- 
trated its interior found a thick icecap, deep crevasses and slopes 
rising to several thousand feet. Even during the summer, fierce 
blizzards swept across this glacier mass. Peary determined to be 
the first man to traverse Greenland from one coast to the other. 

He seems to have had no difficulty in obtaining leave from 
the Navy, and his mother loaned him money to finance the 
expedition. The whaler Eagle, Captain Jackman, Master, 
dropped the amateur Arctic explorer off at Disco Island. June 
6, 1886. Eventually he got a skin boat to take him to the main- 
land where he engaged Christian Margaard, the assistant man- 
ager of a little settlement of Eskimos, for the ice journey. 

Pulling the two sledges up the face of the glacier to the top 
was hard work, but after two days they reached the landward 
edge of the icecap at an elevation of 1,956 feet. East from this 
camp stretched an ice plain, cut by deep cracks and crevasses, 
usually marked by snow bridges. One of them broke through, 
and Peary just managed to hang by his arms and scramble out. 
He was pretty well shaken as he looked down at the ragged blue 
walls, festooned with giant icicles and frostwork of fantastic 
patterns, lost in the blue-black night of the unknown depths. 
Day after day the men pushed on until, at 7,525 feet elevation, 
a southeasterly gale developed and for two days and nights they 
lay under a rubber blanket with the wind and snow driving in 
an incessant, sullen roar across the drift above them. On July 
19, the weather cleared and Peary got a good observation of the 
sun to fix his position. This camp was within a fraction of one 
hundred miles from the margin of the icecap. From there they 
turned back because of lack of food. 

The results of Peary’s initial attempt at Arctic exploration 
were unspectacular, but he had penetrated inland further 



Matthew H enson, 85— last survivor of the 1909 expedition. 


than any other explorer and had reached a greater elevation. 
Most important of all, however, was what he had learned of the 
character of the icecap and of Arctic travel and equipment. 
Moreover, his feet were now set on the path that eventually lecl 
him to the North Pole. 

Back in Washington, a perverse Fate still tried to push him 
southward into the tropics. A new organization, the Maritime 
Canal Co. of Nicaragua, decided upon a final survey of the 
route. Menocal was again in charge, with Peary second in com- 
mand. Under him were forty-five engineers, rod and chain men, 
and about a hundred Negro laborers from Jamaica. 

During seven months in the field, the entire route of the canal 
was relocated under Peary’s direction. Matthew Henson, his 
Negro servant, accompanied Peary on this expedition. This 
faithful man never left him and finally stood at his side when 
he raised the American flag at the North Pole. “Mat” is still 
alive, well into his eighties. He worships Peary, almost as a god. 

The field work on the Canal survey was completed in 1888 
when Peary was 32 years old. At this time he married in Wash- 
ington, Josephine Diebitsch. daughter of a professor in the 
Smithsonian Institution. It could not have been a happier un- 
ion. All their lives the couple were devoted and their home life 
was ideal. But it was a hard role lor a young wife. She knew 
that her husband was dedicated to exploration and that it 
would mean hardship and long separation, but she always gave 
Peary fullest support in his ambitions.' 

A little more than a month after the wedding, news came that 
Nansen had made the first crossing of Greenland. This was a 
great disappointment to Peary, but there remained the geogra- 
phic mystery of the unknown regions in the Far North. He 
projected a new plan. He would explore the icecap in a general 
northeasterly direction into higher and higher latitudes and 
would find out whether or not Greenland was an island and if 
it led to the Pole. 

n eary set about raising the money and in 1891, $10,009 
® had been subscribed. The expedition sailed June 6, 
1891, on the sealer Kite carrying Mrs. Peary and six others, 
among whom was Dr. Frederick A. Cook, surgeon. It was Cook's 
first trip to the North. Mrs. Peary became the first white woman 
to spend a winter in the Arctic. 

in Melville Bay, the Kite ran into heavy ice floes. Peary was 
leaning over the stern rail when a great ice cake hit the rudder, 
tearing the wheel from the hands of tire two sailors. One of tire 
spokes jammed Peary's leg against the wall of the casement and 
snapped both bones just above the ankle. Dr. Cook set the 
fractures. The others wanted Peary to return to the U.S. on the 
Kite, but he would not consider such a course and, when the 
ship reached the party’s winter quarters in Inglefield Gulf, lie 
was put ashore, strapped to a plank. It w r as five weeks before he 
could walk, but he directed the work of building the house and 
never complained at his hard luck. The camp was named Red 
Cliff House. 

By the time the long night set in they had collected eleven 
walrus, forty-one caribou, four seals, one bear and three hun- 
dred little auks and guillemots. These birds are a great source of 
food to the Eskimos as well as every Arctic explorer. George 
Borup, who was on Peary’s successful polar expedition of 1909, 
says of them: “On the top of the mountain we saw a couple of 
the nets the Eskimos use to catch little auks. All you have to do 
is to sit down on the rocks, it being immaterial whether you are 
out of sight or not. The auks, returning from the sea where 
they’ve been feeding, fly in countless thousands— one big stream. 
It is impossible to convey any idea, no matter what one may 
say, of their incredible numbers. . . . They don’t fly high and 
all you have to do is to make wild swings and you will surely 
catch something. . . . They are about as big as robins. . . . Harry 
Whitney tells of an Eskimo who bagged— or netted— 280 in 
three hours. The natives supplied Dr. Kane with 8,000 per 
week. Langdon Gibson who was with the Commander in ’91, 
got ninety odd, I think, in one shot.” 

For the trip across the icecap, Peary chose only' Astrup, a 
young Danish ski expert, as a companion, for he believed that 
a small party could be more effective than a larger one. The 
explorers set out May 3, with three sleds and fourteen dogs, 
and laid their course northeastward, traveling at night to avoid 
the glare of the sun. Long marches over hard snow stretches, 
iralts for blizzards and detours for crevasses and ponds on the 
ice surface, was the order of their day. At times the men suffered 
from heat in their fur clothes and once, with the thermometer 
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at plus 77 degrees, Peary indulged in the luxury of a snow bath. 
Land was sighted on June 26, and five days later a wide trench- 
like opening with cliffs on either side could be clearly seen. The 
descent from the icecap was abrupt, and streams of thawed 
water had to be forded every few miles. They had tough going 
over a great moraine dotted with patches of snow. The jagged 
rocks cut their footgear so badly that both men had to use 
mittens, caps and parts of clothing to keep their feet covered. 

Twenty-six miles from the moraine they ascended a ragged 
slope to a plateau which sloped off in a gigantic wall 3,800 
feet high. Below them lay a great bay of the sea. Peary writes: 
“Before us stretched new lands and waters, to which with the 
explorer’s prerogative, 1 gave names. . . . It was almost impossible 
lor us to believe that we were standing on tire northern shore 
of Greenland as we gazed from the summit of this bronze cliff 
with the most brilliant sunshine all about us, with yellow pop- 
pies growing between the rocks around our feet and a herd of 
nrusk oxen in the valley behind us.” 

Peary named the fiord "Independence Bay” in honor of the 
day, July 4. At the summit of what he called "Navy Cliff,” he 
erected a cairn of stones and in it placecl an outline of his cross- 
ing, “Which should be in the coming years the silent record of 
our visit here.” In 1913, more than twenty years after Peary’s 
discovery, the Danish North Greenland expedition under the 
famous explorer. Knud Rasmussen, recovered the record which 
read: “Have this day, with one companion, Eivind Astrup and 
eight dogs reached this point via the Inland Ice from McCor- 
mick Bay, Whale Sound. We have traveled 500 miles and both 
we and the dogs are in good condition. 1 have named this fiord 
“Independence” in honor of that day July 4th. dear to all 
Americans, on which wc looked down into it. 

“Have killed five musk oxen in the valley above and seen 
several others. I start back for Whale Sound tomorrow. 

(Signed) R. E. Peary, U.S. Navy” 

There were also two American papers. To this precious record 
Peter Freuchen, who recovered it, added (in Danish) “Taken 
from the cairn on Navy Cliff the 22 of July 1913, and 
hauled over to Knud Rasmussen, the Leader of the expedition.” 
freuchen also reported that the tracks in the gravel of Peary and 
his companion, as they had leaned against the cairn, were well 
preserved even though a score of years had passed. 

The return journey, after they had regained the interior ice- 
cap, was a dreary succession of blizzards, fog, and high winds. 
Several of the dogs gave out and had to be fed to the living 
animals. On August 3, after three months on the icecap, the 
familiar land near Red Cliff base came into view. They had 
covered 1,200 miles on the round trip. This first great sledge 
journey of Peary’s in north Greenland had almost completely 
realized his expectations through discovering the sea on the east 
coast and making probable, though it did not prove it, that 
Greenland was an island and did not stretch northward into 
the polar basin. 

Upon his return to the United States, Peary was acclaimed 
as a hero of Arctic exploration. Against the black disasters of 
the Jeanette, and Greely expeditions, Americans could now 
point with pride to an outstanding exploit of their countryman. 

In later years, Peary often told me “The time to prepare for 
your next expedition is when you have just returned from a 
successful trip.” Thus, no sooner had he reached civilization, 
than he launched a more ambitious program for Greenland 
exploration. He hoped to set out with a sledge party of eight 
men, and upon arriving at Independence Fiord, divide it into 
three groups. One was to proceed northward along the coast of 
Independence Fiord; a second party would follow the coast 
south to Cape Bismark and return across the icecap direct to 
the main base. The other two men were to remain at Independ- 
ence Fiord to hunt musk oxen and accumulate a supply of food 
for both the northern party and themselves, to return to the 
main base. 

I t was a much too ambitious program. In later years he ad- 
* mined: "Carried away by enthusiasm, and with no time to 
consider the matter, I made the fatal mistake of taking, contrary 
to my expressed theory, a large party.” 

He had some difficulty with the Navy, even though he had 
brought honor to the service, but eventually he was granted a 
three-year leave. A large part of the finances was obtained 
through a very successful lecture tour when, in 100 days, he de- 
livered 165 lectures. J. B. Pond, the famous lecture manager 
said he was “one of the finest descriptive lecturers we have had.” 


The Falcon, Capt. Harry Bartlett, brother of “Bob,” Master, 
was chartered to take the party north and sailed from Philadel- 
phia on June 26, 1893. The fourteen members of the expedi- 
tion again included Mrs. Peary, who was expecting a child, and 
a nurse, Mrs. Susan J. Cross. 

At Bowdoin Bay, on Inglefield Gulf, Greenland, work was at 
once begun on a house, named “Anniversary Lodge.” The Fal- 
con sailed for home August 20. On Sept. 12, Mrs. Peary 
gave birth to a baby girl, who was christened Marie Ahnighito 
Peary, after the great meteorite, and came to be known as the 
“Snow Baby.” 

The expedition which began so auspiciously, did not achieve 
the spectacular results for which Peary had hoped. Several of 
the men became ill, or were not fitted to endure the hardships 
of the inland ice. At the end of three years he had made another 
crossing of Greenland, done minor explorations and accumu- 
lated weather data which was of gi'eat scientific importance but 
would not be of any special interest to the public. The discovery 
of three of the world’s greatest meteorites, however, did appeal 
to the public. 

W hen he planned the expedition, a secondary object was to 
discover the mysterious “iron mountain” of the Smith 
Sound Eskimos of which Capt. John Ross had heard in his Arctic 
expedition of 1818. Ross found that the Eskimos had knives and 
harpoon points with cutting edges of iron. He thought these 
might come from a meteorite. The natives depended entirely 
upon this source for their metal, and for nearly a hundred years 
refused to tell later British and Danish explorers where it was 
located. But Peary was different. He had proved himself their 
friend and given them knives and guns, spears, needles, and 
other things that literally changed their lives. By unanimous 
consent of the little tribe, they agreed to guide him to the place 
where they obtained their iron. It was, they said, on the north- 
ern shore of Melville Bay, east of Cape York, Greenland. In May 
of 1894, with a companion Hugh J. Lee, and one Eskimo, Peary 
started on a journey which proved to Ire one of the most difficult 
and dangerous of his entire career. They were delayed day after 
day by terrific storms, and had to cross the mouth of Melville 
Bay by leaping from one cake of broken ice to another. At the 
end of a smaller inlet near the southern slope of a mountain, he 
found the meteorites— three of them— where they had hurtled 
out of the sky at some time in the far, dim past. 

One the Eskimos called the “Woman,” for to them it resem- 
bled a woman sewing; another was named the “Dog.” But six 
miles away lay the great one. “Anhighito,” the "Tent.” Ac- 
cording to their superstition, an Inmiut woman and her dog 
and tent were thrown out of Heaven by Tonarsuk, the Spirit 
of Evil. The two smaller ones rested upon the rocks, but the Tent 
was nearly buried in the earth on a terrace eighty feet above 
high water mark and a hundred yards from shore. Peary recog- 
nized that the Tent was by far the largest known meteorite in 
the world and that the three were of paramount value to science. 
To bring them to New York was imperative, but he knew it 
would be a difficult job. 

Of the return journey, Lee writes: “We went nearly, or per- 
haps more than, 211 miles in four days, with nothing to eat. 
dragging the sledges through very deep snow, and were com- 
pelled by open water to climb glaciers from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
high and, on one occasion, we had to cut steps or footholds in 
the icy surface for several hundred feet and then carry sledges, 
loads, and dogs up on our backs.” Actually the men averaged 
about 65 miles per march, a near record. They reached Anni- 
versary Lodge on June 6. 

Later Peary made two unsuccessful attempts to revisit the 
meteorites, but heavy ice and storms in Melville Bay defeated 
him both times. It was not until 1895 that his relief steamer Kite 
pushed into the estuary within a mile and a half of where the 
celestial visitors lay in their bleak surroundings. The Woman, 
weighed 5,500 pounds, and the Dog, 1,000 pounds. Anhighito, 
Peary thought, weighed as much as 100 tons but it has never 
been weighed. Estimates put it at 65 tons. By the use of jacks, 
the two smaller masses of iron were hoisted onto a sledge of 
spruce poles and dragged to the water’s edge. But the Woman 
was nearly lost after all their work. She was placed on a huge 
cake of ice, 40 by 20 and 7 feet thick, and was ferried to the 
ship. Just as the Kite’s tackles were made fast to hoist the Woman 
aboard, the ice-cake split. But the lines held, new ones were 
warped about the sullen lady, although she was half submerged, 
and she was hoisted over the ship’s side. The Tent could not 
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be dislodged from its age-long bed. Two 10-ton screw-jacks 
crumpled without moving the giant. The Kite had to retreat to 
escape being frozen in for the winter. 

The next year, 1896, Peary went north with a larger ship, the 
Hope, of 307 tons net register, and more powerful appliances. 
What happened can best be told in his own words: “The first 
thing to be done was to tear the heavenly visitor from its frozen 
bed of centuries and, as it rose slowly, inch by inch under the 
resistless heft of the hydraulic jacks, gradually displaying its 
ponderous sides, it grew upon us as Niagara grows upon the ob- 
server, and there was not one of us unimpressed by the enor- 
mousness of this lump of metal. The expressions of the Eskimos 
about the saviksoah (the great iron) were low but earnest and 
it, and the other great irons (the jacks) which could tear it from 
its bed, awed them to the utmost. ... It was interesting and 
irritating, to watch the stubbornness of the monster as it sulked 
and hung back to the last inch. . . . Urged by the resistless lilt of 
the jacks, the huge brown mass would slowly and stubbornly 
rise on its side, and be forced to a position of unstable equili- 
brum. . . . When it struck the ground, the harder rocks would 
elicit streams of sparks from its brown surface before they 
crumbled, the softer ones would dissolve into dust and smoke, 
and the giant would bury itself half its depth in the earth, with 
the slow resistless motion of a hydraulic punch cutting cold 
iron, then lunge suddenly forward a few feet, throwing up a 
dam of earth and stones before it like the terminal moraine of 
a glacier. . . . Never have I had the terrific majesty of the force 
of gravity and the meaning of the terms ‘momentum’ and ‘iner- 
tia’ so powerfully brought home to me, as in handling this 
mountain of iron. . . . 

“When lowered slowly upon heavy timber-blocking by the 
jacks, it settled resistlessly into the wood until it seemed as if it 
would never stop. ... It would bite into the steel rails like a 
punch and the rail itself would sink into the timber beneath if 
near the middle, or crush through it if near the end.” 

TPhc 60-ton jack gave out and the weight damaged the 30-ton 
jacks that had done most of the work. Progress became so 
slow that before he could get the meteorite close to the shore, 
the pack ice of Melville Bay, driving in upon the beach, forced 
him to pull the ship out with haste to avoid having her crushed 
like an eggshell against the rocks. 

Peary was bitterly disappointed, but his determination to 
bring the great mass of iron to New York and the American 
Museum of Natural History, was only strengthened. The word 
“failure” simply did not exist in his vocabulary. The next year, 
1897, he again went north in the Hope with stronger planks, 
heavier rails and more powerful jacks. Foot by foot the monster 
was dragged from land across a bridge to the ship, and lowered 
onto a bed of great oak timbers in the hold. Hurriedly the ex- 
plorers braced it, for bad weather was in the offing. Out across 
Davis Strait they steamed into the teeth of a furious storm. The 
superstitious sailors of the Hope thought their last hour had 
come for they were sure the iron had supernatural powers and 
the Devil himself would prevent it from ever leaving its north- 
ern home. Of this experience Peary writes: “. . . during the 
night of Sept. 8, the Hope rolled and pitched dizzily upon 
the furious seas till the gray light of dawn began to filter 
through the tumult. Time after time the lee dead-eyes were 
under water, and as the Hope leaned and wavered and hesitated 
with her rail out of sight, and the boiling tumult to leeward 
seething up to the side of the companionway, it seemed as if she 
would never right. . . . 

“Crouched behind the weather rail, with eyes just pupil- 
width above it, I watched the turmoil. The wind, resistless and 
sonorous as Niagara, roared across the seething waters, almost 
as tangible as they. . . . More than one anxious heart on board 
was certain at every wave shock that the demoniac iron had 
broken loose and was smashing a way for itself through the 
ship’s side, and more than one gave up hope of ever seeing the 
morning light again.” 

But the bracing held. Next morning they steamed under the 
lee of Cape of God’s Mercy, named by Davis centuries ago. 


Bringing the great meteorite to New York was a high spot in 
Peary’s career. The difficulties had seemed almost insurmount- 
able, and had he not been an engineer of unusual ability and a 
man who refused to fail, the task never could have been ac- 
complished. 

Today, all three of the Cape York meteorites are on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planatarium of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York City. Thousands of visitors pass 
by Anhighito every year, but few of them know that for cen- 
turies it was sacred to the Eskimos; few know of the heartbreak- 
ing toil and the near tragedy that marked its journey from the 
bleak shores of Greenland to its present home. 

Back in America, Peary had definitely decided to make the 
North Pole the goal of his life. In 1898, when in London to 
receive the Patron’s Gold Medal of the Royal Geographic So- 
ciety. he announced his plans which had already been outlined 
to the American Geographic Society. He wanted an especially 
strong ship that could push through the ice into the Arctic 
Ocean where he intended to locate an advance base. Lord 
Northcliffe, publisher of the Daily Mail, became interested in 
Peary and offered him the Windward which was to be re- 
engined for the expedition. 

Morris K. Jesup was not only president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, but of the American Geographic 
Society as well, and he, with other prominent men, undertook 
to assist in financing the expedition. Under Mr. Jesup’s stimula- 
tion, and that of Elerbert L. Bridgeman, twenty-five men had 
pledged $100,000 for the expedition. But the war with Spain 
broke out, and only eight fulfilled their promises. Moreover, the 
Windward, could not be re-engined due to a machinist’s strike 
in England. As she was, she had nowhere near enough power to 
buck the ice. Then, a Norwegian expedition under the com- 
mand of the veteran Arctic explorer Sverdrup, announced that 
it was to start at the same time for the same region with the 
Pole as its goal. Moreover, Sverdrup would have Nansen’s 
famous ship, the Fram. Since Peary’s plans had been announced 
far in advance, this was contrary to the best traditions of ex- 
ploration, and might produce all sorts of complications in the 
discovery and naming of new lands. 

Hfcearv. could not wait for the slow Windward if he was not 
to lose out entirely, and so went north in the Hope, which 
the Peary Arctic Club now provided for the purpose. The 
W indward followed at her own speed. 

Sverdrup was unable to force the Fram into the ice-jammed 
Kennedy Channel and did not attempt to reach the Pole. Never- 
theless, his field of exploration overlapped Peary’s and caused 
dispute as to priority in the discovery and naming of a large 
land area. Peary never forgave Sverdrup. It was the latter’s en- 
dorsement of Dr. Cook which played so large a part in Cook’s 
temporary acclaim at Copenhagen as the discoverer of the Pole. 

Peary, too, found the ice impassable and the weak-engined 
Windward was imprisoned in Kane Basin, far to the south. 
Thus, he would have to treck his supplies 400 miles before com- 
mencing his dash for the Pole which was another 400 miles away, 
across the sea ice. He landed his equipment at Cape D’Urville, 
and decided to transport it to Fort Conger, the base which 
Greely had abandoned fifteen years earlier. 

While waiting for the ice to Ire in condition for sledging, 
Peary explored and mapped the unknown region to the west 
of Kane Basin. Here he met Sverdrup, and while the two great 
explorers shook hands, there was no cordiality on either part. 
It was during this exploration that Peary demonstrated that 
Greely’s “Schley Land” and “Hayes Sound” were nonexistant. 

In the early winter of 1898, Peary began sledging his equip- 
ment to Fort Conger. He did not believe that he could reach 
the Pole, starting from such a great distance to the south, but 
he determined to do his best on behalf of his sponsors. Establish- 
ing a chain of caches, lie. worked all during the Arctic night, 
whenever there was moonlight, relaying his supplies northward. 

“No one,” writes Peary “who has not had the actual experi- 
ence, can imagine the work and annoyance involved in trans- 
porting in semidarkness these supplies along the frightful ice- 
foot which everywhere lines the ragged Grinnell Land waste.” 

December was intensely cold and came near to ending Peary’s 
career as an explorer. “The light of the moon lasted for only 
a few hours out of twenty-four,” he says “and at its best was 
not sufficient to permit us to select a route on the sea ice. Just 
south of Cape Defosse we ate the last of our biscuit; just north 
of it the last of our beans. . . . 
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“ The moon had lei t us entirely now, and the ice-loot was 
utterly impracticable, and we groped and stumbled through the 
rugged sea ice as far as Cape Baird. Here we slept lor a, few hours 
in a burrow in the snow, then started across Lady Franklin Bay. 
In complete darkness, and over a chaos of broken and heaved-up 
ice, we stumbled and fell and climbed upon the ice foot of the 
north side. Here a dog was killed for food.” 

Eventually they reached the entrance of Discovery Harbor, 
and at midnight of January 6, staggered through the door of 
the cabin at Fort Conger. Peary writes: "A little remaining oil 
enabled me by the light of our sledge cooker, to find the range 
and the stove in the officer’s quarters and, after some difficulty, 
(ires were started in both. When this was accomplished a sus- 
picious ‘wooden’ feeling in the right foot led me to have my 
kamiks pulled off, and I found, to my annoyance, that both feet 
were frosted. 

“. . . it was evident that I should lose parts or all of several 
toes and He confined for some weeks. The minimum mean tem- 
perature during the trip was fifty-one degrees below zero; the 
lowest was sixty-three degrees below.” 

The interior of the cabin was a scene of the utmost confusion 
with food remaining on the tables. Most of the supplies had 
spoiled and the delicate scientific instruments and specimens 
were ruined beyond recovery; they had been left in a lean-to, 
instead of being stored in the house where they would have 
been safe. 

For six dreary weeks, Peary lay in semidarkness on his back in 
the dilapidated shelter at Fort Conger, suffering excruciating 
pain from his frozen feet. It seemed that all his hopes for at- 
taining the Pole, or even being able to live, were ended, but 
his indomitable spirit would not let him give up. It was in his 
lowest moment that he wrote on the wall his motto, “I shall 
find a way or make one.” 

When he could stand for a few minutes, he determined to 
return to the Windward where his toes could be amputated, and 
the party set out in moonlight for the 250-mile journey along the 
broken ice-foot. He wrote: “I remember few more grim and 
desolate scenes than the environs of Fort Conger as I took them 
in while being lashed to my sledge, a helpless cripple, on the 
bitterly cold February morning when I left the fort to return 
to the Windward. The dead-white slopes of the hills lifting to 
the lifeless blue-black skv, the dead-white expanse of harbor 
and bay reaching away to the ribbon of pale, steely light past the 
black blot of Cape Leibcr . . . are deeply graven on my memory. 
The unrelieved blackness of the precceding six weeks, during 
which I lay there on my back, accompany the scene as a night- 
mare.” 

On March 13, all but the little toes of both Peary’s feet were 
amputated. Even before they had healed, he set out on a re- 
markable series of journeys to explore the 
land west of Kane Basin which was then 
completely unknown. The season was so 
far advanced toward summer that the ice, 
in places, was covered with pools through 
which the men had to wade, sometimes 
waist deep, ft caused excruciating pain to 
Peary’s maimed feet. 


M- group of men under the leadership of 
Peary’s devoted friend Morris K. Jesup, 
had organized the Peary Arctic Club and 
arranged to send a ship north each summer 
during his stay in the Arctic. The Diana 
arrived August 12, at Etah, Greenland, 
whence the Windward had gone when re- 
leased from the ice. Herbert Bridgeman, 
one of his strongest backers, was on board 
and urged Peary to return because of his 
mutilated feet. He replied, “When my fur- 
lough has expired or I have reached the 
Pole, I shall be ready to go.” 

It was not until the spring of 1902 that 
he was able to make a serious assault on 
the Pole. Bad weather and a long delay 
because of open water at what he called 
the “Big Lead” or “Grand Canal” pre- 
vented him from advancing further than 
84° 17' 27". Nevertheless, this was a “far- 
thest north” for the Western Hemisphere. 


On August 5, the Windward arrived with Mrs. Peary and 
Marie on board, to bring Peary home. He had spent four years 
in the Arctic. At this time, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen wrote of him: 
“1 do not know what I admird most with Peary— the indefatiga- 
ble energy with Which he works for his goal, year after year, 
or the never-failing readiness with which he overcomes the 
greatest and most unexpected difficulties. 

“By his long labors in the Far North, Commander Peary has 
been able to finally settle the northern extension of Greenland, 
and thus has probably defined and mapped the most northern 
land of the earth. This was one of the greatest geographical 
problems of the North Polar regions.” 

And yet Peary felt that he had failed. The question was, could 
any man succeed in reaching the Pole over the shifting ice? The 
British had long ago arrived at the conclusion that. it. was im- 
possible. But Peary would not admit impossibility. He under- 
went an operation in Philadelphia on his feet. Dr. W. W. Keen 
removed the useless little toes which projected beyond the 
stumps of the others. Then he slit the skin at the front of the 
feet and drew forward the tissue from underneath and behind 
the toes to make a cushion for the stumps. With these make- 
shift feet, Peary was able to carry on all his remaining explora- 
tion. 

H is previous experience convinced him that it was essential 
to have a ship which could force its way through the ice 
of the narrow Kennedy and Robeson Channels into the Arctic 
Ocean itself. Thus, he could make his dash for the Pole front 
the nearest point of land, without the handicap of starting 
from a base far to the south. If he had had such a vessel the 
length of his last sledge journey would have carried him far 
beyond the Pole. 

But no such ship existed. Nansen’s Frarn was so built that 
ice pressure would squeeze the hull above the level of compres- 
sion. But the Flam’s engines were nowhere near strong enough 
to break the ice. She could drift, but could not force her way 
through the pack. He needed $100,000. 

Morris K. Jesup pledged $50,000 if Perry could raise the other 
half. This he was finally able to do, and Judge Darling, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, agreed that the expedition would be spon- 
sored by the Navy but without any financial support. 

Peary, himself, designed the ship. The Fram was a sailing 
vessel with auxiliary power. Peary’s craft was to be a steamer 
with auxiliary sails. 

“When it came to finding a name” Peary wrote, “for the 
ship by whose aid I hoped to fight my way toward the most 
inaccessible spot on earth, the name “Roosevelt” seemed to 
be the one and inevitable name. It held up as an ideal those 
very qualities of strength, insistence, persistence, and unvary- 
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ing victory over all obstacles which made the twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States so great.” 

The ship was launched March 23, 1905. She was 184 feet over 
all, with a beam of 35j4 feet and a draft load of 16 feet. Her 
sides -were 30 inches thick of strongest wood, heavily braced 
by struts, and steel-sheathed outside. She had a sharply raking 
stem, that would rise on the ice at each blow. The detachable 
propeller blades and massive rudder could be drawn up. 

On July 16, 1905, the Roosevelt sailed north with Bob Bartlett 
as captain. Peary took aboard fifty Eskimos and two hundred 
dogs. They made the ship a bedlam at all hours of the day and 
night. When the Roosevelt entered the pack ice surging down 
Smith Sound, Peary wrote: “In all my experience, I recall noth- 
ing more exciting than the thrill, the crash, the shock of hurling 
the Roosevelt, a 1,500-ton battering ram at the ice to smash a 
way through, or the tension of the moments when, caught in 
the resistless grip of two great ice fields, I have stood on the 
bridge and seen the deck amidships slowly bulge upward, and 
the rigging slacken with the compression of the sides. 

“Again, I can see Bartlett up in the crow’s nest, at the head 
of the sw'aying mast, jumping up and down like a madman 
swearing, shouting to the ship, exhorting it like a coach with 
his man in the ring.” 

The battle of the ship against the ice, as she forced her way 
through Kennedy and Robeson Channels, is an epic of polar 
history. She did not escape undamaged. Once, a sudden swirl 
of the current smashed her against the ice-foot and ground her, 
bumping hard, along its face. In a few minutes the back of the 
rudder had been twisted and the steel tiller rods snapped. But 
site got away before the ice caught her and lay up at Cape 
Brevoort for five days -while the damage was repaired. Her 
supreme test came in crossing to the west side of Robeson Chan- 
nel, not far from the entrance to the Arctic Ocean. Peary wrote, 
“The Roosevelt fought like a gladiator, turning, twisting, strain- 
ing with all her force, smashing her full weight against the heavy 
floes whenever we could get room for a rush, and rearing upon 
them like a steeplechaser taking a fence. 

“The forward rush, the gathering speed and momentum, the 
crash, the upward heave, the grating snarl of the ice as the 
steel-shod stem split it as a mason’s hammer splits granite, or 
trod it under, or sent it right and left in whirling fragments, 
followed by the violent roll, the backward rebound, and then 
the gathering for another rush, were glorious. . . . 

“At such times everyone on deck hung with breathless in- 
terest on our movements, and as Bartlett and I clung in the 
rigging I heard him whisper through clenched teeth, ‘Give it 
to ’em, Teddy I Give it to ’em!’ ” 

At the end, when they had crossed safely, and were resting 
in a pool of open water in Wrangel Bay, Peary wrote, “The 
battle'has been won by sheer brute insistence and I do not 
believe there is another ship afloat that would have survived 
the ordeal. 

“Bartlett and 1 went to our rooms, worn with the long ten- 
sion, and I fell asleep instantly.” 

A fter several more perilous days, the Roosevelt won through 
to the Arctic Ocean and was berthed in a niche in the ice- 
foot at Cape Sheridan, but not in a safe position. It was the 
best they could do, for heavy floes lined the shore. Hunting 
parties were sent out to the inland Lake Hazen district and re- 
turned with musk oxen, caribou, hares and salmon trout. 
Peary says: “The char of North Grant Land is a beautiful 
mottled fish, weighing sometimes as much as eleven or twelve 
pounds. I would spear one of these beauties and throw him on 
the ice to freeze, then pick him up and throw him down so as 
shatter the flesh under the skin, lay him on the sledge, and as 
I walked, pick out morsels of the pink flesh and eat them 
as one would eat strawberries.” 

The caribou was a new species which Peary had discovered 
in Ellismore Land in 1902. It is-a beautiful animal, snow white 
except for a small saddle of light brown. Dr. J.A. Allen named 
it Rangifer pearyi. 

On March 6, the dash for the Pole began, with supporting 


parties leaving caches of food and alcohol and then returning 
to the main base. The temperature was low— from 50 to 62 below 
zero— but the sun was gradually creeping up so as to make a 
complete circuit of the horizon. The men were beset by un- 
precedented storms which drove the ice eastward, and at the 
"Big Lead” were held up for six days before they could cross 
on young ice that swayed and undulated under their weight. 
The supporting party system, which was designed to give food 
for the return, was completely disrupted by the strong internal 
movement of the icepack that continually opened leads and 
threw up almost impassable barriers; some were hundreds of 
feet in height. Peary decided upon a polar dash with Henson, 
in spite of insufficient supplies. Forced marches with little sleep 
and acute danger from opening ice, took them to 87° 6'— the 
farthest north reached by any human being. That was a poor 
substitute for the Pole, but it had to do. There was no possi- 
bility of going further with any chance of a safe return. It was 
with a heavy heart that Peary set his face toward Greenland. 
Elis observations showed that the unusual eastward drift of the 
ice made that coast the nearest land. 

The return journey was a race for life. An indescribable 
chaos of broken and rafted ice, open water, blizzards and starva- 
tion, put the last possible strain on their exhausted bodies as 
they forced their way southward. Peary was almost blind from 
the strain of taking continual observations in the dazzling light. 
The pain in his eyes was terrible. Time after time he buried 
his face in the snow until the eyelids were numb, to ease the 
ache. At the Big Lead they waited for five days for the water 
to freeze. On the fifth day, an Eskimo reported young ice in 
formation. In breathless silence, with feet wide apart, they 
crossed in safety, but as they were unfastening their snowshoes, 
the bridge of thin ice behind them parted again and the lead 
began to widen. 

Wearing the next three marches the desperate men hewed and 
■^hacked their way through a hell of heaped-up ice, such as 
none of them had ever seen. Peary’s mulitated feet caught it 
unmercifully, and he said that at their first camp his jaws ached 
from grinding his teeth together in the searing pain. 

When they reached the northern shore of Greenland at Cape 
Neumeyer, they were almost dead from starvation. Four hares 
helped to keep them going but, unless they found game soon, 
they were doomed men. Seven musk oxen saved their lives. 

For two days the men ate and slept without ceasing before 
continuing their way across Robeson Channel to Cape Sheridan 
and the Roosevelt. It was one of the most remarkable marches 
ever made by an Arctic explorer. Of the 120 dogs that started, 
only 41 returned. 1’he others had been fed to the living animals 
or eaten by the men. The unusual weather, and the strong 
eastward drift of the ice had kept Peary from reaching the 
Pole but had not dimmed his determination to try again. 

Before turning the ship southward for the homeward journey, 
Peary decided to explore 300 miles of unknown Grant Land 
coast to connect with Sverdrup’s surveys to the west. Starting 
late in the season, with legs swollen from the effects of starva- 
tion and far below his normal strength, he accomplished his 
object but only with terrific suffering. The ice was covered 
with tliawwater which formed lakes and rivers. At times the men 
waded up to their armpits in the icy water while the dogs swam, 
the sledges kept afloat by inflated sealskins. Food they got by 
killing dogs, but the worst hardship was the constantly wet 
clothes. Peary’s footgear began to disintegrate. He fitted his 
kamiks with tin soles from food cans. The stumps of his feet 
were in bad shape, aching and throbbing. By the time he reached 
the ship, Peary was almost finished. Bartlett says: “His foot gear 
was so saturated with water that it had long ceased to be of 
any use. He had on his feet pemmican tins and the inside ones 
were even reduced to the size of a Canadian nickel. Can you im- 
agine a man with all his toes gone doing this? But he did.” 

There was bad news at the ship. The Roosevelt had broken 
out of her berth on July 4, and had been smashed against the 
ice-foot, breaking off her stern post and rudder as well as two 
blades from her propeller. “It was marvelous,” Bartlett says, 
“the way Peary took the accident to the Roosevelt. Lie didn’t 
turn a hair. It was this attitude in the face of privations and 
dangers that made us love and respect him.” The next day 
Peary said to Bartlett, “We’ve got to get her back, Captain. We 
are going to come again next year.” “I should have thought,” 
Bartlett said, “he wouldn’t have wanted ever to see that place 
again. But it was like him when he was lowest to be still plan- 
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ning for the future. Already lie was thinking of his next attack 
on the Pole.” 

Getting the ship back to New York was an amazing perform- 
ance of courage and seamanship. I have not space to give the 
details, but it is summed up by Rear Admiral Sigsbee, the hero 
of the Maine : “Peary’s bringing of his ship, the Roosevelt home 
in the fate fall of 1906, fighting her through the heavy Arctic 
ice . . . encountering storm after storm, with rudder and stern 
post torn away, propeller crippled, and with pumps going con- 
stantly, has been characterized as one of the ablest, most re- 
sourceful and courageous affairs of its kind in the annals of 
Arctic exploration.” 

When Peary returned from this, his seventh expedition, he 
was more than fifty years of age. Twenty of those years had 
been spent in the Arctic or in preparations. At the half-century 
mark, a man has long passed his prime, and Peary knew all too 
well what a toll on his strength and endurance the last expedi- 
tion had taken. Still, he had gained valuable knowledge of the 
sea ice. This he believed would outweigh his physical deteriora- 
tion. He was more than ever convinced that his plan of support- 
i ng parties would work successfully, given normal weather con- 
ditions. On September 15, 1906, the President of the United 
States had written Mr. Jesup: “I think Peary is doing a good 
service to the whole nation, and I shall stand by him and see 
that he is not hurt bv his absence. With kind regards, believe 
me, Faithfully yours, Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Roosevelt’s faith and that of Mr. Jesup, gave Peary renewed 
determination to try for the Pole again. He knew it would be 
lor the last time. Through the efforts of Mr. Jesup, the Peary 
Arctic Club, and his own lectures, sufficient money was raised 
to repair the Roosevelt, install a new engine, and equip the 
expedition. Peary hoped to get away by July 1, 1907, but work 
on the ship was not completed. Just at this time Mr. Jesup died. 
1 1 was a crushing blow, for not only was he a tower of strength 
financially, but a devoted friend and a firm believer in Peary’s 
ultimate success. Peary wrote: “When I gathered myself together 
1 realized that the project was too big to die. This feeling carried 
me past many a dead center of fatigue and utter ignorance as 
to where the remaining money for the expedition was to come 
from.” 

It was in the early winter of 1906 that I met Peary for the first 
time. I was newly come to the American Museum of Natural 
History, a young man just out of college. 

For years Peary had stood as my greatest 
hero. He was to lecture at the museum in 
tlie evening and I waited behind the huge 
meteorite Anhighito, then in the foyer, 
until he arrived. He walked in alone. As 
lie came opposite Anhighito, he paused 
for a moment and ran his hand over the 
surface of the enormous mass of iron. A 
faraway look came into his eyes, and I 
knew he was seeing again the crashing 
waves and the plunging ship battling for 
her life against the fury of the sea when 
he brought the meteorite from Greenland. 

Then he went on to the president’s office. 

I hurried into the auditorium to a seat 
in the front row. Half an hour later, music 
sounded from somewhere in the Indian 
Hall, and Peary walked beside Morris K. 

Jesup, president of the museum, down the 
aisle and onto the platform. When he 
began to speak I seemed to go into an- 
other world— a world of snow and howling 
blizzards, of shifting ice and towering 
bergs. His story was simply told with no 
heroics, but behind it one sensed the fa- 
tigue and suffering and hourly peril of that 
fruitless dash for the Pole. 1 felt, with him, 
the sickening disappointment when he 
knew that even though lie had reached the 
farthest north ever attained by man, he had 
failed again in the quest which he had 
almost strained his life out to achieve. 

Next day I met him and shook his hand. 

He came with the director of the Museum 
to the Department of Preparation where 
I was working. Dr. Bumpus introduced 
me. I could hardly speak. To him, I was 


only an embarrassed young man; to me, he was the embodiment 
of all my youthful dreams. 

A few months later I saw him again. For the next polar 
expedition, an auxiliary ship, tjie Erik was to go north to Etali, 
Greenland, with coal and additional supplies. The American 
Museum had received a considerable sum of money from Mr. 
George Bowdoin to provide an exhibition of water mammals. 
1 had been studying whales, and the director asked Peary if he 
might send me on the Erik to collect seals, walrus, narwhale, 
and other porpoises. Peary said he would like to talk to me. Dr. 
Bumpus called me to his office and left us together. For a few 
moments I was tongue-tied, but he smiled and asked about my 
work on whales. He was keenly interested in natural history, 
he said, and had contributed largely to his college expenses 
by taxidermy which he taught himself. That put me at my 
ease, for I had done the same. At the end of half an hour, he 
said yes, I could go on the Erik, and he would see that facilities 
were given for collecting, so far as possible. 

I left treading on air, with the memory of his parting smile 
and warm hand clasp. But my jubilation was short lived. 
Not long after our conversation, word came that the Roosevelt 
would not be ready until the following year and the expedition 
must be postponed. In the meantime, 1 was sent to Alaska by 
the Museum on a whaling cruise and could not returft until 
three months after the Erik sailed, i was bitterly disappointed 
at not being able to see Peary in the field, but on their return 
I came to know him, and all the members of the expedition, 
well, except Ross Marvin who lost his life in the Arctic. 

Bob Bartlett, Ross Marvin, Donald MacMillian, Dr. Good- 
sell, George Borup, Mat Henson! They were a wonderful 
group, handpicked, each for some special qualification that 
would help put the American flag at the North Pole. George 
Borup became my most intimate friend. He was a young Yale 
graduate, about my own age, son of an Army officer, and had 
distinguished himself in college athletics, particularly in the 
two-mile run. After returning from the North, he studied in 
the Department of Geology at the American Museum of 
Natural History. I met him there. His devotion to Peary and 
love of the Arctic were almost religious in their intensity. We 
used to talk hour after hour about the North Pole expedition 
and his plans for the future. He tried to entice me to join him 
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and Don MacMillian in the proposed exploration of Crocker 
Land, but I had a project for Asia. George was drowned one 
brilliant Sunday afternoon in 1912, while canoeing with a 
friend on Long Island Sound, After surviving the dangers of 
the polar ice, he lost his life within sight of his summer home! 
My eldest son, George Borup Andrews, is named for him. 

I have George Borup’s personal diary of the North Pole expedi- 
tion. The pages are already becoming brittle and yellow, 
but they give an intimate picture of how Peary kept his men 
healthy and happy during the long winter night and prepared 
for the polar dash. George’s view is so fresh and uninhibited 
that [ quote from his journal frequently. 

The Roosevelt sailed from New York on July 6. 1908. They 
touched, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where the President of 
the United States and his family inspected the ship. George 
told me he was standing near the rail when Theodore Roose- 
velt left. He heard Peary say, “Mr. President, I shall put into 
this effort everything there is in me— physical, mental, and 
moral." The President gripped his hand and replied: “I believe 
in you, Peary, and I believe in your success— if it is within the 
possibility of man.” 

In a heavy sea, the ship rolled her way to the Cape Charles 
whaling station, on the Labrador coast, where 8 tons of whale 
meat were taken aboard for dog food. The stench didn’t help 
the seasick members of the party. Later, it played a sad role, 
for some of the dogs died from eating the half-rotten flesh. 

At Cape York, Greenland, the first Eskimos were selected 
for the expedition. George Borup wrote: “Short, stocky and 
fur clad, they looked more like foxes than anything else . . . 
and smell! We could smell ’em a hundred yards. I looked at 
Mae. ‘Good Lord! Have we got to live with that bunch?’ But 
they hadn’t been on board a week before we could hardly 
notice it at all. . . . 

“The men picked brought their families and dogs, and the 
rest were glad to trade five or six clogs for an old Springfield 
rifle and some shells. Peary not only speaks their lingo like 
a native, but also understands their feelings. When one con- 
siders that when he first came to Greenland they had practically 
nothing, and are now rich according to their notions, that 
formerly existence was precarious, where as now they have 
arms, boats, thread, needles and all manner of necessities, it 
can be readily seen that he represents something more than 
human to them.” 

Harry Whitney, 'a New Haven sportsman who had paid $1,500 
for the privilege of going north on the Erik, left the ship at 
Cape York. It was to him that Dr. Cook said he had entrusted 
all his records when he arrived in Copenhagen with nothing 
but his word to support his claim that he had reached the North 
Pole. 'Whitney indignately denied that Cook had left anything 
with him except a few instruments to be taken back to the 
States. 

At Etah, north of Cape York, the expedition lost the last 
touch with civilization. Captain Bartlett in his The Log of 
Bob Bartlett gives a vivid picture of the Roosevelt. 

“Mixed up with the coal were 70 tons of whale meat and 246 
dogs, all fighting and screaming— the dogs I mean. In addition 
we had 49 Eskimos and the blubber of 50 walruses. To get some 
idea of what this meant you must remember that the Roosevelt 
was not any bigger than the average tug. To my dying day I 
shall never forget the frightful noise, the choking stench and 
the terrible confusion that reigned aboard her as we steamed 
slowly down Foulkc Fjord and swung into the pack of Kane 
Basin. We had some canned peaches that night for supper, 
but the odor about us was so powerful that the peaches simply 
felt wet and cold on one’s tongue, having no fruit flavor what- 
soever.” 

The Roosevelt bucked and crashed her way through the 
treacherous ice in Kennedy and Robeson Channels undamaged, 
although often in such peril thaj: every person had an emergency 
outfit on deck. At Cape Sheridan, on the coast of Grant Land, 
the ship went into winter quarters. From there, supplies would 
be sledged in relays to the ultimate land base at Cape Columbia, 


90 miles away, where the dash to the Pole would start. Peary 
was a believer in work to keep his staff fit, mentally and physi- 
cally. During the Arctic night, sledging or hunting parties were 
out every clay when the moon gave light enough to see. British 
explorers took quite the opposite view. One went so far as to 
say that a commander ought to be court martialed for working 
his men during the winter. But Peary’s plan paid dividends. By 
the coming of daylight, all the expedition were fit and inured 
to the cold by outside work. 

Sledging of supplies to Cape Columbia began on September 
16, and Borup writes in his diary: “The last time I saw the 
sun was on October 8, though it didn’t go definitely below the 
horizon till four days or so later.” From then on, traveling 
was done in moonlight but sometimes by the aid of lanterns. It 
was a weird business for the tenderfeet. I find this notation in 
Borup’s journal: “Sunday, Dec. 13. 1908. My watch stopped 
twice and I was not sure when we left camp this morning 
whether it was day or night. We stopped at Henson’s igloo 
at Cape Richardson for two hours while we ‘boiled the kettle.’ 
“When we got to the ship I didn’t know what time it was, 
let alone whether morning or night. The first person I saw was 
the Chief on deck. I asked him what time it was and what 
day. He said it was 4 o’clock, afternoon of Sunday December 
13 and that I was just in time for lunch.” 

Borup made some illuminating remarks in his diary about 
Peary’s theory of keeping his men busy during the months of 
darkness: “The Arctic night, dreaded and feared by so many 
expeditions, the terrible depressing darkness mentioned by 
so many explorers, the night which drives men mad by its monot- 
ony and oppressiveness, was now half gone— almost before we 
knew it. Under Peary’s methods, traveling during the moons, 
always busy on the ship, diverted by the Eskimos, if there 
was any monotony or dreaded darkness going the rounds, none 
of us crossed its trail. Constantly occupied, we were happy; the 
working day wasn’t long enough; and I never knew until then 
the real joy of living.” 

O n his first trips in Greenland, Peary had not learned to 
build the conical snow igloos of the Eskimos and went 
through much unnecessary suffering due to his inexperience. 
Later, he became very expert and could build an igloo as fast 
as a native. When winter work began, the tenderfeet of the 
expedition, Borup, MacMillian and Goodsell, were sent ashore 
to learn the ropes of camping on ice. Borup writes: “Each 
Eskimo grabs his snow knife— an ugly-looking affair some twelve 
inches long— and pokes the snow to get building material of the 
right consistency. Then all hands fall to and begin cutting 
blocks. As soon as enough are on hand, one man traces an elipse 
on the snow. As soon as two rows are up, only one man can be 
actually engaged in the construction while the others bring 
him blocks. As the walls rise, a man fills in the chinks. Putting- 
in the last block— the keystone— is a ticklish business. A bed 
platform occupies the back two-thirds of the house which is 
considerably higher than the floor and warmer because of the 
rising heat from the alcohol stove.” 

Peary dressed like the Eskimos in the main, and developed 
a method which enabled him to despense entirely with the 
heavy sleeping bags used by all other expeditions. By drawing 
the kooletah (skin jacket) tight at the waist, and passing a 
string between the legs from back to front to hold it in position, 
and tightening the strings at the top of the kaniiks (skin 
boots) , the clothing could be transformed into an airtight 
sleeping bag. Then the arms would be slipped out of the 
loose sleeves, and folded across the breast. Thus a man could 
sleep comfortably in the clothes in which he walked. 

As a result of his long experience, Peary had worked out 
a paper plan for his attack on the Pole. It consisted of five 
cooperating but independent parties, four of which acted in 
support of the fifth which was the Commander’s, The others 
were designed to put him at the idtimate advance base on the 
sea ice, less than 150 miles from the Pole. Then with the pick 
of sleds, dogs and drivers, he would make the final dash and 
return to land in forced marches over the outward trail, utiliz- 
ing the igloos and supplies cached at the various stations. 

Had the terrain been immovable land as in the Antarctic, it 
would have been foolproof. But over the shifting sea ice of 
the Arctic basin an element of chance, for which no amount 
of planning could provide, entered into any campaign. The 
possibility, even probability, that storms would open leads, the 
ice shift and the trail be lost, was ever present. This happened 
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on the 1906 expedition when a strong drilt of the ice to the 
east completely disrupted the plan. Peary could only depend 
upon God and pray for good weather. 

The ever-present Big Lead, or “Grand Canal,” loomed as the 
greatest hazard. If one started as soon as the light was strong- 
enough to travel, in temperatures from 30 to 60 degrees below 
zero, the leads would be frozen unless kept open by high winds. 
But on the return journey, made nearly two months later in 
warmer weather, freezing would be slower and floe movements 
greater, particularly with the full moon at the end of April. 
Therefore, supply depots had to be laid down in each direction 
on the Grant Land and Greenland coasts so if the polar party 
was driven off its course and reached land, they would find food. 
Lacking this in 1906, Peary had nearly starved to death. 

On February 15, with a lantern, Capt. Bartlett left the ship 
for the polar jumping-off place at Cape Columbia. All the 
other members of the expedition folowed within a few days. 
It was cold at Columbia— 57 below zero. As George and Mac 
came in, Peary greeted them by saying: “Borup, your face is 
frozen. MacMilliam, your nose is gone.” 

On Sunday, February 28, they started the polar dash. Bart- 
lett and Borup were the first ones out. At the end of the second 
day Bartlett, as Peary had directed, sent Borup back to Cape 
Columbia to bring up more supplies, while he went on to break 
trail. The relay system worked well, but early in the dash, one 
unforseen event nearly caused complete disaster. Some of the 
alcohol tins broke open at the seams, and not enough remained 
to take Peary to the Pole and back. Without heat, the whole 
expedition might well be ruined. Marvin and Borup were 
instructed by notes left in the igloos to bring oil and alcohol 
at top speed to the Commander who was 40 miles out on the 
sea ice and going forward every day. Five miles from Cape 
Columbia they were stopped by open water. Borup writes: 
“Friday, March 5, 1909. There stretched a lead, four hundred 
yards wide in either direction as far as the eye could see. The 
huskies went out east and west scouting, 
but no use— the lead seemed equally wide 
everywhere. Crossing- was impossible. It 
was a case of sit down and wait for the 
lead either to close or freeze. 

“The delay was heartbreaking for we 
knew' how vitally important it was to get 
out to the Commander with the fuel, grub 
and the splendid dogs in our party. Yet 
we couldn’t do a thing. It wasn’t the phy- 
sical side— it was the mental side of the 
game which was undiluted hell just then. 

The ice on the far side of the lead was 
drifting steadily eastward, although there 
was no wind.” 

“March 6. The lead has widened. If 
stationary, it w'ould have frozen over strong 
enough in twenty-four hours for us to cross, 
but it drifted apart just fast enough to 
keep a strip of open water in the middle, 
which smoked like coke ovens in the sting- 
ing air. The only comfort was the first sight 
of the Sun. At midday we w'ere sitting in 
our igloo having a cup of tea. A small peep 
hole had been cut in the side of the house 
looking south. Suddenly, through the hole, 
a beam of light came, falling right on my 
head. The men jumped to their feet yell- 
ing, ‘Suck-in-nuch! Suck-in-nuck!’ We 
streaked outside our igloo. Marvin and his 
men were yelling, too! Five months since 
we had seen it! It certainly looks Great. !” 

F or five days Borup and Marvin sat there 
nearly frantic with anxiety. By that 
time, Peary would be more than 90 
miles out at sea, and even if they did get 
across they were not sure they could re- 
cover his trail. On March 10, the lead 
closed. The men rushed ahead. 

March 14, they caught up with Peary 
who had been delayed by open water. 

Borup wrote in his journal: “In the bitter 
air and intense silence, we could hear the 
yelping of the dogs of the main party hours 


before we- sighted the longed-for camp, perched high on a knoll 
of ice. Lord, how good it looked! A few hundred yards from 
camp, I saw the Commander coming out to meet me. When 
we shook hands it was the proudest and happiest moment of 
my life.” 

MacMillian had frozen his heel the morning of the eleventh, 
and it had festered and was in very bad shape. He had to return 
the following day. It was heartbreaking for him. 

The polar dash proceeded according to schedule. Every five 
marches someone went back. Dr. Goodsell was first, then Mac- 
Millian, Borup, and Marvin. 

Peary made good progress with Bartlett and Henson. Five 
marches after Marvin left, the Captain turned back. On the last 
morning he took an observation. The position was 87° 46' 49". 
Then he walked ahead a few miles hoping to cross the 88° 
parallel but did not quite succeed. He had come further than 
any other human being up to that time; still, he turned south- 
ward with a heavy heart. 

P eary has been severely criticized for not taking Bartlett to 
the Pole, but he had good reasons. It might well be that 
none of the men on the final dash would survive. No one except 
Peary or Bartlett had sufficient experience to pilot the Roosevelt 
out through the pack ice. If both were lost, the lives of the rest 
of the party would be in jeopardy. Moreover, Henson was a 
better dog driver than anyone else in the expedition except 
the Eskimos. Probably, too, Peary wanted to be the only white 
man to stand at the North Pole. It is easy to understand that 
desire, after the twenty-three years of suffering and effort he 
had endured to reach the goal. Moreover, Bartlett, as a Canad- 
ian, was a British subject, and had he gone to the Pole the 
honor of discovery would have been shared by two nations. 
Even though Bartlett admitted that he would have given any- 
thing to go on, he always stoutly defended Peary’s decision 
not to take him. 
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When the captain left, Peary was in a favorable position for 
the final clash. He had five sleds, all in good condition, forty 
dogs, the pick of the entire lot, and ample food. His four native 
drivers were the best of all the Eskimos, and had proved their 
stamina, loyalty and ability. If weather continued favorable, 
and the party were not held up by open water, it would be 
possible to reach the Pole in five marches. 

Peary and Henson pushed forward at top speed over good 
ice, sleeping only three or four hours between marches. On 
the night of April 5, the party was pretty well played out and 
more sleep was taken. A latitude observation at this camp 
showed they were 35 miles from the Pole. A start was made 
before midnight, in an air temperature of only 15 degrees below 
zero. After a run of 30 miles on smooth ice, camp was made and 
named Camp Morris K. Jesup, in honor of Peary’s great friend 
and backer. Noon observations showed it to be 3 miles from the 
Pole. With two Eskimos, Egingwah and Seegloo, driving a dou- 
ble team of dogs, Peary took his instruments and w T ent on for 
an estimated 10 miles. A midnight observation of the sun showed 
he had gone beyond the Pole. Of this he wrote in his diary: 
“When 1 had taken my observations at Camp Jesup in the 
Western Hemisphere at Noon of April sixth, the sun had been 
in the south. When I had taken my observations at midnight 
between sixth and seventh, at the end of my ten-mile march 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, the sun was in the south at that 
point— but to those at the camp on the other side of the world 
only ten miles away, it was in the north.” 

Peary returned to Camp Morris K. Jesup and on the morning 
of the 7th took another series of observations at right angles 
to those already made there, and sledged another 8 miles. 
Other observations followed. He wrote: “I had now taken thir- 
teen single, or six and one-half double, altitudes of the sun at 
two different stations in three different directions, at four dif- 
ferent times.” To allow for possible errors in instruments and 
observations, he traversed in various directions an area of about 
eight-by-ten miles. At some moment during these marches and 
counter-marches, he had for all practical purposes passed over 
the point where north and south and east and west blend into 
one. 

Though recognizing that no one was ever likely to find them, 
two records and a diagonal strip from his silken flag were placed 
in a snow cairn. One document took possession of the region in 
the name of the President of the United States. The American 
and other flags were raised and cheered at this, the first Pole 
of the earth ever reached by man. 

Peary has written: “If it were possible for a man to arrive 
at ninety degrees north latitude without being utterly ex- 
hausted, body and brain, he would doubtless enjoy a series of 
unique sensations and reflections. But the attainment of the 
Pole was the culmination of days and weeks of forced marches, 
physical discomfort, insufficient sleep and racking anxiety. It 
is a wise provision of nature that the human consciousness can 
grasp only such degree of intense feeling as the brain can endure, 
and the grim guardians of earth’s remotest spot will accept no 
man as guest until lie had been tried and tested by the severest 
ordeal.” 

Now the question was, could the party return to land before 
the next spring tides, only three weeks away, opened the leads 
and cut them off? The dogs were extra-rationed, and everything 
discarded that was not absolutely essential. Peary’s plan was to 
make double marches on the return journey, thus covering the 
distance in half the outward time. Fortune favored them. They 
followed the trail with little difficulty, utilizing the igloos, 
crossed the Big Lead on new ice, and before midnight of April 
22, the party climbed up on the firm glacial fringe of Grant 
Land. When the last sledge rested safely, the Eskimos went al- 
most crazy with delight. Peary said: “They yelled and called 
and danced until they fell in utter exhaustion. As Oo-tah sank 
down on his sledge he remarked in Eskimo: ‘The devil is asleep 
or having trouble with his wife, or we should never have come 
back so easily.’ ” 

Arriving at the Cape Columbia base known as “Crane City,” 
the dogs were each given four pounds of pemmican and the 


men ate and slept, ate and slept for forty-eight hours continu- 
ously. Then they went on to the ship. When Peary reached the 
Roosevelt, he was met by Bartlett bringing the sad news of 
Ross Marvin’s death. Peary was staggered. This first blow to 
take the joy out of his successful effort fell with tragic sudden- 
ness. He wrote: “It was hard to realize at first that the man who 
had worked at my side through so many weary months under 
conditions of peril and privation, to whose efforts and example 
so much of the success of the expedition had been due, would 
never stand beside me again.” 

Ross Marvin was the only casualty Peary had among his men 
during twenty-three years in the Arctic. Mystery still envelopes 
his death. The story, as Borup’s diary records it, is as follows. 
He was on the Roosevelt at Cape Sheridan. “It was midnight of 
April 17, that the familiar cry of ‘karnuttee coining’ (a sledge 
coming) rang out. and we knew that Marvin’s division was at 
hand. Now, ordinarily, the dogs come tearing in as fast as they 
can lick it, but these came at a funeral pace, and Marvin’s red 
toque nowhere to be seen. I thought it strange that he would 
let the Eskimos pass him so near the ship, and yet couldn’t be- 
lieve anything had happened till Jack Barnes, who was taking 
tidal observations, ran out from the igloo, spoke to one of the 
men, and then turned as white as the snow on which he stood. 
Then I reached Kudlooktoo. 

“ ‘Marvin’s gone. Young ice. I tol' him look out. I tol’ him 
look out,’ said he, in a broken voice, pointing downward. We 
couldn’t realize it. It was too horrible to be true. Poor Marvin! 

“We got Kudlooktoo, who was a trifle more collected than 
Harrigan, the other man who had come back in Marvin’s di- 
vision, into the mess room and began to talk to him. Marvin 
had gone on five more marches and had turned back the 25 
of March. Open water had prevented him from double march- 
ing for several days— in fact they only made three miles in as 
many days on that account. Besides the trail was badly faulted. 

“They recovered it near the fifth encampment on the outward 
journey, and the next morning Marvin, as usual, set out ahead 
of his men as the rest of us had done. A few miles beyond lay the 
Big Lead, and when Kudlooktoo and Harrigan arrived they 
saw the back of his kooletah floating above the water. The air 
in it held poor Marvin up. They tried to get him out, but the 
ice was too thin and to their repeated calls he gave no answer. 
He had evidently made a fine fight for his life, as the ice was 
bi'oken in a circle ten yards in diameter where he had made 
game and repeated efforts to get out. 

"FBihey camped on the nearest old ice and the next morning 
found that his body had gone down. Near this hole, in 
accordance with their custom of not having things around be- 
longing to one who has gone, they disposed of his bag which 
contained all the specimens of the bottom that the soundings 
had brought up, but luckily they had not thrown away his 
notebook. One sleep, and they reached Columbia, had two 
sleeps there, and three more brought them aboard.” 

In the summer of 1926, my friend the late George Palmer 
Putnam while on an expedition to the Arctic learned that Kud- 
looktoo had become a Christian. When he was baptized and 
made confession, he stated that he had shot and killed Marvin. 
Harrigan, his companion at the time, confirmed the story. Kud- 
looktoo said that Marvin was displeased at something Harrigan 
had done, and threatened to leave him behind without food. 
That meant starvation. In order to save his friend, he had killed 
the white man. Putnam wired the story to the New York Times, 
and it was given great prominence. Other members of the ex- 
pedition, then living, all agreed that it was preposterous to 
think Marvin would have done such a thing. He was a fine man, 
of even temper, and knew the Eskimos better than anyone else 
except Peary. To my mind, it is more credible that Kudlooktoo 
had become temporarily a victim of piblockto, the dread Arctic 
craziness that attacks both men and dogs when they have been 
subject to great strain, and that he invented the excuse for his 
act of murder. Whatever the reason, Kudlooktoo probably 
would not have confessed to such a crime unless he had actually 
killed Marvin. 

The Roosevelt was released from her berth at Cape Sheridan 
when the ice broke up on July 18 and made her way through the 
pack in Robeson Channel with little difficulty. On August 17, 
she arrived at Etah where news of Cook was awaiting her. Still 
only partially believing the rumors, Peary was stunned to learn 
the details of Cook’s reception in Copenhagen, at Indian Har- 
bor. Labrador. Seething with indignation, he dispatched his ill- 
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He says in part: "That Robert E. Peary had reached the Pole on 
April 6, 1909, as told in his 1910 book, The North Pole , was in 
due course generally accepted. That Cook had made up a Rob- 
inson Crusoe yarn, told in 1911 in My Attainment of the Pole, 
was the conclusion of nearly everybody, including all the refer- 
ence works. When Cook’s friends, in his name, brought one 
libel suit after another against the publishers and authors of 
encyclopedias, histories and biographies, the suits were thrown 
out of court. The insufficiency of Cook’s narrative, and of his 
explanations, is thus among the few issues in polar explorations 
that have been passed on by courts as well as critics. From the 
heights, Cook went to the depths, and finally to Leavenworth 
prison for using the mails to defraud— however on an issue that 
had nothing to do with exploration. 

“^~tr)ok has always made friends. Peary liked him when he had 
him as surgeon in the Greenland Arctic in 1891-92; he was 
the most popular member of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition 
of 1898-99; in Leavenworth he was nearly or quite the best liked 
prisoner, with both inmates and staff. After serving only a part 
of his term he was paroled in 1930 and immediately began that 
pathetic try for a comeback which is represented by the present 
book. For we are told by the editor: ‘Dr. Cook wrote Return 
from the Pole in longhand, beginning it in 1930 and completing 
it in 1935 when lie was seventy years of age!’ ” 

Cook did a great disservice to exploration as a whole. .After 
the controversy, the public looked askance at every explorer, no 
matter what his background, and viewed even the smallest dis- 
coveries with suspicion. Moreover, that America did not have 
the honor of first flying the Stars and Stripes at the southern- 
most point of the earth as well as the northern, was probably 
due to Frederick A. Cook. While Peary was still in the Arctic, 
he had outlined a plan for an immediate attack on the South 
Pole, using the Weddel Sea coast as a base, instead of the tradi- 
tional Ross Sea. The Roosevelt, the finest ice ship in the world, 
was ready. Bartlett as Leader, assisted by Borup and MacMillian, 
formed the nucleus of a trained staff. Using the methods de- 
veloped by Peary in the north, and which Amundsen success- 
fully employed, they could probably have romped to the South 
Pole as he did. Peary and the National Geographic Society tried 
to inaugurate the expedition, but the raging Cook-Peary dispute 
effectively blocked every attempt to arouse public interest. 

After Peary’s records and observations were examined and 


fated telegrams to the United Press and the New York rimes. 

While Cook was in the midst of the orgy of hasty approval 
in Denmark, the Royal Danish Geographical Society and the 
University of Copenhagen, asked him to submit his observations 
of the sun taken at the Pole, together with the diary of his dog- 
sledge journey. Cook replied that these precious documents, 
the only records that could substantiate his claim, he had given 
to Harry Whitney in Greenland, and they would be produced 
later. It seems incredible that those distinguished societies 
would have accepted such an astounding statement, even tem- 
porarily. When Whitney said that Cook had given him nothing 
but: some instruments, Cook replied, “It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference because I have copies.” Only the originals, of course, 
would have any value. 

Months later, he did submit a so-called “copy” of his note- 
book and other data, and they were rejected by the University. 
Dr. Stromgen, the eminent astronomer and chairman of the 
examining body of experts, said: “Cook’s action is shameless. It 
was an offense to submit such papers to scientific men.” Dr. 
Rasmussen remarked: “The University would not call me at 
first, because I was one of Dr. Cook’s strongest supporters. Later, 
however, I was invited to the investigation, and when I saw the 
observations 1 realized it was a scandal. But the papers which 
Cook sent to Copenhagen are most impudent.” 

Rasmussen who, by the way, is part Eskimo and has lived 
among them most of his life, later interviewed Cook’s two na- 
tives whom he knew well. They gave him exactly the same story 
they had told Peary, and stoutly maintained that Cook had 
gone no more than two marches northward out on the sea ice. 
This statement Rasmussen made public. 

Pressure on Cook to produce some tangible proof that he had 
reached the Pole became so great that he began to hedge. In 
January, 1910, before a group of newspaper men he spoke of 
his possible “delusion” concerning the Pole. Then he disap- 
peared into the Southern Hemisphere and took an assumed 
name. Almost a year later he returned, bringing a manuscript 
“My Attainment of the Pole” which he sold for a large sum, 
first to Hampton’s Magazine and then as a book. 

Professor Hobbs writes: “In a press interview shortly after his 
return. Cook asserted that lie ‘might’ have reached the Pole. 
Later, in a lecture at Harlem, he declared he was ‘more positive 
than ever’ that he had reached the Pole. ‘Within my own bosom,’ 
he is reported to have said ‘there is the satisfying thump of 
success won at great cost.’ In his lectures, 
his denunciation of Peary was in violent 
language and drew loud applause from the 
galleries.” 

While Cook was in the Arctic, the inves- 
tigation of his claim to have reached the 
summit of Mt. McKinley was undertaken 
bv a committee of the Explorer’s Club, for 
its validity was seriously doubted. It was 
suspended until after his return and his 
book had been published. The investiga- 
tion was then resumed. Cook came before 
die committee with a lawyer and agreed to 
answer the charges within ten days, but he 
did not appear. The committee heard tes- 
timony from the guide who accompanied 
Cook, and from other members of the ex- 
pedition. Professor Hershell Parker of 
Columbia University and Belmore Brown, 
two distinguished mountain climbers, fol- 
lowed the trail outlined in his book step by 
step. They discovered that his “summit” 
was many miles from the peak of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley. Cook was expelled from the Ex- 
plorer’s Club of which he had been a 
president, from the Arctic Club and from 
the Council of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


ook’s last attempt at continuing his 
/ polar myth is his posthumous book 
Return from the Pole published at the end 
of 19.51. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the foremost liv- 
ing authority on the Arctic and the greatest 
ice traveler of modern times, not excepting 
Peary, has reviewed it in Natural History. 


The man who usually gives our estimates is out with a broken jaw.” 


JANUARY 1953 
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“I SHALL FIND A WAY OR MAKE ONE" 



accepted by the most distinguished geographers in America, 
appointed by the National Geographic Society, he left his Eagle 
Island home in Maine, and moved to Washington. A special 
gold medal was awarded to him by the Society “for his discovery 
of the North Pole.” Cables of congratulations arrived from 
scientific institutions and eminent persons all over the world. 
Other American geographic societies honored him. On February 
8, 1910, the City of New York gave him a great public testimon- 
ial in the Metropolitan Opera House and the following April, 
in response to many invitations to lecture, he sailed for Europe. 
It was a triumphal tour and must have done much to assuage 
the hurt given him in his own country. He spoke in London, 
Rome, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris. Brussels, 
Antwerp, Dublin and Edinburgh. Everywhere he was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm and awarded special medals. In 
Berlin, Professor Albrect Penck, in making the Geographical 
Societies award, said: “We celebrate, not alone the hero who has 
reached the Pole but an investigator who has cleared up a great 
deal of the polar region.” Following custom, the Royal Geo- 
graphic of London, made its own investigation of Peary’s records 
and reached the same conclusion as had the American experts. 

he Congress of the United States honored Peary, but not 
without vitrolic debate that saddened him greatly. In Febru- 
ary 1910, a month after the Copenhagen authorities had rejected 
Cook's claim. Senator Hale of Maine introduced a bill in the 
Senate recommending that the President appoint Peary a rear 
admiral in the Civil Engineers Corps of the Navy, and place 
him on the retired list with the highest pay of the grade. The 
Senate passed this bill unanimously. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives a similar bill sponsored by Bates, was referred to a 
subcommittee of the large Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Bates Bill was reported out unfavorably from the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House and nothing more was done 
at that session of Congress. When Peary returned from his tri- 
umphal tour of Europe, upon examination' he was automatically 
advanced from the rank of commander to that of captain. Then 
some of the Naval officers who were opposed to him stated that 
he had not complied with the requirement that officers must be 
able to travel on horseback 90 miles in three successive days. 
(Why, in Heaven’s name, a naval officer should be required to 
ride a horse to show physical fitness is more than I can under- 
stand.) That was duck soup for Peary. Although he had not 
been across a saddle in seventeen years, he had been an expert 
horseman in his youth. He could thumb his nose at his naval 
critics when, in the test, he rode 1 17 miles in the allotted time- 
27 miles further than the required distance. 

When the 63rd Congress opened on Dec. 6, 1910, President 
Taft, in his Second Annual Message, included these words: 
“The complete success of our country in Arctic exploration 
should not remain unnoticed. The unparalleled accomplish- 
ment of an American in reaching the North Pole, April 6, 1909, 
approved by the most expert scientists, has added to the distinc- 
tion of our Navy, to which he belongs, and reflects credit upon 
his country. His unique success has received generous acknowl- 
edgement from scientific bodies and institutions of learning in 
Europe and America. I recommend fitting recognition by Con- 
gress of the great achievement of Robert E. Peary.” 

During examination before the Naval Affairs Subcommittee, 
Peary was heckled and humiliated by the politicians endorsing 
Cook, in every possible way. After the bill was reported out 
favorably, Representative Macon spoke against it for an hour 
and one-half of vituperation on the floor of the House and 
Representative Helgesen of North Dakota declared Peary to 
be “the greatest faker who ever disgraced the nation.” 

Eventually Peary was commissioned a rear admiral in the 
Civil Engineers Corps of the Navy, placed upon the retired 
list, and given the thanks of Congress for his discovery of the 
North Pole. After the ordeal which he had endured, he might 
well have thought that “a prophet is without honor in his own 
country.” In all, Peary received tw'enty-six medals and trophies 
for his Arctic explorations and four honorary degrees. In 1920, 
a U.S. torpedo-boat destroyer was christened Peary. 


During the years from 1910 to 1916 I saw Peary frequently. 
He had been president of the Explorer’s Club since 1907, and 1 
was on a committee with him to acquire the Roosevelt for ex- 
pedition use and, eventually, as a permanent historical exhibit. 
The Norwegians did that with Nansen’s Fram. Peary loved the 
ship which he had designed and built, and the project was very 
near his heart. We spent hours discussing ways and means. We 
tried to get the U.S. government to buy it. but Cook's adher- 
ents in Congress ruined that plan. Attempts at popular sub- 
scription got nowhere, for Cook was actively campaigning 
against anything concerned with Peary and, strangely enough, 
he still had an audience. World War I put an end to our at- 
tempts and the Roosevelt was sold to a commercial concern. 

When Peary came to New York, I used to meet him at the 
Explorer’s Club or the American Museum. The picture Cook 
had painted of Peary, and which he endeavored to instill in the 
public mind, was of a ruthless martinet, utterly cold and im- 
perious. Nothing could be further from the man’s real character. 
I found him naturally reserved and rather grave, but kindly 
and sympathetic and always ready to advise me in my personal 
problems of exploration, some of which I brought to him. He 
was frank, perhaps too frank, and did not mince words when 
discussing a situation or a person, but was never vindictive, 
even about Cook who had done him mortal wrong. The men 
of his expedition respected and loved him devotedly. Those 
who worked with him in the field can best tell what sort of a 
man he was. Bartlett wrote: “In every emergency he always 
thought of the welfare of his men first and of himself last. I 
know of innumerable cases where he denied himself necessities 
to supply his men. He was the same unchangeable Peary through 
difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable. He was kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness personified.” 

George Borup said: “What a leader to serve under! Always 
kind, considerate, giving us fellows good advice, going out of 
his way to help us.” MacMillian tells how, when he had fallen 
through the ice at 59 below zero, Peary “Beat the ice from my 
bearskin pants, pulled off my boots, and wiped my feet and 
legs with the inside of his warm shirt.” 

n 1917, after Peary returned from a grueling speaking tour, in 
” which he tried to bring home to the American people the 
magnitude of the struggle that lay before them in the war, his 
doctors told him he had pernicious anemia. No cure had been 
discovered for the disease. Peary knew the verdict was a sentence 
of death, but he continued his work beyond the limit of his 
strength. He died on February 20, 1920, in Washington, and 
was buried in Arlington Cemetery with naval honors. Two 
years later, on April 6, 1922, the thirteenth anniversary of the 
discovery of the Pole, a memorial to him was dedicated in the 
presence of President Harding, Cabinet members, officials of 
the Navy and Army and the diplomatic corps, and representa- 
tives of hundreds of scientific societies and prominent citizens 
from all over the country. Such a distinguished gathering had 
not come together since the Armistice Day ceremonies for the 
Unknown Soldier. 

The monument over his grave, provided by the National 
Geographic Society, is a massive oblate spheroid of white granite 
from Maine, representing the Earth with the continental out- 
lines indicated, and at the North Pole a bronze star. On the side 
of the base is cut Peary’s life motto "Inveniam viam aut faciam” 
—“I shall find a way or make one.” 

There were other memorials, but the one which I think Peary 
would have liked best is that erected by his friends— a towering 
stone column, 53 feet high, which stands on a promontory at 
Cape York. Greenland, the American gateway to the Pole. On 
the sides of the triangular shaft the letter “P” is deeply incised. 

Professor Hobbs, Peary’s friend, has written for him a fitting 
epitaph. “As Harold Sverdrup said of Fridtjof Nansen: 'He was 
great as an explorer. He was greater as a man.’ He went through 
a fiery furnace of vituperative attack and inquisition set on 
foot by the Cook controversy, and he emerged from the suffering 
unembittered, the same unchanging Peary, one of the great of all 
nations and of all time.”— Roy Chapman Andrews 
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If someone in your family had cancer, you would do anything . . . every- 
thing that would help. And today there is so much that you can do to help. 
Tens of thousands of families just like yours meet cancer every year and 
triumph over it. But we are still losing too many men and women we love. 


Doctors can now cure half of those who develop 
cancer if the disease is diagnosed in its early 
stages. Yet in 1950 some 210,000 families lost a 
father, a mother or a child to cancer. Many of 
them probably 70,000 — could have been cured. 
To save more lives, we all must help. 

Tour gift to the Cancer Crusade will help guard 
your family by providing more research, more 


life-saving education, more training for scien- 
tists and physicians, more equipment, more serv- 
ices for those already striken with the disease. 

Cancer is man’s worst enemy. Striking back at 
cancer costs money. Any contribution is wel- 
corne but, the fight against this major threat 
deserves major support: dollars— tens— twenties 
—hundreds of dollars. Will you help? 
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New 17-ft. Speedboat. Kit only $449. Kit 
assembled and painted, $749. 


A^CHRIS-CRAFT 


NOW! Own 


illustrated assembly instructions. 

Also, a new Chris-Craft Boat Trailer, 
packaged for convenient shipment any- 
where. You can complete assembly in 
less than an hour! 

See your dealer or mail coupon today 
for FREE catalog. Buy NOW! 

(Prices quoted are for kits, f.o.b. factory. Prices and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice.) 


Assemble a new Chris-Craft Boat Kit 
and save % or more! It’s easy! Each 
kit includes accurately precut Philip- 
pine Mahogany parts and Fir marine- 
plywood panels; brass fastenings; seam 
compound; decals; and easy-to-follow, 


Kit for I !-ft. !><■ l.uxe Runabout. 


Stunning IS-ft. Outboard Express Cruiser. 
Kit, $595. Kit also available assembled and 
painted, $395. Send for FREE data! 


Outstanding buy at $139— new 14-ft. Sports- 
man Kit. There’s a sturdy 14-ft. Fishing 
Skiff Kit, too, only $121. Buy your kit now! 


Barrel of fun is this 8-ft. Pram. Kit only $45. 
Easy to assemble! Also Sail Kit, optional 
extra. Mail coupon for FREE catalog today! 


Beautiful 21-ft. Express C ruiser , 
Kit also available assembled a 
$1449. Also, 21 -ft. Sportsman 


High-speed 10-ft. Utility Racing Pram — a 
dandy for fishing and hunting, too. A money- 
saving value at $91 for kit. Buy now! 


This 16-ft. De Luxe Runabout is big and 
rugged for rough, open water. A real family 
boat! Kit only $261. Mail coupon today! 


Roomy 26-ft. Cruiser. Kit. $1764. I) 
for outside or inside controls (or 
Beautiful 31 -ft. Express Cruiser, too- 


Lightweight 14-ft. Runabout for convenient 
ear-top carrying. Kit, $112. Also, 14-ft. 
Duekboat Kit, $89. Send for complete data! 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
for dependable, all-around performance! 

THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERTS 


BOAT KIT DIVISION 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC. MICH. 

WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
Algonac, Mich. 

Send FREE Chris-Craft Boat Kit Catalog to; 


FREE! 


Smooth-riding Chris-Craft Boat Trailer (only 
$125, tax extra) has welded-steel chassis, indi- 
vidual wheel suspension. Timken bearings. 
Capacity: 650 lbs. Stake Body Conversion Kit 
($36, tax extra) is optional extra, quickly con- 
verts boat trailer into utility trailer. Platform 
is 50" x 20" with 24" sides. Big double value! 


Address . 


54 h.p. 
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